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PREFACE 

Fifty  years  ago  today  the  liberal  revolution  triumphed 
over  the  clerical  regime  and  took  possession  of  the 
Capital  City  of  Guatemala.  As  I  pen  these  lines  Quezal- 
tenango  is  decked  out  in  all  her  glory.  Several  public 
meetings  are  being  held  simultaneously  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  The  few  surviving  veterans  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  army  are  being  paraded  about  in  bright-colored 
uniforms,  the  public  and  private  schools  are  taking  part 
in  these  manifestations  in  honor  of  the  ‘  ‘  great  liberator  ’  ’ 
and  the  name  of  Barrios  is  upon  the  lips  of  every  citizen. 
In  other  parts  of  the  country,  however,  signatures  are 
being  gathered  to  documents  which  protest  against  Bar¬ 
rios  and  all  his  deeds,  and  request  that  the  30th  of  June 
be  no  longer  observed  as  a  legal  holiday. 

It  is  not  every  man  vjho  stands  out  so  clearly  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  embodiment  of  a  cause  or  v  party,  and  who, 
thirty-six  years  after  he  has  disappeared  from  the  scene 
of  human  life,  is  still  the  object  of  so  passionate  a  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  his  friends  and  of  a  hats  equally  pas¬ 
sionate  on  the  part  of  his  enemies. 

However  we  judge  the  character  and  the  acts  of 
Barrios,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  made  history. 
The  doctrine  of  economic  determinism  would,  I  fancy, 
find  much  in  the  past  fifty  years  of  history  in  Guate¬ 
mala  difficult  to  reconcile  with  itself.  For  this  history 
is  above  all  else  the  history  of  a  person;  a  man  with 
many  faults,  but  with  a  distinctive  and  very  sharply 
defined  character,  which  left  an  indelible  impress  upon 
all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  it,  and  through  them 
gave  his  country  a  great  impulse  which  still  bears  it 
along. 

Guatemala  is  a  small  country.  A  republic  with  less 
than  two  million  inhabitants  does  not  count  for  much 
in  the  present-day  world.  But  the  public  life  of  small 
countries  is  no  less  intense  thau-v  that  of  their  larger 
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neighbors.  In  fact  it  is  often  more  intense.  The  his¬ 
tories  and  heroes  of  small  countries  often  prove  quite 
as  interesting  as  do  those  of  the  so-called  world  powers. 
We  believe  the  American  public  will  find  this  true  of 
Guatemala  and  her  great  hero,  Justo  Rufino  Barrios. 
But  even  in  case  this  history  should  prove  devoid  of 
intrinsic  interest,  America  owes  it  to  herself  to  know 
her  immediate  neighbors.  Guatemala  is  well  within  the 
zone  of  American  influence  and  is  reacting  in  her  own 
way  to  Yankee  enterprise  and  Yankee  imperialism, 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  she  imagines  is  pressing  in 
upon  her  more  and  more  each  year.  It  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  situation  in  which  Guatemala, 
insignificant  as  she  appears  today,  might  by  her  friend¬ 
ship  save  the  United  States,  or  by  going  over  to  the 
enemy,  prove  our  undoing. 

Diverse  as  are  the  ideals  and  practices  of  the  North 
and  Central  American  peoples,  each  have  national  heroes 
about  whom  these  ideals  cluster  and  whose  a£ts  serve  as 
precedents  in  the  public  life.  Barrios  stands  in  the  place 
of  popular  esteem  in  Guatemala  which  Lincoln  occupies 
in  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly  both  these  men  have 
by  this  time  become  partially  shrouded  with  certain 
mythological  elements  in  the  popular  fancy,  but  even 
these  are  not  without  their  worth,  for  to  know  the 
heroes  of  a  land  is  to  know  its  inhabitants  and  to  know 
is  to  understand  and  to  appreciate.  This  book  is  written 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  the  North  American  to  better 
know  and  so  better  understand  and  appreciate  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  south. 

Not  all  our  human  problems  are  solved  by  our  under¬ 
standing  each  other,  nor  even  by  our  appreciating  each 
other,  but  any  permanent  solution  requires  these  things 
to  build  upon.  And  so,  as  the  Spanish  say,  I  bring  my 
little  grain  of  sand  to  aid  in  the  laying  of  this  foundation 
for  the  great  palace  of  an  America  which,  with  all  her 
component  parts  knit  harmoniously  together,  shall  stand 
before  the  world  as  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  democracy. 

Paul  Burgess. 

Quezaltenango,  June  30,  1921. 


INTRODUCTION 

A  Word  About  Our  Sources  op  Information 

It  should  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  write  the  biography 
of  a  great  man  who  has  not  yet  been  dead  forty  years, 
many  of  whose  friends  and  relatives  are  still  alive  and 
whose  public  documents  are  available  to  anyone  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  look  them  up. 

Nor  have  we  considered  it  a  difficult  task  to  gather  the 
information  contained  in  this  work.  It  has  been  pleas¬ 
ant  work  from  beginning  to  end.  But  it  has  not  been 
wholly  free  from  obstacles.  The  very  fame  of  the  man 
we  are  describing  has  caused  a  great  many  stories  to 
cluster  about  him  which  are  of  a  legendary  character. 
Many  of  these  may  have  a  certain  basis  in  fact  and  others 
may  describe  the  man  quite  as  truly  as  if  they  were 
indeed  true.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  son  of  another 
generation  and  another  race  to  judge  these  tales  fairly. 
Our  policy  is  to  reproduce  such  of  thenvas  appear  to  har¬ 
monize  with  known  facts,  while  at  the  same  time  not 
vouching  for  their  authenticity.  We  hope  they  do  not 
distort  our  view  of  the  man. 

Another  obstacle  to  our  attaining  the  full  truth  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  our  study  is  the  intense  partisan 
feeling  caused  by  any  mention  of  him.  This  has 
brought  it  about  that  practically  everything  that  has 
been  written  about  him  has  a  party  bias.  He  was  and 
still  remains  today  the  idol  of  the  liberal  party,  while 
for  the  conservatives  he  is  the  object  of  the  greatest 
abhorrence.  It  is  very  difficult  to  escape  this  partisan 
bias.  Here  we  hope  the  fact  that  we  are  of  a  different 
generation  and  another  race  will  prove  something  of  a 
help,  though  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that,  as  we  read 
the  writings  first  of  on©  party  and  then  of  the  other, 
we  sway  between  calling  Barrios  a  Reformer  and  a 
Tyrant,  an  Incarnate  Devil  and  a  Herald  of  Progress. 
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Fortunately,  our  task  is  not  so  much,  to  pass  a  moral 
judgment  upon  his  acts  as  to  discover  what  these  really 
were,  and  for  this  purpose  partisan  writing  is  not  so 
bad,  as  each  side  tends  to  emphasize  what  the  other 
minimizes  and  states  what  the  other  omits  to  state;  so 
that  between  the  two  we  are  able  to  gather  in  a  fairly 
complete  collection  of  facts. 

One  very  fertile  source  of  information  for  us  has 
been  the  talk  of  old  people  still  al-ive  today  who  knew 
Barrios  personally.  When  we  go  to  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interviewing,  with  paper  and  pencil  in  hand, 
we  never  get  very  far.  But  when  Barrios  comes  up  in 
a  general  conversation  and  old  times  rush  back  in  mem¬ 
ory,  the  spirit  that  moved  then  is  awakened  to  life  again, 
and  we  feel  the  spell  of  the  Reformer  upon  us.  Due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  lapses  of  memory  and  for 
certain  embellishments  in  the  telling,  but  though  details 
may  not  always  be  correct,  these  old  people  surely  give 
us  a  true  picture  of  the  man  Barrios.  Among  them, 
mention  should  be  made  of  don  Isabel  Lopez,  from  whom 
we  have  had  many  details  in  regard  to  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  Barrios.  When  last  we  talked  with  him 
he  was  a  hundred  and  one  years  old.  He  was  a  grown 
man  when  Barrios  was  born  and  an  observant  neighbor 
to  the  Barrios  family  in  San  Lorenzo.  In  spite  of  his 
years,  he  remembers  clearly  many  incidents  of  interest 
in  the  Reformer’s  younger  days.  Other  elderly  people 
who  have  given  us  many  details  in  regard  to  Barrios 
are  Nacario  Rivera,  who  accidently  escaped  being  exe¬ 
cuted  with  other  conspirators ;  General  Socorro  de  Leon, 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  liberation  and  Political  Chief 
of  Suchitepequez  under  Barrios;  Manuel  Aparicio,  a 
brother-in-law  of  our  hero;  Mariano  de  Leon,  a  cousin; 
Basilio  Fuentes,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  liberation; 
Elias  Sapon,  a  member  of  Barrios’  bodyguard,  and  a 
host  of  other  people,  both  men  and  women,  whose  lives 
touched  that  of  Barrios  at  some  time  or  other  and  who 
have  something  interesting  to  tell  about  him  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

Turning  now  to  written  sources  of  information,  men- 
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tion  should  be  made  of  the  biographies  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  These  are  few  and  very  incomplete.  The  first 
one,  written  before  the  death  of  Barrios  (see  page  46)  is 
by  Magin  Llaven,  apparently  a  Spaniard  employed  in 
one.  °^.Gie  Guatemala  Schools  founded  by  the  Reformer. 
This  biography  is  part  of  a  School  Reader  prepared  by 
Llaven.  The  biography  contains  only  twenty  pages, 
largely  made  up  of  pompous  phrases  and  fulsome  flat¬ 
tery.  We  have  threshed  out  a  few  grains  of  wheat  from 
the  bushel  of  chaff  which  this  biography  contains,  but 
are  prepared  to  be  told  that  even  this  wheat  is  tares. 

Next  in  order,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Biografia  de  Justo  Rufino  Barrios ,  by  Andres  Tellez. 
The  author*  was  a  military  man  and  the  constant  com¬ 
panion  of  Barrios  throughout  his  whole  public  career. 
He  writes  in  a  clear,  straightforward  style,  and  ap¬ 
parently  tells  things  as  he  saw  them  and  as  he  heard 
them.  His  frankness  in  stating  everything  without  re¬ 
serve  prevented  his  book  from  being  published.  It  was 
about  half  way  off  the  press  when  the  Government  of 
Cabrera  got  wind  of  the  nature  of  its  contents  and 
ordered  it  destroyed.  One  of  the  printers  employed  in 
setting  it  up  managed  to  rescue  two  or  three  copies  of 
the  sheets  printed  up  to  that  time  and  had  them  bound. 
One  of  these  incomplete  copies  came  into  the  possession 
of  Lie.  Buenaventura  of  Guatemala  City,  who  very 
generously  permitted  the  author  of  these  lines  to  peruse 
it.  So  far  as  he  describes  what  he  himself  saw  and  heard, 
we  consider  Tellez  trustworthy.  We  owe  most  of  the 
details  of  the  campaign  of  liberation,  as  described  in 
this  work,  to  him. 

Another  equally  valuable  work  is  that  of  Rafael  Meza. 
Though  this  is  not  a  biography  in  name  it  sets  forth  with 
much  fulness  of  detail  the  last  month  of  the  life  of 
Barrios,  when  Meza  was  his  secretary.  It  is  called 
Centro  America ,  Campana  Nacional  de  1885.  Meza 
seems  to  be  dominated  by  a  desire  to  tell  the  truth  even 
though  it  belittle  his  hero.  He  took  ample  notes  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  events  which  he  witnessed,  at  the  time  they 
occurred,  and  these  served  him  as  a  basis  for  his  history. 
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We  consider  both  Tellez  and  Meza  first-class  witnesses, 
straightforward  men  who  told  the  full  truth,  and  both 
eye-witnesses  of  and  participants  in  the  events  they 
describe. 

The  work  of  Jesus  Carranza  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
these,  both  because  Carranza  was  not  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  describes  and  because  he  is  so  entirely  under 
the  sway  of  his  party  bias.  In  fact,  he  makes  no  pre¬ 
tense  that  his  work  is  anything  else  than  a  defense  of 
historic  Central  American  liberalism.  Yet  his  work 
is  the  only  one  extant  that  can  even  by  apology  be 
called  a  complete  biography.  It  has  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pages  and  is  entitled  Algunos  datos  o  refer- 
encias  para  la  Biografta  del  Benemerito  General  J.  Ru- 
fino  Barrios,  1901.  Though  most  of  the  sources  upon 
which  Carranza  draws  are  available  to  us,  some  are 
not,  and  his  work  contains  much  valuable  material. 
It  is  out  of  print  today  and  I  am  indebted  to  Ing. 
Victor  M.  Argueta  for  the  use  of  his  copy  in  the  prepa-  ( 
ration  of  this  book. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  works  of  a  biographi¬ 
cal  nature,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  pamphlet  of 
forty  pages  by  Alfredo  Quinones,  published  under  the 
title  of  Anecdotas  Historicas  del  Caudillo  Unionista 
General  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  Reformador  de  Guate¬ 
mala.  This  contains  eleven  of  the  most  representative 
anecdotes  told  about  Barrios  for  which  it  claims  proofs 
of  historicity.  Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  these 
claims  the  stories  are  well  told. 

-  After  these  biographies  our  most  fruitful  source  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  man  Barrios  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  events  of  his  time,  has  been  the  bound  copies 
of  newspapers,  published  during  his  lifetime  or  immedi¬ 
ately  afterward.  The  Diario  de  Centro  America,  in  the 
National  Library  of  Guatemala  City,  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  years  we  seek  to  describe  in  this  work,  has  been 
a  mine  of  information.  El  Renacimiento  is  the  name  of 
a  daily  published  for  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Barrios.  It  tells  all  the  evil  it  could  discover  about  him 
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and  publishes  many  important  documents  which  we 
would  lack  without  it. 

For  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  Barrios  the 
Government  got  out  a  special  paper,  known  as  La  Union 
de  Centro  America,  containing  all  the  official  news, 
proclamations,  telegrams,  etc.,  relating  to  the  Unionist 
movement.  It  even  contained  many  reproductions  of 
proclamations  and  articles  against  the  Union  in  other 
Central  American  countries,  and  has  been  freely  con¬ 
sulted  by  us.  Our  authority  for  Presidential  decrees, 
treaties  and  laws  framed  by  the  National  Assembly  is 
found  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  Leyes  Patrias ,  which 
cover  the  administrations  of  Granados,  Barrios  and 
Barillas.  We  have  consulted  freely  Leyes  de  Indias  and 
Becopilacion  de  las  Leyes  de  Guatemala  in  comparing 
the  older  with  the  newer  legislation. 

In  addition  to  these  original  documents  we  have  used 
the  work  of  Rafael  Montufar,  El  folleto  de  don  Fer¬ 
nando  Cruz  sobre  la  Cuestion  de  Limites  entre  Guate¬ 
mala  y  Mexico.  Documentos  y  Aclaraciones,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  documents  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  An¬ 
other  set  of  original  documents  of  which  we  have  made 
use  is  contained  in  Carta  dirijida  por  el  Doctor  Marco 
A.  Soto  al  Senor  Jeneral  Presidente  Don  J.  Rufino  Bar¬ 
rios  y  contestacion  a  ella,  1883. 

Three  books  of  the  personal  reminiscences  by  men 
associated  with  Barrios  have  been  invaluable.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  work  of  Miguel  Garcia  Granados  entitled 
Memorias.  Though  the  “ memories”  do  not  reach  that 
epoch  in  the  life  of  their  author  when  he  was  associated 
with  Barrios  they  form  an  excellent  background  for  his 
biography  and  enable  us  to  know  the  intimate  character 
of  his  companion  in  arms,  the  man  whom  he  recognized 
as  his  chief  for  two  years.  The  value  of  the  Memorias 
de  Lorenzo  Montufar  (first  part)  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Memorias  of  Granados.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
second  part  of  these  Memorias  was  never  published.  We 
understand  that  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the  son  of 
Dr.  Montufar,  Lie.  Rafael  Montufar,  of  Guatemala  City. 
We  regret  very  much  that  this  gentleman  has  ignored 
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our  request  to  see  this  unedited  work  and  to  eo-operate 
in  other  ways  toward  this  work  as  he  could  do  probably 
better  than  any  other  man  alive  today.  However,  the 
first  part  of  the  work  of  Montufar,  though  containing 
little  directly  related  to  Barrios,  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
understanding  the  political  situation  of  Central  America 
during  the  decades  immediately  preceding  the  triumph 
of  the  Liberal  Revolution  in  Guatemala  and  to  knowing 
the  man  who  was  in  reality  the  power  behind  the  throne 
during  most  of  the  administration  of  Barrios. 

The  third  book  of  this  group  is  called  El  Tiempo  Viejo, 
Recuerdos  de  mi  Juventud,  and  is  by  Ramon  Salazar. 
The  latter  was  not  so  closely  associated  with  Barrios 
in  a  political  way  as  were  the  former  two.  So,  in  his 
description  of  events  he  is  more  objective  than  they  are. 
The  personal  element  does  not  enter.  On  the  other  hand, 
Salazar,  being  somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  seeks  to  ana¬ 
lyze  and  synthesize  the  motives  of  Barrios  and  to  classify 
him  psychologically.  Salazar’s  work  has  a  literary 
charm  about  it  that  makes  it  quite  worth  perusal,  even 
though  the  reader  has  no  special  interest  in  his  subject 
matter. 

Another  author  who  seeks  to  analyze  Barrios  and  the 
liberal  revolution  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scientific 
historian,  who  seeks  for  underlying  causes  in  the  super¬ 
ficial  flow  of  evjents,  is  Mariano  Zecena  in  his  La  Revolu- 
cion  de  1871  y  Sus  Caudillos. 

There  is  a  mass  of  pamphlets  on  Barrios,  containing 
addresses  made  on  June  30th,  July  19th  and  April  2nd 
through  the  past  fifty  years.  We  trust  the  numerous 
authors  of  these  pamphlets  will  not  take  offense  if  we 
do  not  mention  them  all  by  name.  I'hey  contain  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  of  value  for  the  purposes  of  this  work. 

We  should  publicly  express  our  thanks  to  the  munici¬ 
pal  authorities  of  Guatemala  City  and  Quezaltenango 
and  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  latter  place 
and  San  Marcos,  for  allotting  us  access  to  their  archives 
and  aiding  us  to  discover  the  documents  we  were  anxious 
to  consult. 

Among  the  recognized  works  on  Central  American 
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History  which  we  have  freely  used  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  work  are  the  following:  Milla,  Historia  de 
Centro  America;  Montufar,  Besena  Historica  de  Centro 
America;  A.  Carillo,  Historia  de  Centro  America; 
,Aguirre  Cinta,  Historia  de  Centro  America;  Sandoval, 
Corny endio  de  la  Historia  de  Centro  America;  Marure, 
Efemerides;  also  Las  Bevoluciones  de  Centro  America; 
Salazar,  Los  Hombres  de  la  Independence;  also  His¬ 
toria  del  Desenvolvimiento  Intellectual  de  Guatemala; 
Gamez,  Beminiscencias  Historicas;  M.  Barrios,  Memoria 
de  Jose  Arce,  and  others  of  lesser  importance. 

References  to  events  outside  of  Guatemala  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  data  contained 
in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  eleventh  edition. 

We  do  not  entertain  the  hope  that  we  have  been  able 
to  represent  Barrios  as  he  really  was,  nor  that  we  have 
escaped  all  possibility  of  error  in  our  description  of  the 
events  with  which  he  was  connected.  If  we  escape  with 
twenty -five  per  cent  of  error  or  less  we  shall  consider 
ourselves  fortunate.  So,  without  any  further  apologies , 
(how  apologetic  we  get  when  we  live  in  Latin  America), 
we  present  the  work  which  must  stand  or  fall  on  its 
merits,  our  excuse  for  adding  one  more  to  the  making 
of  many  books  being  our  desire  that  those  of  our  own 
race  and  generation  may  learn  to  know  their  neighbors 
and  therefore  enter  into  their  lives  and.  problems.  We 
have  thought  that  no  better  means  of  attaining  this 
object  could  be  used  than  that  which  we  have  adopted — 
the  study  of  an  outstanding  type ;  in  a  word,  of  the  hero 
whom  our  neighbors  reverence  and  whose  word  they 
follow. 
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Infancy  and  Youth 

It  is  a  coincidence  which  would  have  delighted  an 
old-style  writer  of  history  that  the  most  illustrious  son 
of  Central  America  first  saw  the  light  of  day  within  the 
shadow  of  her  greatest  volcano.  Nestling  among  the 
lower  ridges  of  Taeumulco  lies  the  little  village  of  San 
Lorenzo,  birthplace  of  Justo  Rufino  Barrios.  “Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?”  is  an  old  question, 
but  it  is  hard  to  avoid  asking  it  anew  as  we  contemplate 
this  mountain  hamlet.  It  is  one  of  a  thousand  tiny 
little  ladino 1  villages  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Central  America.  It  has  not  so  much  as  a 
guest-house  to  welcome  the  pilgrim  who,  perhaps  more 
interested  in  the  outward  accidents  of  history  than  in 
the  inner  concatenation  of  its  events,  seeks  out  the  birth¬ 
place  of  a  great  man.  The  present  inhabitants  of  San 
Lorenzo  continue  the  monotonous  existence  lived  by 
their  ancestors  during  the  past  four  hundred  years. 
Aside  from  the  yearly  fiesta  in  honor  of  the  patron 
saint,  with  its  fair  and  its  concourse  of  people  from 
neighboring  towns,  there  is  nothing  to  break  the  irk¬ 
some  uniformity  of  the  days.  The  men  go  to  their  work 
in  the  fields  and  the  women  grind  corn  into  tortillas 
or  tamales,  picket  out  a  pig  or  two  and  look  after  their 
fowls.  When  night  falls  no  one  thinks  of  lighting  a 
lamp  or  even  a  candle,  but  the  families  gather  about 
the  open  fire  in  the  center  of  the  kitchen  and,  while 

l  The  word  ladino  translated  literally  means  ‘  ‘intelligent  or 
cunning.  ’  ’  It  is  used  in  Central  America  to  distinguish  the 
Spanish-speaking  or  mestizo  population  from  those  who,  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  customs,  hold  to  the  ancient  Indian  traditions. 
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the  mixtamal 2  cooks,  the  men  talk  and  whittle  or  do  a 
little  tinkering  and  the  women  spin  or  weave.  Then 
the  mother  tastes  the  corn,  pronounces  it  “done,”  puts 
it  aside  to  cool,  throws  ashes  on  the  fire  and  everyone 
rolls  up  in  his  blanket  till  the  next  morning  when  the  • 
same  dreary  monotony  of  existence  is  taken  up  again. 

San  Lorenzo  has  remained  quite  unmoved  by  the 
spirit  of  her  renowned  son.  The  ideals  he  sought  to 
realize  are  still  looked  upon  as  abominable  heresies  by 
his  fellow-townsmen,  and  the  most  notable  thing  that 
many  of  his  compatriots  have  been  able  to  discover  about 
him  is  that  he  broke  his  mother’s  heart  ( pobrecita  la 
nina  Pepa )3  because  he  chose  to  be  a  politician  instead 
of  a  priest.  San  Lorenzo  is  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  we  should  expect  a  great  man  to  be  born. 

But  there  stands  Tacumulco,  as  calm  and  peaceful  to 
all  appearances  as  the  village  nestling  at  its  foot.  Yet 
time  has  been  when  Tacumulco  shot  forth  smoke  and 
burning  stone  and  caused  the  earth  to  tremble  violently. 
Even  so,  peaceful  San  Lorenzo  shot  out  of  her  midst 
Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  who  carried  a  tempest  in  his 
soul  with  lightnings  and  thunders  and  earthquakes 
which  were  to  utterly  change  the  political  organization 
of  his  country,  uproot  old  traditions  and  implant  new 
ideals. 

Just  how  far  Tacumulco  made  Barrios  what  he  was 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  inquire.  Mountain¬ 
eers  have  in  all  times  and  in  all  climes  been  renowned 
for  their  valor  and  their  love  of  liberty.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  living  in  a  country  where  earthquakes  are 
the  rule  and  volcanic  eruptions  are,,  not  uncommon, 
these  natural  phenomena  may  so  influence  the  nervous 

2  Mixtamal  is  the  name  given  to  the  product  which  results  from 
cooking  corn  with  lime.  Corn  is  usually  cooked  in  this  way 
in  the  evening  after  supper  and  then  next  day  washed  and  ground 
out  into  tortillas  or  tamales  which  form  the  principal  article  of 
diet  at  the  three  daily  meals. 

3  This  expression  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  the  author 
by  different  people  in  San  Lorenzo.  Translated  literally  it  would 
read,  “Poor  little  girl  Joe,”  referring  to  the  mother  of  Barrios, 
whose  name  was  Josefine. 
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system  that  a  “ volcanic”  temperament  is  the  result. 
Whether  Tacumulco  be  responsible  or  not,  Barrios  was 
most  decidedly  volcanic  in  his  make-up.  There  was  in 
him  something  of  Bismarck,  something  of  Cavour,  some¬ 
thing  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  with  this  there  was 
blended  a  very  generous  share  of  Pancho  Villa.  Of 
unbounded  energies,  suddenly  seizing  upon  an  idea  and 
converting  it  into  fact  before  other  men  had  even 
grasped  it,  magnetic  in  personality,  valiant  in  danger, 
epigramatic  in  speech,  dramatic  in  action,  illumined  by 
a  sudden  inspiration,  he  launched  himself  into  absolutely 
new  and  untried  courses.  There  is  no  better  word  to 
describe  him  than  the  adjective  volcanic. 

Not  even  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Catholic  reaction 
(1839-1871)  was  San  Lorenzo  honored  with  a  curate. 
Much  less  could  a  priest  be  found  there  when,  at  the 
very  height  of  the  liberal  regime  directed  by  Francisco 
Morazan  as  President  of  Central  America  and  Dr.  Mari¬ 
ano  Galvez  as  chief  of  the  State  of  Guatemala,  Barrios 
was  born  on  July  19,  1835.  But  though  no  priest  was 
at  hand  to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism  in  San  Lorenzo, 
the  rite  was  not  neglected.  Young  Rufino  had  had  just 
two  days  to  get  acquainted  with  his  new  surroundings 
when  he  was  bundled  up  and  carried  away  over  the 
continental  divide  to  San  Marcos,  twelve  miles  distant, 
where  he  was  duly  initiated  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Communion.  One  may  read  in  the  parish  register  (Book 
12)  of  San  Marcos  the  following  note  which  sufficiently 
establishes  the  above  statement :  San  Marcos,  July  21, 
1835.  I,  the  parish  priest,  solemnly  baptized  Justo  Ru¬ 
fino,  born  the  nineteenth,  legitimate  son  of  Ignacio  Bar¬ 
rios  and  Josefa  Auyon.  Godparents,  Jose  Luis  Villa- 
gran  and  Bonifacia  Barrios.  Signed,  Francisco  Estevan 

Lopez.”  .  „  ..  ,  ... 

Justo  Rufino  was  the  fourth  in  a  family  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren.  Mariano,  Carmen  and  Rita  were  all  older  than 
he.  The  father,  Jose  Ignacio,  was  a  scion  of  the  very 
numerous  Barrios  family  of  San  Marcos.4  He  was  a 

4  Carranza  (p.  3)  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  blood  relation  between  J.  Eufino  Barrios  and  Gerardo  Barrios, 
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dealer  in  horses  and  cattle  and  his  business  frequently 
brought  him  to  the  Auyon  ranch  in  San  Lorenzo.  Here 
he  came  to  know  Josef  a  Auyon  to  whom  he  was  sub¬ 
sequently  married.  The  Auyon  family  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  western  Guatemala,  owning  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  both  in  the  highlands  and  in  the  coast 
country,  and  having  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle.  When  Josef  a  was  married  she  received  her 
share  of  this  property  and  the  newly  wedded  couple 
erected  their  home  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  an¬ 
cestral.  Auyon  ranch.  Their  house  was  built  on  a  level 
space  in  a  corn  field  near  the  junction  of  two  brooks. 
The  house  still  stands  today.  It  is  easily  visible  from 
the  town  of  San  Lorenzo  and  is  reached  by  the  main 
road  running  from  this  village  to  Tejutla.  As  one  ap¬ 
proaches  the  house  from  this  main  road  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  over  one  of  the  brooks  on  a  footbridge  made  of  an 
oak  log  planed  on  one  side,  and  one  has  something  of 
the  feeling  of  entering  a  medieval  castle  over  its  draw¬ 
bridge.  Today,  the  stone-paved  patio  is  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  buildings,  but  when  the  Barrios  family 
set  up  housekeeping  they  had  only  one  long  adobe  house 
roofed  with  thatch.  They  planted  a  cherry  tree  anfl  a 
peach  tree  in  the  yard  and  three  eucalyptus  trees  just 
outside,  arranged  an  elderberry  hedge  on  the  sides  of 
the  patio  not  protected  by  the  house  and  began  to  raise 
a  family.  It  was  in  this  original  house  that  Justo 
Rufino  Barrios  was  born.  A  niece  of  the  Reformer  is 
the  present  owner  of  the  property,  but  the  birthroom 
is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  nation.  The  people  in 
charge  of  the  property  have  a  standing  order  to  allow 
anyone  who  so  desires  to  see  the  birthroom,  which  is  just 
such  a  room  as  may  be  seen  in  any”  mountain  home 

the  famous  patriot  and  liberal  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Salvador,  who  died  with  such  noble  fortitude  at  the  hands  of 
the  clericals  on  August  29,  1865.  If  the  word  of  some  of  the 
oldest  existing  members  of  the  Barrios  family  is  to  be  trusted 
Gerardo  Barrios  was  a  son  of  an  older  brother  of  Jose  Ienacio’ 
the  father  of  our  hero.  °  ’ 
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today  except  for  the  marble  tablet  which  commemorates 
the  birth  of  the  great  reformer. 

Jose  Ignacio  proved  to  be  a  good  manager  and  ulti¬ 
mately  took  over  many  of  the  properties  which  had 
belonged  to  his  wife’s  family.  So  young  Rufino  grew 
up  in  a  home  of  relative  opulence.  Very  early  his  en¬ 
ergetic  character  began  to  manifest  itself.  Traditions 
float  about  San  Lorenzo  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  ring¬ 
leader  among  the  boys  of  his  generation  in  all  their 
mischief.  War  was  his  favorite  game.  After  a  suc¬ 
cessful  “battle”  he  would  reward  his  comrades  with 
pieces  of  brown  sugar  ( panela )  stolen  from  the  paternal 
storehouse.  Some  of  his  pranks  were  not  quite  so  in¬ 
nocent.  Don  Isabel  Lopez,  the  oldest  citizen  of  San 
Lorenzo,  who,  on  July  1,  1920,  celebrated  his  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  first  birthday,  worked  for  Jose  Ignacio  for 
many  years  as  a  muleteer  and  is  authority  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story.  Once  it  occurred  to  Rufino  to  try  to 
make  a  burro  ride  on  a  mule.  He  enlisted  don  Isabel’s 
help  in  his  project  but  the  result  was  far  from  happy, 
for  the  burro  was  bucked  off  and  had  its  back  broken. 
Jose  Ignacio  had  to  punish  both  his  muleteer  and  his  son 
for,  this  escapade. 

.  While  still  a  mere  lad  Rufino  had  gained  great  fame  as 
a  “broncho  buster”  and  was  the  idol  of  all  the  employees 
of  the  ranch.  But  the  boy  was  a  problem  to  his  parents. 
After  one  of  his  escapades,  which  tried  Jose  Ignacio’s 
temper  beyond  endurance,  his  father  decided  to  punish 
him  by  making  him  a  muleteer.6  Though  he  was  not 

6  There  is  a  constant  intercourse  between  the  highlands  and 
the  coast  country  in  Central  America.  Flour,  cloth,  pottery  and 
many  other  manufactured  articles  are  sent  down  from  the  high¬ 
lands  to  the  coast,  and  coffee,  sugar,  tropical  fruits  and  all  im¬ 
ported  articles  destined  for  the  heights  come  back  by  the  same 
convoys  which  take  the  highland  products  to  the  coast.  Originally 
men  were  the  bearers  of  all  these  burdens,  as  the  Indians  had  no 
domestic  animals  capable  of  carrying  loads  before  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards.  This  ancient  custom  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  men  (full-blood  Indians)  are  still  the  principal 
carriers.  The  Spanish  conquerors  continued  to  exploit  the  Indians 
as  burden-bearers  as  their  own  rulers  had  done  before  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards.  But  many  of  the  priests  who  accompanied 
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yet  ten  years  old  when  put  to  this  work  Rufino  took  his 
medicine  manfully.  The  life  of  the  muleteer  had  no 
terrors  for  him  and  he  took  his  part  with  the  rest,  riding 
the  lone  mare  which  always  precedes  the  muletrain, 
sleeping  in  the  open  and  eating  the  rough  food  of  his 
companions.7 8 

He  was  fourteen  years  of  age  before  he  began  to  think 
of  going  to  school.  One  day  someone  taunted  him  with 
not  being  able  to  read  and  he  resolvea  that  that  taunt 
should  never  again  be  repeated.  As  stated  there  was  no 
resident  priest  at  San  Lorenzo.  Once  a  year  a  priest 
came  to  say  Mass  at  the  celebration  of  the  titular  saint. 
But  the  village  had  its  Church  building  with  a  sacristan 
in  charge,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  Church  open 
during  the  day  for  the  faithful  who  wished  to  light  a 
candle  or  say  a  prayer.  Before  the  liberal  revolution  the 
sacristan  was  usually  the  school  teacher,  and  school  was 
held  in  the  ‘ 4 convent. ’  ’  s  Justo  Rufino  presented  himself 

the  conquerors  or  followed  in  their  wake,  exerted  their  influence 
on  the  Spanish  Government  to  abolish  what  they  considered  an 
abuse.  Las  Casas  was  especially  active  in  seeking  legislation  to 
alleviate  the  lot  of  the  Indian.  As  early  as  1542  (Milla)  a  decree 
was  issued  by  Charles  the  Fifth  prohibiting  the  exploitation  of 
the  Indians  as  burden-bearers.  As  a  substitute  for  the  Indians, 
mules  and  muleteers  were  introduced  from  Spain.  The  profession 
of  muleteer  has  come  to  be  the  property  of  certain  families  and 
there  are,  in  Guatemala  at  least,  whole  villages  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  these  families.  The  life  of  the  arriero  or  muleteer 
is  a  rough  and  hard  one.  He  must  continually  contend  with  the 
proverbially  stubborn  mule,  is  in  constant  danger  from  brigands, 
exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  heights  and  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  to 
the  torrents  of  rain  in  the  rainy  season  and  the  burning  sun  and 
dust  of  the  dry  season,  must  sleep  in  the  open  air,  a  sleep  inter¬ 
rupted  by  animals  breaking  their  tethers  and  fighting  among 
themselves,  and  must  put  forth  a  considerable  exertion  of  brute 
force  in  the  matter  of  loading  and  unloading*4  the  mules.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Jose  Ignacio  to  find  a  better 
way  to  tame  the  wild  spirit  of  his  son  than  by  making  him  an 
arriero. 

7  Isabel  L6pez  and  Andres  Tellez  are  both  authorities  for  the 
above.  I  have  seen  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  Eufino  Barrios 
followed  the  career  of  muleteer  during  his  youth  in  any  other 
source. 

8  Although  the  Spanish  dictionary  gives  to  the  word  convento 
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at  tbe  school  determined  to  learn  how  to  read.  The  text¬ 
book  was  Ripalda’s  catechism.  Rufino,  with  his  char¬ 
acteristic  energy,  set  himself  to  learn  the  catechism,9 
and  don  Isabel  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  had 
mastered  it  all  in  a  week  and  that  in  two  weeks  he  was 
able  to  read.  This  seems  incredible  even  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  phonetic  system  on  the  one  hand  and  Justo  Rufino 
Barrios  on  the  other,  and  we  must  undoubtedly  make 
some  allowance  for  the  seventy  years  which  don  Isabel’s 
memory  has  to  bridge. 

The  parents  of  Barrios,  seeing  that  he  was  taking  an 
interest  in  study  gave  him  every  facility  to  continue  it.10 
He  was  sent  'to  San  Marcos  where  he  formed  a  lasting 

the  same  meaning  as  is  conveyed  in  our  English  word  convent, 
popular  usage  in  Guatemala  designates  as  the  convento  those 
apartments  which  are  invariably  built  at  the  side  of  every  village 
church  and  which  are  used  by  the  priest  when  in  residence  or 
when  paying  his  visits.  These  apartments  remain  unoccupied  most 
of  the  time  under  our  present  regime  in  which  the  State  has 
established  its  schools  in  separate  buildings.  Formerly  this  “con¬ 
vent”  was  often  used  as  a  school  with  the  sacristan  in  charge. 

9  This  was  in  the  heyday  of  the  Catholic  reaction  when  the 
highest  prize  offered  to  the  children  in  the  schools  was  that  of 
making  them  choir  boys  in  the  churches.  (Montufar.)  The 
liberal  regime  and  especially  don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  for  22 
years  President  of  Guatemala,  claims  the  credit  of  having  estab¬ 
lished  education  on  a  firm  basis.  The  liberals  have  at  least  abol¬ 
ished  Ripalda  as  a  text.  They  have  also  put  up  sumptuous  school 
buildings  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  and  have  established 
a  few  schools  among  the  Indians.  But  on  the  whole  the  claims 
of  the  liberals  to  glory  on  this  score  are  grossly  exaggerated. 
In  many  respects  the  Catholic  regime  offered  a  better  opportunity 
to  the  student  than  does  the  present  order.  It  is  true  that  the 
clerical  party  made  no  pretense  of  educating  the  masses,  whereas 
the  liberals  seek  to  do  this.  However,  the  great  majority  of 
the  so-called  schools  on  the  plantations,  where  most  of  the  people 
live,  are  only  opened  once  or  twice  a  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  University,  which,  under  the  clericals  had  a  complete  cur¬ 
riculum  and  was  a  distinct  force  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  has 
degenerated  into  separate  schools  of  law  and  medicine  largely 
subserving  political  ends.  There  has  really  been  little  change  for 
the  better,  though  the  proportion  of  illiterates  has  undoubtedly 
lessened  somewhat  under  liberal  rule. 

ioi  have  followed  the  account  of  Llaven  amplified  by  don. 
Isabel  as  to  how  Barrios  learned  to  read.  Tellez  and  Carranza 
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friendship  with  his  teacher,  Lisandro  Rodas.  After  a 
year  or  two  in  San  Marcos  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit 
College  in  Quezaltenango  where  he  learned  Latin,11  and 
then  a  year  later  he  went  to  .the  famous  Escuela  de  Cristo 
in  Guatemala. 

But  Barrios  did  not  lose  all  connection  with  San 
Lorenzo.  His  vacations  were  spent  there.  It  was  there, 
too,  that  his  first  .son  was  born.  This  boy  was  given 
the  name  of  Venancio,  and  was  reared  by  the  parents 
of  Barrios.12  The  mother  was  a  servant  on  the’ Barrios 
ranch  and  Rufino  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the 
time.13 

W- 

insist  that  he  first  learned  to  read  in  San  Marcos,  but  the  above 
account  seems  more  reliable. 

11  Llaven  is  authority  for  the  above  statement.  The  Jesuit 
College  was  afterwards  converted  into  the  Institute >  Naoional 
Occidental  de  Varones,  which  is  still  in  existence,  but  the  icono¬ 
clastic  zeal  of  the  liberals  burned  all  the  books  of  the  Jesuits 
so  no  official  record  of  the  matriculation  of  Barrios  in  this  institu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  today. 

12  Venancio  Barrios  was  given  every  opportunity  by  his  father 
when  the  latter  became  President  of  the  Bepublic  and  was  made, 
in  due  time,  a  General  in  the  Guatemala  army.  When  his  father 
started  out  on  the  campaign  in  which  he  met  his  death,  Venancio 
was  in  disgrace  because  he  had  separated  from  his  wife  against 
his  father’s  wishes.  He  accompanied  the  army  to  the  front, 
however,  though  without  any  body  of  troops  under  his  command. 
■When  he  heard  that  his  father  had  perished,  he  hurled  himself, 
almost  alone,  against  the  opposing  troops  of  the  Bepublic  of 
Salvador  and  died  in  action.  The  latter  announced  the  death  of 
Barrios,  the  son,  before  they  knew  of  the  death  of  Barrios  himself. 

13  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Latin  America  the  great 
number  of  natural  children  whom  Barrios  begot  is  in  no  way 
considered  a  stain  upon  his  honor  or  good  name;  rather  the 
contrary.  A  quotation  from  Carranza  (p.  20)  will  illustrate  this 
point.  He  says :  ‘  ‘  That  the  family  spirit  was  very  strong  in 
Barrios  may  be  seen  by  his  actions.  He  respected  and  truly 
loved  his  wife,  as  many  who  were  close  to  the  family  circle  assure 
us._  The  great  Beformer  was  a  model  father  not  only  for  his 
legitimate  children  but  also  for  his  natural  children,  for  in  the 
noble  breast  of  Barrios  there  was  no  room  for  inequalities  which 
were  contrary  to  his  superior  spirit  and  to  nature.  Although 
exposed  constantly  to  the  fortunes  of  war  and  although  the  cares 
of  Government  were  heavy  upon  him,  he  found  time  to  dedicate 
to  his  children  and  gave  them  all  a  good  education.” 
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One  of  his  natural  sons,  Antonio  Barrios  (whom  he  afterward 
had  educated  in  the  United-' States  in  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point),  expressed  himself  as  follows,  in  his  first  public 
discourse  before  a  literary  society:  ‘ ‘ I  do  not  owe  my  birth  to 
a  union  formed  by  a  man  and  woman  under  the  protection  and 
shade  of  religion  and  law,  but  to  a  union  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  free,  nature  and  true  love.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  make 
this  confession.  Instead  of  complaining  of  my  lot  I  gratefully 
accept  it  and  rejoice  in  it.  I  have  never  seen  in  my  father  the 
Dictator  or  the  President.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  acted 
like  a  gentleman  in  his  relation  to  me.  Instead  of  treating  me 
with  disdain  and  dishonor  ^s  one  of  those  inopportune  beings 
who  are  the  living  remembrances  of  hours  of  pleasure  and  illusion, 
he  called  me  to  him,  he  gave  me  every  opportunity,  he  generously 
broke  bread  with  me.  He  helped  me  develop  intellectually  in 
order  that  I  might  not  die  in  ignorance  nor  rot  my  heart  in  im¬ 
morality.  He  has  publicly  given  us  his  protection  and  his  name 
in  order  that  we  might  recognize  and  thank  him  for  what  he  has 
done  for  us  and  with  tender  love  say  ‘Father’  to  him.” 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  speech  was  given  at  a  public 
function  of 'a  literary  society  and  that  the  complete  discourse 
was  afterward  incorporated  into  the  official  Reader  used  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  Publie  Schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin-American  viewpoints  as  to  what  constitutes 
sexual  morality  are  very  divergent  indeed. 


II 


Political  History  op  Guatemala  Up  to  1855 

The  discovery  of  America  and  its  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards  has  always  possessed  a  dramatic  interest  for 
students  of  history.  But  the  conquest  over,  there  is 
little  of  special  note  in  all  the  so-called  Colonial  Period. 
The  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
sees  Spanish  America  again  in  the  limelight.  Spain  was 
weakened  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  internal  dis¬ 
turbances  following  thereupon.  Bolivar  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  inspired  by  the  example  of  Washington  and 
the  free  institutions  of  North  America,  won  inde¬ 
pendence  for  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  forming 
the  new  Republic  of  Colombia.  Mexico  won  her 
independence  after  years  of  fighting  and  turmoil.  In 
1821  Central  America  began  to  catch  the  contagion  of 
freedom,  and  the  State  of  Chiapas,  then  belonging  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  was  the  first  to  declare  its  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Spain.  The  State  of  Guatemala  followed 
suit  on  September  15th  of  the  same  year,  declaring  that 
“the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  is  a  free  nation,  independ¬ 
ent  of  any  other  whatsoever.  ’  ’  El  Salvador  made  a  sim¬ 
ilar  declaration  on  September  29th.  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras,  however,  favored  the  so-called  plan  of  Iguala 
formed  by  Augustin  de  Iturbide,  by  which  an  empire  to 
be  conducted  along  conservative  lines  was  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Mexico  and  Central  Ameriqg  under  his  rule. 
Costa  Rica  remained  neutral.  Though  the  State  of 
Guatemala  had  at  first  declared  in  favor  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  Central  America,  when  the  matter  was  put  to  a 
vote  the  conservative  elements  triumphed  at  the  polls 
and  Guatemala  united- with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Empire  of  Iturbide.  Salvador  stood 
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alone1  and  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  troops  of  the 
Mexican  Emperor  under  his  able  General,  Pilisola,  and 
on  February  9,  1823,  the  authority  of  Iturbide  was  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  last  opposing  State. 

This  arrangement  lasted  little  more  than  a  year. 
Iturbide  could  not  sustain  himself  in  Mexico,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Filisola,  seeing  that  the  empire  was  disintegrating, 
generously  aided  the  Central  Americans  to  call  an  As¬ 
sembly  which  should  fix  the  status  of  their  country  as 
an  independent  state.  The  new  government  of  Mexico 
immediately  recognized  the  independence  of  Central 
America  and  the  only  permanent  effect  of  the  short 
union  with  the  ephemeral  empire  of  Iturbide  was  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  Central  America  of  the  State  of 
Chiapas  to  Mexico.  This  State,  by  means  of  a  plebiscite, 
decided  to  remain  united  to  Mexico  and  has  apparently 
never  regretted  its  decision. 

Meanwhile,  after  considerable  discussion,  a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  on  November  24,  1824,  by  the  constitu¬ 
ent  assembly  organized  by  Filisola.  The  Federation  of 
Central  America  was  the  name  given  to  the  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  nations.  The  constitution  was  framed 
after  the  pattern  of  the  famous  North  American  instru¬ 
ment  2  and  began  to  function  immediately. 

1  As  a  last  resource,  Salvador  declared  herself  annexed  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  hoping  in  this  way  to  intimidate  the 
troops  of  Iturbide.  His  general,  Filisola,  answered  that  he  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  United  States  but  that  he  would  continue  the 
war  against  Salvador  until  the  latter  surrendered.  ✓ 

2  Many  of  the  changes  later  adopted  as  amendments  to  the 
North  American  Constitution  formed  a  part  of  the  original  text 
of  the  Central  American  instrument.  This  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  which  the  Central  American 
Constitution  abolished,  declaring  that  “every  man  is  free  in  the 
republic.  No  man  may  be  held  as  a  slave  where  this  constitution 
bears  rule,  nor  can  he  who  traffics  in  slaves  be  a  citizen  of  this 
republic  (Title  2,  Section  2,  Article  13).”  Other  differences  were 
the  direct  election  of  Senators  and  Judges  (even  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court),  and  the  fact  that  the  Senate  took  the  place 
of  a  cabinet,  being  in  permanent  session  and  having  the  veto 
power  instead  of  this  being  given  to  the  executive.  A  substitute 
was  provided  for  every  two  Eepresentatives  or  Senators,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  death  or  removal  from 
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-  However,  the  regime  of  the  new  constitution  did  not 
begin  very  auspiciously.3  Elections  for  President  were 
held  and  none  of  the  candidates  received  a  clear  ma¬ 
jority.  The  constitution  provided  that,  in  such  a  con¬ 
tingency,  Congress  should  name  the  person  who  should 
exercise  the  executive  authority.  In  accordance  with 
this  provision  Manuel  Arce  was  elected  President  of 
the  Federation  of  Central  America  and  took  possession 
of  his  office  on  April  29,  1825.  The  Federation  enjoyed 
a  kind  of  peace  for  a  full  year.  Arce  had  been  elected 

office  of  either  one  of  the  incumbents.  The  matter  of  election* 
was  rather  complicated.  Every  250  inhabitants  had  to  elect  a 
representative  to  a  district  meeting.  This  meeting  in  turn  desig¬ 
nated  its  representative  to  a  county  meeting,  and  so  on,  so  that 
as  many  as  five  or  six  different  assemblies  stood  between  the 
voter  and  the  ultimate  object  of  his  vote.  The  Constitution  of 
Central  America  also  contains  provisions  to  secure  rotation  in 
office  and  places  restrictions  on  the  holding  of  certain  offices  by 
ecclesiastics. 

8  Many  reasons  have  been  sought  for  the  failure  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  constitution.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  failure  of  the 
Central  American  Constitution  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  sought  to 
adapt  a  form  of  Government,  eminently  successful  among  men 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Puritan  traditions,  to  a  people  who  had  no 
traditions  of  self-governm|ent  whatever.  Throughout  all  the 
years  of  colonial  dominion,  Spain  had  sent  out  all  her  officials 
direct  from  the  Peninsula.  Those  who  were  bom  in  the  colonies 
had  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
They  were  accustomed  to  absolute  monarchy  in  both  Church  and 
State.  Then  they  had  independence  suddenly  thrust  upon  them. 
It  did  not  cost  them  seven  years  of  hard  fighting  as  it  did  the 
English-speaking  colonies.  The  leaders  were  either  impractical 
dreamers  like  Barrundia,  or  soldiers  of  fortune  like  Morazan. 
Then,  too,  the  stage  of  industrial  development  tended  to  impede 
a  strong  federal  Government.  The  economic  organization  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  had  not  yet  passed  the  feudal  epoch.  The  basis 
of  society  was  serfdom.  It  was  not  a  mere  accident  that  the 
southern  planters  stood  for  States  Bights  against  the  northern 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  Slave  holders  being  supreme  in  their  own  small 
sphere  are  naturaliy  very  resentful  of  any  superior  authority,  and 
are  slow  to  co-operate  with  others.  It  is  true  that  slavery  was 
abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  Central  America  on  paper,  but 
it  continued  in  fact  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  As 
against  the  influential  plantation  owners,  there  were  only  a  few 
“intellectuals”  to  stand  for  the  federal  type  of  Government. 
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by  the  liberal  party,  that  is  to  say,  the  party  which 
favored  a  strong  federal  government.  But  he  soon 
began  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  conservatives, 
mueh  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  former  friends. 

In  the  constitution  provision  had  been  made  for  a 
federal  district,  but  no  such  district  was  formed  for 
some  years.  The  Federal  authorities  naturally  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  superior  to  the  State  authorities  and 
the  latter  resented  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  matters  which  they  regarded  as  purely  local. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  a  coup  d’etat  carried  out 
on  September  6,  1826,  in  which  Arce  imprisoned  Jose 
Barrundia,  chief  of  the  State  of  Guatemala4  and  changed 
all  the  State  authorities,  going  through  the  form  of  new 
elections  to  put  clericals  and  conservatives  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  had  been  held  by  liberals.  The  State  of 
Salvador  resented  these  high-handed  measures  of  Arce 
and  rose  in  rebellion  against  him.  There  followed  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  fighting  and  negotiations  in  which  for¬ 
tune  favored  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  parties. 
The  Barrundia  government  sought  to  sustain  itself  in 
the  person  of  its  vice-chief,  Cirilo  Flores,  but  he  fell 
a  victim  to  mob  violence  in  the  very  Cathedral  of  Quezal- 
tenango  whither  he  had  fled  seeking  asylum.  This  and 
similar  events  convinced  all  those  of  the  liberal  persua¬ 
sion  that  Arce  must  be  driven  from  his  place  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Central  America  by  force  of  arms. 

A  leader  for  these  scattered  patriots  sprang  into  the 

4  The  fundamental  cause  of  the  break  between  the  Federal  and 
State  authorities  was  undoubtedly  the  radical  opposition  of  the 
latter  to  the  clergy  and  especially  to  the  monastic  orders..  The 
immediate  cause  was  a  dispute  about  Raoul,  an  old  soldier  of 
Napoleon,  who  had  taken  service  with  the  Central  American  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  who  had  been  guilty  of  insubordination.  The  Federal 
authorities,  in  seeking  to  make  him  their  prisoner,  had  forcibly 
entered  several  homes.  The  State  authorities  declared  this  to 
be  an  infringement  of  their  rights  and  prepared  to  oppose  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  such  acts  by  force.  They  were  also  very  sensitive  about 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Guatemala  had,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  federation’s  existence,  paid  $43,000  moTe  than  had  been 
stipulated  toward  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government,  while 
the  other  States  had  paid  nothing  whatsoever. 
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arena.  Francisco  Morazan5  first  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Trinidad  on  'November  19,  1827,  when, 
with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  he  completely  routed  General 
Milla,  whom  Arce  had  sent  against  him.  His  military 
genius  captivated  the  popular  imagination  and  he  be¬ 
came  the  center  of  the  liberal  movement.  After  routing 
Arce’s  troops  in  many  different  encounters  he  finally 
shut  up  the  latter  in  Guatemala  City  and  forced  him  to 
capitulate  on  April  12,  1829.  The  liberal  party  was 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  through  the  victories  of  Mora¬ 
zan.  The  State  authorities  whom  Arce  had  removed 
were  restored  to  their  positions  and  Morazan  was  him¬ 
self  elected  President  of  Central  America,  being  duly 
inaugurated  in  September,  1830. 

Various  individuals  occupied  the  position  of  Chief  of 
the  State  of  Guatemala  in  rapid  succession,  until,  after 
many  intrigues  the  office  was  given  to  Dr.  Mariano 
Galvez.  He  proved  himself  a  worthy  and  energetic  Chief 
and  did  much  to  improve  the  public  health  and  beautify 
the  capital  city. 

Both  Morazan  and  Galvez  were  liberals  and  both  were 
men-  of  energy  and  talent.  But  it  became  increasingly 
evident  that  the  President  of  the  Federation  of  Central 
America  and  the  Chief  of  the  State  of  Guatemala  could 
not  rule  in  the  same  city.  Galvez  went  so  far  as  to  speak 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  an  “unwelcome  guest” 
in  Guatemala  City.  A  Federal  district  was  at  last 
designated  in  the  State  of  Salvador  and  Morazan  and 
the  Federal  Government  moved  thither.  As  the  presi¬ 
dential  term  was  four  years,  new  elections  were  held  in 
1834.  Jose  Cecilio  del  Valle  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
vote,  but  died  before  the  result  of  the  ..election  was  an¬ 
nounced.  New  elections  were  ordered  and  Morazan 
proved  the  choice  of  the  people,  thus  continuing  in  the 
presidency  for  a  second  term.  Dr.  Galvez  was  also  re¬ 
elected  as  Chief  of  Guatemala  on  February  25,  1835, 
so  that  when  Justo  Rufino  Baraos  was  born  on  July  19, 

5  Morazan  was  a  native  of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  and  was  born 
in  1792.  Up  to  the  time  that  Honduras  was  organized  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  State  he  was  simply  a  clerk  in  a  business  establishment. 
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1835,  it  was  as  a  citizen:  of  Central  America  under  the 
presidency  of  Francisco  Dftorazan,  and  of  the  State  of 
Guatemala  with  Dr.  Mariano  Galvez  as  Chief. 

During  the  early  years  of  Barrios,  while  he  was  going 
through  the  usual  process  of  cutting  teeth,  learning  to 
walk,  being  weaned  and  lisping  his  first  words,  changes 
in  the  laws  of  Guatemala,  which  were  truly  revolution¬ 
ary  in  their  significance,  were  being  attempted.  The 
judiciary  system  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  that  of  the 
colonial  period,  dominated  entirely  by  Spanish  law  and 
procedure.  With  the  desire  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
and  up-to-date  method  of  judiciary  procedure,  Barrun- 
dia  translated  Livingston’s  famous  Louisiana  Code  into 
Spanish  and  presented  it  to  the  State  Assembly.  His 
eloquence  carried  the  day  and  the  code  was  adopted  as 
the  law  of  the  land.  Among  other  radical  changes  from 
the  older  system  this  code  abolished  .  the  death 
penalty,6  established  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  instituted 
trial  by  jury.7 

6  Even  before  the  fall  of  Galvez  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
out  the  Louisiana  Code  became  evident  in  Guatemala,  and  it  was 
repealed.  Very  few  traces  of  its  existence  are  left.  However, 
the  death  penalty  is  never  executed  now.  Treason  is  the  only 
crime  punishable  by  death  in  Guatemala  today.  Stocks,  and  the 
whipping-post  are  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  authorities,  but 
there  is  no  guillotine  or  electric  chair,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  rope 
for  the  most  heartless  murderer.  Not  only  has  the  death  penalty 
been  abolished  from  the  statute  books,  but  also  from  the  mass 
consciousness.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  The 
writer  recalls  the  case  of  an  Indian  witch-doctor  who  ordered 
five  men  sacrificed  according  to  the  ancient  Indian  rite.  Among 
the  victims  were  two  Europeans.  Popular  feeling  ran  so  high 
\hat  the  old  witch-doctor  was  ordered  to  stand  at  the  whipping¬ 
post  for  fifty  lashes  a  day.  He  stood  it  for  nearly  two  weeks  and 
then  died,  literally  beaten  to  death. 

7  The  system  of  juries  established  in  the  Livingston  code  proved 
to  be  utterly  impractical  for  Guatemala  at  this  time.  It  greatly 
increased  the  expense  of  the  judicial  system  at.  a  time  when  the 
exchequer  was  at  low  ebb.  But  the  chief  objection  to  it.  was 
that,  whereas  the  judges  knew  only  Spanish,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  jurors  were  Indians,  who  understood  little  or  no  Spanish. 
The  idea  of  imposing  a  legal  code  adapted  to  a  homogeneous 
population  and  so  advanced  in  its  procedure  that  even  today  the 
most  civilized  communities  have  not  felt  it  wise  to  adopt  it  fully, 
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Not  only  was  the  judiciary  system  changed.  Radical 
innovations  were  carried  out  limiting  the  po^er  of  the 
Church  and  breaking  up  long-established  practices.  The 
cemeteries  were  secularized,  civil  marriage  was  made 
compulsory  before  ecclesiastical  marriage  was  permitted 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  securing  of  divorce 
under  certain  conditions.  These  measures  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  the  clerical  party 
against  Galvez.8  In  order  to  sustain  himself  he  had 
recourse  to  some  rather  arbitrary  measures  which 
the  circumstances  really  justified,  but  which  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  doctrinaire  democrats  like  Barrundia  and 
Molina,  who  wanted  to  see  democratic  principles  and 
practices  carried  out  to  the  letter  of  the  law  even  if 
doing  so  meant  death  to  the  cause  of  democracy.  Galvez 
found  it  more  difficult  to  govern  every  day.  Morazan 
and  the  Federal  Government  could  not  forget  the  plots 
of  Galvez  against  them  which  had  at  last  obliged  them 
to  leave  Guatemala  City.  As  stated,  many  of  the 
liberals  were  estranged  from  the  Chief  of  the  State  of 
Guatemala,  among  them  some  of  the  most  talented  and 
influential.  His  anti-clerical  legislation  had  aroused  the 
Catholic  party  to  fury,  and  he  could  epunt  on  no  aid 
from  that  quartef. 

Then  came  the  cholera.  Cholera  morbus  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  invade  Guatemala  from  Mexico  in  the  year  that 
Barrios  was  born  (1835).  But  Galvez,  with  his  char¬ 
acteristic  energy,  had  closed  the  frontier.  The  danger 
seemed  to  have  passed  when  cholera  suddenly  appeared 
among  the  negro  slaves  on  a  ship  en  route  from  Africa 
to  British  Honduras.  Some  Guatemala  peddlers  evi¬ 
dently  carried  the  disease  from  Belize  to  Gualan,  their 
home,  and  from  there  it  spread  all  over  the  eastern 

upon  a  country  where  not  20  per  cent  of  the  population  could  even 
understand  the  language  of  the  courts,  could  only  have  been  born 
in  the  brain  of  such  a  dreamer  as  Jose  Francisco  Barrundia. 

8  The  work  of  G&lvez  was  not  simply  negative.  He  introduced 
a  system  of  sewers,  established  parks  and  market-places  and  began 
work  on  the  large  municipal  theater  which,  until  the  earthquake 
of  1917,  was  one  of  the  principal  architectural  features  of  Guate¬ 
mala  City. 
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part  of  the  state.  Galvez  immediately  took  strong 
measures  to  combat  the  plague.  The  simple-minded 
country,  folk  and  the  superstitious  Indians  saw  the  mys¬ 
terious  looking  cases  of  the  doctors  and  watched  them 
take  their  utensils  to  the  river  and  wash  them.  They 
immediately  supposed  that  the  waters  were  being 
poisoned.  There  are  many  authentic  documents  in  exist¬ 
ence  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  cholera 
was  believed  by  a  great  many  people  to  be  due  to 
poisoned  waters,  and  that  it  was  thought  that  Doctor 
Galvez  was  poisoning  his  fellow-citizens  because  they 
would  not  be  coerced  into  accepting  trial  by  jury,  nor 
civil  marriage  nor  burial  in  unconsecrated  ground. 

The  Department  of  Santa  Rosa  rose  in  rebellion.  This 
revolution  was  overcome  by  the  Government  but  the 
fear  of  the  poisoned  waters  was  very  real,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  rebellion  overcome  in  one  section  than  it  broke 
out  in  another.  Rafael  Carrera9  soon  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a  guerrilla  fighter  and  became  the  soul  of  the 
revolution.  Whenever  he  captured  a  Government  doctor 
he  made  him  drink  the  contents  of  his  bottles.  As  one 
of  the  principal  medicines  carried  was  laudanum  the 
doctor  inevitably  perished  and  the  supposition  that  the 
Government  of  Galvez  was  poisoning  the  waters  became 
an  absolute  certainty  to  the  ignorant  followers  of  Car¬ 
rera.  The  clerical  party,  with  some  notable  exceptions, 
•allowed  this  idea  to  gain  ground.  Although  at  times 
the  more  cultured  members  of  the  Catholic  party  re¬ 
volted  against  the  savagery  of  Carrera10  the  fact  that 

9  Carrera  translated  literally  means  ‘  ‘  career  ’  ’  and  Rafael  Car¬ 
rera  ’s  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Indian,  Negro  and  Spanish 
blood  were  mingled  in  the  poor  Guatemala  City  family  from 
which  he  sprang.  Beginning  life  as  a  peon,  he  rose  to  the  estate 
of  swineherd  in  his  young  manhood.  A  certain  superstitious  ele¬ 
ment  in  his  nature  made  him  seek  out  the  priest  in  any  town 
he  visited.  The  priest  in  Matesquintla,  Father  Agueche  (Grana¬ 
dos),  made  him  a  sort  of  protegee  and  arranged  a  marriage  for 
him  above  his  station  in  life.  Carrera  was  at  first  no  doubt  quite 
as  sincere  as  any  of  his  followers  in  believing  that  the  plague 
was  due  to  the  poisoning  of  the  waters  by  the  liberals. 

10  Montufar,  in  his  Memorias  (p.  467  ff),  gives  a  list  of  some 
25  or  30  acts  of  barbarity  perpetrated  by  Carrera  and  his  hordes. 
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lie  was  obeyed  with  simple  faith  by  his  hordes,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  himself  was  easily  managed  by 
anyone  who  wore  a  cassock,  made  him  an  ideal  instru¬ 
ment  (in  the  hands  of  the  clerical  party. 

Finally  the  liberals  opposed  to  Galvez  rose  in  re¬ 
bellion  against  him,  and  feeling  themselves  unable  to 
overthrow  him  alone,  called  in  the  aid  of  Carrera. 
Guatemala  City  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  strange  army, 
made  up  of  the  most  advanced  liberals  and  the  most 
reactionary  clericals,  on  February  2,  1839.  The  liberal 
regime  did  not  fall  with  the  fall  of  Galvez.  Carrera 
was  as  yet  too  much  of  a  novice  in  politics  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  position.  The  liberals  who  had  called 
in  his  aid  gave  him  gold  and  made  him  a  general  in  the 
army,  placing  him  in  command  of  the  district  of  Mita 
in  eastern  Guatemala.  Jose  Francisco  Barrundia  be¬ 
came  the  dominating  character  in  the  State  again,  with 
Pedro  Valenzuela  as  nominal  chief. 

The  same  day  that  Guatemala  City  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  united  army,  “Los  Altos,”  11  having  their  center 
in  Quezaltenango  and  including  Solola,  Totonicapan, 
Huehuetenango  and  San  Marcos,  declared  themselves  to 
be  a  separate  State.  Guatemala  City  was  too  busy  with 
its  own  affairs  to  enforce  obedience  on<“Los  Altos”  and 
left  the  matter  for  the  Federal  Congress  to  decide  in 
accordance  with  the  fourteenth  Title  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Federal  Congress  ultimately  recognized  the  new 
State.12 

The  way  he  massacred  the  whole  of  the  municipality  of  Quezal¬ 
tenango  in  1840  is  well  known. 

11  Literally,  ‘  ‘  The  Heights  ’  ’  is  the  name  given  to  the  commu¬ 
nities  occupying  the  high  upland  plain  in  ^the  western  section 
of  Guatemala. 

12  It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  without  moving  from  San 
Lorenzo,  Barrios  had  lived  in  three  distinct  States  by  the  time  he 
was  five  years  old.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Guatemala,  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Central  America.  On  February  2,  1838,  San  Lorenzo  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  State  of  Los  Altos,  in  the  same  Federation.  But 
when,  on  January  26,  1840,  Carrera  conquered  Quezaltenango  and 
reincorporated  Los  Altos  into  Guatemala,  it  was  into  the  sovereign 
nation  of  Guatemala,  declared  free  from  the  Federal  pact  on 
April  17,  1839. 
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Although  Carrera  had  been  successfully  bought  off 
by  the  ultra-liberals  after  the  capitulation  of  Guatemala 
City,  when  he  got  back  to  his  old  haunts  again  he  showed 
as  little  inclination  to  obey  Valenzuela  as  he  had  shown 
to  obey  Galvez.  Before  long  he  was  in  open  rebellion 
again.  Valenzuela  had  to  follow  the  example  of  Galvez 
and  appeal  to  Morazan  and  the  Federal  Government  for 
aid.  This  time  the  President  of  the  Federation  was  more 
enthusiastic  about  fighting  Carrera  than  on  the  former 
occasion  and  made  a  determined  effort  to  overcome  him. 
There  were  several  encounters.  Morazan  always  won 
the  battle  but  Carrera  always  managed  to  get  awayt 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Congress  was  deliberating. 
Nobody  was  contented  with  the  form  of  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  existing  at  the  time.  But  the  task  of  amending  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  the  members  of  the  Congress.  So 
they  decided  to  abolish  the  Federation  entirely  ..and 
begin  all  over  again.  This  unexpected  action  called 
Morazan  back  to  Salvador,  and  he  left  one  of  his  gen¬ 
erals  to  catch  Carrera  while  he  himself  sought  to  rescue 
such  valuables  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Central  American  Union.  What  he  managed 
to  get  for  himself  was  the  presidency  of  Salvador,  when 
his  term  as  .President  of  the  Federation  of  Central 
America  had  expired.  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  and  Hon¬ 
duras  all  withdrew  from  the  Federal  pact  to  set  up  inde¬ 
pendent  governments  and  Morazan,  whose  second  term 
as  President  of  the  Federation  had  come  to  an  end  and 
who  consequently  had  no  legal  authority,  was  unable  to 
gave  the  Union.  States  Rights  had  triumphed.13 

Meanwhile  in ,  Guatemala  the  clerical  reaction  was 

13  In  1840  Morazjm  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  restore  the 
Union.  Two  years  later  he  made  another  attempt.  But  his  own 
fellow-adventurers  discredited  his  cause  so  that  the  .  people  of 
Costa  Bica  rose  against  him  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and 
shot  on  September  15,  1842.  Montufar,  in  his  various  works, 
gives  the  most  complete  account  of  Morazan  from  a  point  of  view 
favorable  to  him,  and  Augustin  Mencos  (ftasgos  Biograficos  de 
Francisco  Morazan)  says  about  all  that  can  be  said  against  him. 
That  he  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  did  not  hinder  his  being  in  many 
respects  a  truly  great  man. 
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gaining  in  strength.  In  the  Capital  City  itself  the  con¬ 
servatives  were  more  and  more  insistent  in  their  demands 
and  in  the  country  districts  Carrera  was  every  day  more 
powerful.  On  April  13,  1839,  Carrera  again  entered 
Guatemala  City,  this  time  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
though  he  did  not  declare  himself  president  at  once  (it 
was  scarce  three  years  since  he  was  herding  pigs)  his 
triumph  brought  the  clerical  party  into  full  power.  The 
ex-swineherd  extended  his  power  over  the  State  of  “Los 
Altos,”  executing  the  authorities  of  Quezaltenango  and 
sacking  the  city.  Guatemala  followed  the  example  of 
the  other  States  and  withdrew  from  the  Union.  The 
liberal  laws  of  Galvez  were  repealed.  Civil  marriage 
was  abolished.  Monasteries,  which  the  liberal  regime 
had  shut  up,  were  opened  anew  and  the  tithes  of  the 
Church  were  restored.  On  July  4,  1843,  a  decree  was 
issued  allowing  the  Jesuits  to  return,  and  in  1844  an 
archbishop  was  solemnly  welcomed  by  the  authorities. 

Carrera  had,  by  this  time,  learned  a  good  deal  about 
public  affairs  and  began  to  direct  the  State  according 
to  his  own  ideas.  He  dissolved  the  National  Assembly 
and  named  in  its  stead  a  so-called  Council,  made  up  of 
men  subservient  to  his  wishes.  This  Council  elected  him 
President  on  December  11,  1844.  The  first  years  of  his 
administration  were  very  turbulent.  If  there  were  no 
trouble  at  home  there  was  always  some  quarrel  with 
another  of  the  Central  American  Governments  to  fill  in 
the  interim.  Finally,  in  1848,  things  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  Carrera  resigned  the  presidency  (August  15th) 
and  a  constituent  assembly  which  had  been  hurriedly 
called  together  accepted  his  resignation  and  elected  Juan 
Antonio  Martinez,  a  well-to-do  merchant  as  head  of  the 
Government.  This  brought  the  liberals  into  power  again 
but  did  not  satisfy  the  revolutionary  party,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  fight.14  Quezaltenango  took  advantage  of  the 

14  The  leaders  of  this  revolution  were  the  famous  Cruz  brothers 
(Vicente  and  Serapio)  who  proved  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every 
Guatemala  Government  for  fully  25  years.  Rufino  Barrios  got  his 
first  experience  in  revolutionary  fighting  with  the  Cruzes.  Both 
brothers  died  in  battle,  Vicente  in  Sampaquisoy  in  1849  and 
Serapio  in  Paleneia  in  1870. 
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reigning  anarchy  to  declare  itself  free  again.  Guate¬ 
mala  sought  to  reconquer  Los  Altos  and  fortune  favored 
her  arms  in  the  battle  of  San  Andres  (October  21,  1848), 
but  the  Government  forces  were  unable  to  follow  up 
their  victory  and  definitely  subjugate  Los  Altos.  Mar¬ 
tinez  was  not  the  man  for  such  turbulent  times  and  gave 
way  to  Escobar,  a  wonderful  orator,  whose  fine  speeches 
did  not  help  him  to  govern  efficiently.  He  gave  way 
to  General  Paredes.  Meanwhile  Carrera  had  gone  to 
Yucatan,  whence  he  sent  threatening  letters  to  the  lib¬ 
erals.  His  friends  took  advantage  of  the  evident  fact 
that  the  liberal  party  was  unable  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  anarchy  to  urge  his  return,  and  Paredes,  feeling  him¬ 
self  unequal  to  the  situation  and  desiring  a  strong  arm 
to  lean  upon,  turned  traitor  to  the  liberal  cause  and 
incited  Carrera  to  become  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  under  him.  On  August  7,  1849,  Rafael  Carrera 
entered  Guatemala  City  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  Em¬ 
peror.  His  return  meant  the  resurgence  of  clerical 
domination. 

Carrera  became  President  again  on  October  22,  1851, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  peace  and  security  was  obtained 
until  1853,  when  war  broke  out  between  Guatemala 
under  Carrera  and  the  new  liberal  President  of  Hon- 
d  as,  Cabanas.  Again  fortune  favored  the  arms  of 
f  ,rrera.  The  year  following  (1854)  ‘‘the  most  excellent 
President  Mr.  Captain  General  Rafael  Carrera”  was- 
deelared  to  be  the  “supreme  and  perpetual  ruler  of  the 
nation”  by  the  House  of  Representatives  which  the 
Constitutive  Act  had  brought  into  being.  He  was  to 
continue  in  office  as  life-President  until  1865,  when  he 
died. 


Ill 


Student  Days 

Llaven  writes  of  the  student  days  of  our  hero : 
“Young  Barrios  distinguished  himself  in  mathematics 
especially,  this  being  his  favorite  study.  He  was  from 
the  first  a  marked  man  among  his  fellow-students,  being 
of  a  serious  turn,  though  always  courteous.  He  had  little 
in  common  with  the  puerile  diversions  of  his  companions 
but  he  inspired  respect  among  them  as' is  always  the 
case  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  soul.” 

When  we  first  read  this  we  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  Mr.  Llaven  had  not  gotten  his  two  great  heroes 
mixed  and  applied  a  description  to  Barrios  which  was 
meant  for  Allan  Kardec.1  One  of  these  fellow-students 
of  Barrios,  Cayetano  Maldonado  by  name,*  who  after¬ 
ward  became  a  priest,  gives  a  very  different  account  of 
his  student  days,  and  though  we  cannot  expect  a  priest 
to  be  a  thoroughly  impartial  witness  in  regard  to  our 
hero,  what  we  know  of  the  characteristics  of  don  Rufino 
in  after  life  inclines  us  to  give  credence  to  Maldonado 
rather  than  to  Llaven.  According  to  the  former,  Bar¬ 
rios  was  a  leader  in  all  sorts  of  student  deviltry  and 
spent  a  large  proportion  of  his  evenings  in  that  sort  of 
“night  life”  which  Garcia  Granados  describes  with  such 
vividness  and  detail  in  his  Memoirs.2  Tellez  gives  us  the 
same  impression. 

All  his  biographies  repeat  another  story  told  by  Llaven 

1  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  the  copy  of  the  biography 
of  Barrios  by  Llaven  which  the  latter  presented  to  the  former. 
It  contains  a  rather  elaborate  dedication  in  the  handwriting  of 
Llaven  and  bears  the  date  Nov.  8,  1882.  Barrios  was  away  in 
Europe  at  this  time  and  it  may  be  that  he  never  saw  this  account 
of  his  own  life.  If  he  ever  did  look  it  through  he  must  have  found 
a  great  deal  to  amuse  him. 

*  Carranza. 

2  Miguel  Garcia  Granados,  Memorias,  Volume  II,  pp.  253-275 
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of  a  certain  “noble”  fellow-student  of  Barrios  to  whom 
be  lent  a  book.  As  the  fellow-student  bad  not  returned 
it,  Barrios  decided  to  go  to  the  aristocratic  home  and  ask 
for  it.  It  chanced  to  be  raining  when  he  arrived  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  by  a  servant,  who  left  the  future 
President  of  Guatemala  standing  in  the  rain  while  he 
went  in  search  of  his  master.  After  several  minutes  he 
returned,  explaining  that  he  had  not  come  in  person  as 
he  “might  catch  cold  if  he  came  out  in  the  rain  on  such 
a  day.”  “But  common  folk  like  me  have  to  stand  out 
in  the  rain  even  if  it  kills  them,  ’  ’  answered  Barrios,  and 
returned  to  his  lodging  greatly  incensed  at  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  which  did  not  allow  common  folk  to  come  under 
its  roof  even  to  get  out  of  the  rain.  Undoubtedly,  Barrios 
chafed  under  the  social  ostracism  which  he,  as  a  scion 
of  an  obscure  family  in  a  distant  mountain  village,  had 
to  face  in  schools  where  the  Aycineuas,  Batres  and 
Montufars,  the  blue  blood  of  Guatemala,  were  his  fellow- 
students.  In  after  years  when  he  had  the  power  to  do  so 
he  was  not  slow  to  settle  some  of  these  old  scores. 

The  organization  of  the  University  of  San  Carlos 
Boromeo  in  Guatemala  City  was  that  of  the  usual  Euro¬ 
pean  or  Latin-American  University,  which  leaves  the 
students  free  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  please  so  long 
as  they  present  themselves  for  the  examinations  and 
pass.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  Carrera’s  time  both 
Church  and  State  exercised  a  strict  censorship  over  all 
the  professors,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  free  discussion 
of  religious  and  political  questions  among  the  students. 
Montufar  explains  that  men  like  Garcia  Granados, 
though  they  were  well  along  in  years,  enrolled  as  stu¬ 
dents,  not  so  much  to  learn  anything  as  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  student-body  and  so  win  the  students  to  their 
political  views.3  In  the  time  of  Barrios,  as  now,  the 
student-body  of  a  Latin-American  University4  was  a 

3  Memories  Autobiogrdficas  de  Lorenzo  Montufar,  Primera 
Parte,  p.  86. 

4  The  following  paragraph  taken  from  the  Panama  Congress 
of  Christian  work  in  Latin  America,  report  on  education,  p.  391, 
gives  expression  to  a  very  important  fact  in  regard  to  Latin- 
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decided  political  force,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he,  along  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-students,  followed 
the  career  of  Carrera  with  great  interest.  The  latter 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  most  barbarous  means  of 
supporting  himself  in  power.  Torture,  mutilation,  ar¬ 
bitrary  executions,  the  sacking  of  houses  and  the  burning 
of  crops,  when  these  belonged  to  his  enemies  or  those 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  his  enemies,  were  the  order  of 
the  day.6  Llaven,  in  his  usual  moralizing  style,  reports 
that  Barrios,  upon  hearing  of  one  of  these  outrages,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “When  I  am  a  man  I  will  arouse  the  people 

American  Universities.  After  explaining  the  utter  lack  of  or¬ 
ganization  in  a  Latin- American  University,  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  list  of  students,  no  yearly  catalogue,  no  dormitories,  etc., 
etc.,  it  goes  on  to  say:  “In  one  conspicuous  respect,  however, 
the  student  spirit  is  to  be  found,  that  is  in  loyalty  to  the  student 
class.  This  becomes  an  influential  social  and  political  force  as 
well  as  an  educational  one.  The  sentiment  and  influence  that 
elsewhere  show  themselves  in  alumni  clubs  and  associations  and 
in  loyalty  to  an  institution  only,  in  Latin-America  center  around 
the  entire  body  of  university-trained  men.  Hence  both  the  student 
body  and  the  class  of  society  composed  of  university-trained  pro¬ 
fessional  men  exert  an  extraordinary  influence  in  politics,  in  re¬ 
ligion,  and  in  society.  In  other  words,  the  university  spirit  or 
soul  is  not  localized  in  an  institution  but  in  a  national  group  or 
social  class.” 

5  Among  the  barbarities  of  Carrera  cited  in  a  tract  dated 
Guatemala,  July  5,  1872,  and  reproduced  by  Montufar  in  his 
Memories,  p.  472,  are  the  following:  “Don  Anselmo  Batres  was 
assassinated  in  Matescuintla  by  order  of  Carerra  in  a  very  cruel 
fashion.  His  stomach  was  opened  and  his  intestines  pulled  out 
as  he  expired  in  awful  agonies.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  Higinio 
de  la  Cruz  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  Guatemala.  Mr. 
Juan  Sandoval  was  shot  for  not  having  paid  Carrera  some  money 
he  owed  him  for  pigs,  which  the  President  had  sold  to  him  while 
he  was  still  a  swineherd.  Don  Eustaquio  Batres  had  his  tongue 
cut  out  and  was  afterwards  shot  without  having  been  judged  by 
any  court  as  guilty  of  any  crime.  Rosalio  Reyes  was  captured 
while  at  supper  with  his  family  and  immediately  executed  while 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  his  own  house.  Mr.  Vicente  Ruiz 
tried  to  overthrow  Carrera  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  executed 
and  his  head  put  on  public  exhibition  in  the  market-place  of 
Salama.  The  head  of  the  revolutionary  chief  Carrillo,  who  was 
killed  near  Guastatoya,  was  fried  in  oil  and  then  sent  to  the 
capital  city  where  it  was  on  exhibition  in  a  cage  for  several 
days” — and  so  the  story  continues  for  several  pages. 
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against  their  oppressors  and  if  need  be  I  will  give  my 
life  to  free  my  country.”  This  does  not  sound  much  like 
the  Barrios  we  know,  the  Barrios  who,  in  after  years, 
adopted  so  many  of  the  very  practices  of  Carrera,  but,  as 
Salazar  remarks,0  by  the  time  Barrios  came  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent  he  had  lost  all  vestiges  of  a  University  training. 
It  is  probable  that  along  with  the  rest  of  the  students  his 
natural  feeling  was  one  of  horror  at  the  atrocities  of 
Carrera. 

The  period  of  Carrera’s  dictatorship  as  Life-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Guatemala  (1854-1865)  corresponds  roughly 
with  the  student  days  of  Barrios.  It  was  not  a  period 
of  utter  stagnation  in  the  life  of  the  nation  as  the 
ultra-liberals  would  have  us  believe.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  Carrera  succeeded  in  fostering  the  material  well¬ 
being  of  his  country.6 7  His  foreign  policy  was  directed 
chiefly  towards  maintaining  the  conservative  party  in 
power  throughout  Central  America.  Gerardo  Barrios8 
in  Salvador,  and  Francisco  Montes  in  Honduras  were 

6  El  Tiempo  Viejo  Recuerdos  de  mi  Juveniud,  by  Ramdn 
Salazar,  p.  213. 

7  Among  the  measures  of  Carrera  which  were  calculated  to  aid 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  Sandoval  cites  the  follow¬ 
ing  (p.  231):  “An  orphan  asylum,  founded  by  Mr.  Ayau,  was 
formally  opened  in  1857.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  was  begun 
and  encouraged.  A  company  was  formed  to  construct  a  wharf 
at  the  port  of  San  Jose  and  the  national  theatre  (referred  to  as 
begun  by  Galvez  on  page  40  (note  of  this  work),  was  finished 
in  accordance  with  the  original  plans  of  the  Spanish  architect, 
Rivera  Maestre.  ” 

8  After  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Carrera,  Gerardo  Barrios 
managed  to  escape  to  Costa  Rica,  whence  he  made  an  attempt 
to  establish  himself  in  power  anew.  Returning  to  Salvador  with 
this  intention,  he  was  captured  on  the  way  by  General  Martinez, 
the  conservative  dictator  of  Nicaragua,  who,  against  all  inter¬ 
national  precedents,  handed  him  over  to  Duenas,  the  President 
of  Salvador,  who  had  been  placed  in  power  by  Carrera.  Duefias, 
after  the  appearance  of  a  trial,  ordered  him  shot  on  August  29, 
1865.  His  last  will  and  testament,  which  Montufar  reproduces, 
breathes  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  patriotism  not  often  found 
among  Latin-American  politicians,  and  his  calm  in  the  face  of 
death  has  made  him  one  of  the  idols  of  Central  American 
Liberalism. 
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both  conquered  by  Carrera.  Conservatives,  instruments 
of  his,  were  put  in  their  places.  So  far  as  foreign  policy 
is  concerned  the  two  most  noteworthy  events  in  Carrera’s 
administration  were  the  part  played  by  Guatemala  in 
the  famous  “Filibuster  War,”  and  the  arrangement 
with  Great  Britain  by  which  the  latter  was  given  a 
clear  title  to  Belize  and  British  Honduras. 

The  history  of  the  Filibuster  War  is  well  known. 
Nicaragua  had  been  tarn  by  civil  war  for  many  years. 
The  two  parties,  known  as  legitimists  and  democrats, 
with  their  headquarters  at  Granada  and  Leon  respec¬ 
tively,  had  long  fought  for  supremacy  without  success 
crowning  either  party.  However,  in  1855,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  began  to  lose  ground,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
decided  to  seek  foreign  aid.  The  efforts  of  William 
Walker  were  enlisted  by  the  offer  of  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land.  He  landed  in  Nicaragua  in  June  of  this 
same  year  with  fifty-three  American  adventurers.  Their 
number  finally  reached  one  thousand.  Walker  soon  had 
Nicaragua  in  his  power,  and  both  contending  Govern¬ 
ments  gave  way  to  one  of  his  making  in  which  Patricio 
Rivas  was  President.  Even  this  appearance  of  auton¬ 
omy  in  Nicaragua  was  abolished  the  following  year  when 
Walker  had  himself  elected  President  of  the  Republic. 
His  ultimate  aim  was  apparently  that  of  extending 
negro  slavery  to  Nicaragua  and  probably  of  eventually 
annexing  it  to  the  North  American  Union  as  a  slave 
state.  The  example  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War  were 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  everyone.  Yankee  imperialism 
was  feared,  and  when  the  true  purpose  of  Walker  was 
comprehended  not  only  did  many  of  the  “democrats” 
who  had  invited  him  to  come,  forsake  Jtiim,  but  all  the 
States  of  Central  America,  forgetting  for  the  time  being 
their  perennial  squabbles  among  themselves,  united  in 
one  great  effort  to  free  their  sistqr,  Nicaragua,  from  the 
menace  of  Anglo-Saxon  domination.  Costa  Rica  was 
the  first  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  threatened  country. 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Salvador  soon  followed  suit, 
sending  strong  forces  of  troops  under  their  best  gen¬ 
erals.  Carrera’s  method  in  Guatemala  of  raising  this 
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army  was  to  ask  each  village  to  send  ten  men.  The 
first  troops  left  in  May,  1856,  and  reinforcements  fol¬ 
lowed  in  J uly .  Rufino  Barrios  was  twenty-one  years  old 
at  this  time,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  student  in 
Guatemala  City  in  the  so-called  Escuela  de  Cristo.  His 
old  friend  don  Isabel  was  -among  the  ten  men  sent 
by  the  village  of  San  Lorenzo  to.  fight  against  Walker. 
Don  Isabel  remembers  very  vividly  "  that  young  Barrios 
went  to  visit  his  fellow-townsmen  in  their-  camp  in 
Guatemala  City,  while  they  were  in  training  and  -await¬ 
ing  the  order  to  move.  He  gave  them  each  five  ‘dollars, 
telling  them  to  be  brave  and  fight  for  their  country'. 

The  expedition  against  the  Yankees  had  a  rather 
severe  time  of  it.9  Fighting  continued  for  nearly  a  year 
and  to  the  hardships  inherent  in  such  a  war  were  added 
those  due  to  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera.  Several  of  the 
Central  American  generals  succumbed  to  this  latter 
plague.  Fighting  was  carried  on  in  different  parts  of 
Nicaragua  and  at  first  the  Americans  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  successful.  However,  they  were  not  able 
to  sustain  themselves  permanently  in  the  face  of  a  united 
Central  America  and  the  allied  forces  at  last  succeeded 

9  The  Yankee  filibusters  inspired  a  lively  respect  among  their 
opponents.  When  don  Isabel  first  saw  the  author  his  prime  inter¬ 
est  was  to  know  what  my  nationality  was  and  when  he  learned 
that  I  was  an  American,  he  congratulated  me  on  the  fact,  saying, 
“Where  you  draw  the  bead,  you  drive  the  ball.”  Don  Isabel’s 
personal  memories  of  Walker  are  of  a  little  man,  energetic  and 
masterful,  who  talked  Spanish  with  great  fluency  in  spite  of  being 
a  foreigner.  Central  America  takes  a  great  deal  of  credit  to 
herself  for  having  conquered  the  filibusters  and  she  deserves  it. 
The  common  danger  united  the  warring  states.  But  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  the  order  of  President  Pierce, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  fili¬ 
busters,  the  oversight  and  direction  of  Messrs.  Webster  and  Spence, 
of  the  expedition  which  seized  four  of  Walker’s  steamers,  and 
the  fact  that  over  half  of  the  Americans  fighting  with  Walker 
deserted  him  to  accept  very  munificent  terms  from  the  enemy,  all 
tend  to  diminish  to  a  certain  extent  the  glory  of  Central  American 
arms.  Mont-ufar,  who  was  a  direct  actor  in  the  drama  as  Minister 
of  State  in  Costa  Rica  at  the  time,  gives  complete  details  of  the 
whole  filibuster  war  in  his  Besena  Histdrica,  his  Memorias,  and 
a  special  work  entitled  WalJcer  in  Central  America. 
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in  shutting  them  up  in  the  city  of  Rivas.  Here,  after 
a  siege  lasting  more  than  a  month,  Captain  C.  H.  Davis, 
of  an  American  warship,  arranged  a  favorable  capitula¬ 
tion  for  the  Americans  and  Nicaragua  was  freed  for  the 
time10  from  the  danger  of  foreign  domination.  No 
sooner  was  the  common  danger  past,  however,  than  the 
Central  Americans  fell  to  lighting  among  themselves 
again.  There"  wero  several  encounters  between  the 
Guatemalan  ami  Nicaraguan  troops  before  the  former 
could  return  to  their  homes. 

Meanwhile  Barrios  continued  his  studies  and  Carrera 
continued  to  rule  the  destinies  of  Guatemala.  Among 
other  autocratic  acts  was  that  of  having  his  own  likeness 
stamped  on  all  the  gold  coins  of  the  land,  with  an  in¬ 
scription  "Which  stated  that  he  was  the  Founder  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala.11  He  displayed  all  the  pomp 
of  an  emperor  and  assumed  and  gave  many  titles.  Car¬ 
ranza  states  that  many  public  documents  of  the  epoch 
began  in  this  way:  “Don  Rafael  Carrera,  Captain  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army,  Knight  of  the  Great  Cross  of  the 
Pontificial  Order  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Class,  Great  Cross  of  Guadalupe  in  Mexico,  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  etc.,  etc.” 

The  year  1859  marks  the  signing  of  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  defining  the  border  line  between  Guate¬ 
mala  and  British  Honduras12  and  definitely  renouncing 
all  rights  to  the  latter  on  the  part  of  the  former. 

1°  Walker  made  a  second  attempt  to  conquer  Nicaragua  in  which 
he  met  his  death,  Sept.  16,  1860,  at  the  port  of  Trujillo,  Honduras. 

11  Up  to  the  present  day  practically  the  only  gold  coins  to  be 
seen  in  Guatemala  are  those  which  bear  Carrera’s  likeness. 

12  The  liberals  never  tire  of  accusing  Carrera  and  the  conserva¬ 
tive  party  with  having  sold  out  Guatemala’s  rights  to  British 
Honduras.  Sandoval  (p.  232)  expresses  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  when  he  says:  “This  condescen¬ 
sion  or  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Guatemala  Government  robbed 
us  of  an  important  part  of  our  territory,  the  right  to  which  we 
should  always  have  preserved,  even  though  it  were  no  more  than 
a  continual  protest  against  superior  force  before  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.’’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agreement  was 
favorable  to  Guatemala.  English  rights  went  back  to  1783-86 
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In  the  year  1862  the  matter  of  Central  American 
Union  came  up  under  a  new  form.  Representatives  of 
Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  drew  up  a  plan  which  would 
put  Carrera  at  the  head  of  a  united  Central  America 
and  make  Guatemala  the  capital.  But  the  clerical  party 
did  not  want  union,  even  undef  circumstances  so  favor¬ 
able  to  itself,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Meanwhile  Barrios  had  finished  his  preparatory 
studies  and  in  1859  received  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  mathe¬ 
matics  .  and  had  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin. 
Llaven  sa$rs  that  his  inclinations  led  him  to  seek  a  career 
as  a  civil  or  military  engineer,  but  Guatemala  offered 
him  no  opportunities  to  pursue  such  studies.  The  only 
careers  open  to  him  in  his  native  land  were  those  of 
medicine,  jurisprudence  and  theology.  It  had  been  his 
mother’s  wish  that  he  should  be  a  priest,13  but  he  felt  no 
disposition  ter  this  calling.  So  he  undertook  the  study  of 
law  as  that  which  was  most  nearly  in  line  with  his  incli¬ 
nations.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  finish  his  law  course. 
After  having  pursued  his  studies  in  jurisprudence  for 
two  years  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  capital 
city.14  Not  wishing  to  return  home  without  some  sort 

when  the  king  of  Spain  had  given  permission  to  British  subjects 
to  cut  valuable  woods  in  this  region.  The  British  had  established 
a  colony  and  had  settled  a  large  part  of  the  coast.  The  treaty 
which  Carrera  signed  only  granted  England  what  she  already 
possessed  and  took  nothing  from  Guatemala  that  she  had  ever 
occupied.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  unoccupied  jungle  of  Pet6n, 
which  Great  Britain  might  easily  have  laid  claim  to,  was  given 
to  Guatemala  and  has  remained  her  possession  ever  since,  useless 
to  Great  Britain,  and  useless  to  Guatemala  because  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  access  to  it  is  through  British  territory. 

13  Tellez. 

14  Tellez  gives  the  details  of  the  circumstances  which  obliged 
Barrios  to  retire  from  Guatemala  City.  It  seems  that  he  had 
formed  a  friendship  with  a  beautiful  Guatemala  City  girl  of  one 
of  the  better  families,  a  friendship  in  whieh  self-control  was  for¬ 
gotten  with  the  result  that  the  girl  found  herself  about  to  become 
a  mother.  Her  own  mother  insisted  that  Barrios  should  marry 
her  and  threatened  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  courts.  Barrios 
thought  it  wiser  to  leave  the  city. 
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of  a  title  to  offer  Ms  parents  in  return  for  their  support 
during  his  eight  or  ten  years  of  study,  he  arranged  that 
he  should  be  examined15  for  the  title  of  Notary  Public.16 
He  was  successful  in  his  examination  and  the  very  same 
day  on  which  he  was  granted  his  title  he  secretly  left 
Guatemala  City  jp  return  to*  San  Marcos,  thus  bringing 
his  career  as  a  student  to  an  end  during  the  first  months 
of  1862. 

15  Throughout  Latin- America  examinations  for  a  degree  are 
conducted  individually.  When  a  student  thinks  he  is  ready  to  take 
his  examination  for  the  title  to  which  he  aspires  he  pays  the  neces¬ 
sary  fees  and  is  duly  examined.  Then  follows  a  public  function, 
in  which  he  sustains  his  thesis  against  all  comers  and  is  formally 
given  his  degree. 

16  This  examination  was  held  before  Manuel  J.  Dardon,  who  in 
later  years  became  head  of  the  judiciary  under  his  famous  disciple 
(see  Carranza,  p.  5). 
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When  Barrios  returned  to  San  Marcos  in  1862  he 
opened  an  office  as  Notary  Public.1  Llaven,  in  keeping 
with  his  method  already  noted,  idealizes  this  epoch  of 
our  hero’s  life  as  well  as  the  rest,  declaring  that  the 
object  of  Barrios  in  establishing  this  office  was  not  to 
make  money  (since  he  already  enjoyed  sufficient  in¬ 
come),  but  to  defend  the  poor  and  support  the  cause  of 
true  justice.2  There  is,  Llaven  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,  no  reason  to  believe  that  Barrios  was  moved 
by  any  especially  idealistic  motives.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  minutia'  of  office  work  and  the  sedentary  life 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  this  professiQn  could  not 
very  long  satisfy  the  volcanic  Barrios.  Fortunately 
other  outlets  for  his  energies  presented  themselves.  Upon 
his  graduation  his  father  had  made  him  a  present  of 
the  plantation  known  as  “The  Malacate.”  This  plan¬ 
tation  lay  in  Mexican  territory  at  that  time,  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  of  the  plantation  on  the  east  being  that  of  the 

1  Aguirre  Cinta,  author  of  one  of  the  best  histories,  of  Guate¬ 
mala  in  the  Spanish  language,  states  (p.  199)  that  it  is  not  defi¬ 
nitely  known  that  Barrios  ever  practised  his  profession.  Carranza, 
contradicting  this,  gives  the  following  statement  which  I  copy 
verbatim:  "In  1891  I  was  an  humble  clerk  in  the  Quezaltenango 
Registry  Office  which  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  Barrister 
Carlos  Larrave.  At  that  time  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
certain  deeds  which  had  been  authorized  by  Barrios.  Afterwards 
I  learned  in  San  Marcos  that  the  historic  protocol  had  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Mr.  don  Isidro  de  Leon,  husband  of'dona  Marla  Barrios, 
sister  of  the  reformer,  and  that  Judge  Justiniano  Valladares  had 
ordered  it  taken  away  from  the  owner  and  sent  to  the  general 
archives  of  protocols.  ’  ’  The  searches  of  the  author  for  some  record 
in  the  archives  of  Quezaltenango  which  would  show  that  Barrios 
practised  his  profession  have  been  in  vain,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  Carranza’s  story^ 

2  Llaven,  Biografla  de  Justo  Bufino  Barrios,  p.  222. 
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Mexican  domains  also.3  Without  entirely  giving  up  his 
work  as  a  notary,  Barrios  spent  a  very  large  part  of  his 
time  on  this  plantation.  His  restless  energy  broke  away 
from  the  routine  of  plantation  life  and  he  tried  new 
experiments  both  in  the  matter  of  crops  and  of  stock 
raising.  Tellez,  who  was  a  companion  of  Barrios  dur¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  this  epoch,  gives  us  a  very  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  activities  of  the  future  President  of  Guate¬ 
mala  during  this  period  of  his  life.  Up  to  this  time 
coffee  was  practically  unknown  in  western  Guatemala. 
Barrios  began  to  experiment  with  it  and  thus  became 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  culture  of  this  crop.4  Cotton 
was  another  plant  very  little  cultivated  and  Barrios 
undertook  to  raise  it  on  his  plantation.  This  proved  a 
less  advantageous  venture,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coun¬ 
try  had  no  mills  to  work  the  raw  cotton  and  transporta¬ 
tion  was  too  difficult  and  expensive  to  make  its  expor¬ 
tation  profitable.  His  father  had  used  “The  Malacate ’ ’ 
almost  exclusively  for  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and 
the  raising  of  cattle,  and  Barrios  continued  to  give  his 
main  attention  to  these  industries.  He  was  also  a  great 
enthusiast  for  horses.  Following  the  example  of  his 
father,  who  had  imported  a 'superior  class  of  sheep  and 
greatly  improved  the  breed  in  San  Lorenzo,  and  of  his 
brother,  Mariano,  who  had  imported  pedigreed  foreign 
cattle,  don  Rufino  made  a  specialty  of  horses  and  im¬ 
ported  foreign  stallions.  Nor  were  his  activities  confined 
to  useful  and  productive  tasks.  ‘  ‘  The  Malacate,  ’ 5  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  time,  was  about  equidistant  from 
Tapachula,  San  Marcos  and  Tuxtla  Chico,  and  it  was  a 
rare  Sunday  that  did  not  find  Barrios  in  oils  of  -these 
towns,  engaging  in  some  sort  of  a  game  of  chance.  He 

f*. 

3  In  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  line  with  Mexico,  made 
while  Barrios  was  President,  “The  Malacate”  beeame  Guate¬ 
malan  territory. 

4  It  is  commonly  stated  by  the  owners  of  coffee  plantations  that 
Barrios  introduced  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  into  the  country. 
This  is  erroneous.  Coffee  had  been  successfully  grown  in  the  re¬ 
public  while  Barrios  was  still  a  student.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  undertake  its  cultivation  on  the  west  coast. 
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was  especially  addicted  to  cock-fighting  and  maintained 
a  string  of  roosters  to  meet  all  comers.6 

His  attention  to  all  the  details  of  plantation  life  was 
notable.  Nothing  escaped  him.  His  orders  to  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  were  always  clear  and  to  the  point.  He  was 
cordial  and  even  familiar  with  everyone  but  intimate 
with  very  few,  and  even  these  did  not  feel  that  they  knew 
the  man. 

While  Barrids  was  busy  authorizing  deeds  in  his  San 
Marcos  office  and  overseeing  his  crops  and  looking  after 
his  stock  on  “The  Malacate,”  and  playing  roulette  and 
fighting  his  cocks,  Carrera  was  nearing  the  end  of  his 
career.  In  1863  war  broke  out  between  Guatemala  and 
Salvador.  The  pretexts  given  by  Carrera  for  declaring 
the  war  were  very  trivial.  The  real  cause  of  it  was  that 
Carrera  could  not  brook  the  liberal  government  of 
Gerardo  Barrios  so  near  to  him.  At  first  the  fortunes 
of  war  favored  the  Salvadoreans  and  Carrera  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Coatepeque.  But  the  President  of  Guatemala 
was  able  to  reorganize  his  scattered  forces  and  took 
the  city  of  Santa  Ana,  where  he  inaugurated  a  conserva¬ 
tive  government  under  the  presidency  of  Francisco 
Duenas  on  July  10.  Honduras  had  helped  Salvador 
and  Carrera  had  sent  General  Vicente  Cerna  against 
the  army  of  Honduras.  Cerna  was  victorious,  and 
having  accomplished  the  mission  on  which  he  was  sent, 
turned  to  aid  his  chief.  Gerardo  Barrios  had  defended 
his  capital  against  Carrera  for  three  months,  but  when 
Cerna  arrived  with  the  reinforcements  wl  :ch  accom¬ 
panied  him,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  continue 
the  struggle  and,  rather  than  shed  more  blood  to  no 
avail,  he  embarked  for  Costa  Rica,8  and  Duenas,  the 
tool  of  Carrera,  ruled  supreme  in  Salvador. 

5  The  love  of  coek-fighting  clung  to  Barrios  to  the  end.  After 
he  became  President  some  honorary  decoration  was  sent  to  Mm 
by  a  European  Government.  When  he  saw  it  he  exclaimed,  “Just 
so  mueh  tomfoolery.  Why  can’t  these  foreign  governments  send 
a  fellow  something  worth  wMle?  Some  game  fighting  cocks,  for 
example.  ’  ’ 

6  From  Costa  Rica  Gerardo  Barrios  made  the  attempt  to  regain 
his  lost  power,  described  in  the  note  on  page  49  of  this  work. 
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On  Good  Friday,  1865,  Carrera  died.7  Some  weeks 
before  be  had  felt  that  the  end  was  near  and  had  called 
several  friends  to  witness  that  Cerna  should  be  his  suc¬ 
cessor  as  President  of  the  Republic.8  In  accordance  with 
this  wish,  shortly  after  Carrera’s  death  the  so-called 
“House  of  Representatives”9  was  called  together  by  his 
Minister  of  State  and  named  Marshal  Vicente  Cerna10 
as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

7  Carrera  was  not  an  old  man  when  he  died  and  he  is  said  to 
have  possessed  a  constitution  of  iron.  A  doctor  who  attended  him 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  never  saw  a  more  perfect  human 
animal.  But  the  years  of  fighting  and  exposure,  and  the  excesses 
constantly  indulged  in  exacted  their  toll,  and  after  40  days  of 
severe  suffering  he  died  on  April  14,  1865.  His  body  was  buried 
in  the  Cathedral  in  Guatemala  City. 

8  Carrera’s  exact  words,  as  reported  by  Salazar  (p.  158)  were 
as  follows:  “See  here,  John  Ignatius  (Juan  Ignacio  Beteta  was 
a  Colonel  in  the  service  of  Carrera,  present  with  others  of  his 
staff  when  these  words  were  spoken),  I  am  going  to  die  pretty 
soon.  But  I  will  leave  you  a  President  who  is  worth  a  lot  more 
than  I.  Cerna  is  the  man.  He  is  brave  and  he  will  follow  out 
my  policies  and  he  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  those  who  have 
served  me  well.  ’  ’ 

9  The  ‘  ‘  House  of  Representatives  ’  ’  was  made  up  of  two  kinds 
of  Representatives,  those  elected  by  the  people  and  those  elected 
by  the  so-called  corporations.  These  latter  included  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Council,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  “Doctors’  Fraternity,” 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  “Economic  Society.”  This 
was  that  same  body  which  had  made  Carrera  life-president,  and 
when  one  considers  the  powers  which  it  conferred  upon  him  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  it  left  for  itself,  for  Carrera  was  made 
“immune  and  responsible  to  no  one  for  his  acts,  was  given  the 
right  to  create  orders,  to  make  laws  on  his  own  initiative,  to  name 
ministers  of  state  at  his  own  discretion,  to  suspend  the  sessions 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  order  new  elections  for  the 
same  whenever  the  interests  of  the  nation  or  those  of  the  President 
required,  to  name  and  constitute  magistrates  and  judges  and  to 
adminster  justice,  not  in  the  name  of  the '‘  republic  but  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  same,  don  Rafael  Carrera.” 

10  Cerna  was  morally  a  much  better  man  than  Carrera,  and 
during  the  six  years  he  remained  in  power,  Bhowed  energy  and 
tact.  But  he  was  far  from  being  Carrera ’s  *  equal  as  a  ruler.  He 
was  usually  called  by  his  nickname  “the  old  woman.”  His  first 
act  was  to  publish  a  decree  in  which  he  stated  that  he  would 
follow,  “without  the  slightest  variations,  the  wise  policies  of  his 
predecessor.”  He  showed  special  favor  to  the  Jesuits  and  par¬ 
took  of  the  communion  regularly  in  their  church. 
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The  Cruz  family,  which  had  played  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  history  of  revolutions  in  Guatemala  dur- 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs  by  Cerna  and  in  1866-67  carried 
on  another  revolution  against  the  established  Govern¬ 
ment.  Finally  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  don 
Serapio  Cruz  was  to  surrender  to  the  Government,  hand¬ 
ing  over  his  arms  and  dispersing  his  men,  and  was  in 
return  to  receive  recognition  and  a  substantial  position. 
Cruz  followed  out  his  part  of  the  agreement,  but  the 
Government  failed  in  keeping  its  part  of  the  contract, 
for  when  it  found  don  Serapio  in  its  power,  instead  of 
giving  him  a  position  as  promised,  it  expelled  him  ig- 
nominiously  from  the  country.  He  took  refuge  in  Salva¬ 
dor.  Many  of  the  members  of  his  family,  feeling  that 
an  injustice  had  been  done  him,  followed  him  into  exile. 

About  this  time  Rufino  Barrios  was  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  live  in  Guatemala  and  had  withdrawn  to  Mexi¬ 
can  territory,  living  on  his  plantation  “The  Malacate.” 
The  circumstances  leading  up  to  his  break  with  the 
established  order  are  not  directly  connected  with  his 
opposition  to  the  conservative  party,  then  in  power,  as 
Llaven  would  lead  us  to  believe.11  Llaven  states  that 
the  frankness  with  which  Barrios  pointed  out  the  in¬ 
justices  suffered  by  the  people  at  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
servative  government  won  him  the  sympathy  of  the 
masses  and  roused  the  ill-will  of  the  authorities  so  that 
it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  him  to  continue  to 
live' in  San  Marcos.  So,  obeying  “parental  commands,” 
he  went  to  his  plantation  where  he  “took  no  interest 
whatever  in  agriculture,  ’  ’  but  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
propaganda  in  favor  of  liberty  and  justice  in  his  native 
land.  Such  is  the  accepted  story  and  no  biographer,  not 
even  Tellez,  tells  the  real  truth  about  how  Barrios  came 
te  fhe-  a  revolutionary.  No  Guatemalan  would  tell  a 
visiting  stranger  the  story,  for  he  instinctively  knows 
that  it  would  tend  to  discredit  his  country  and  her  great 
national  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  puritanical  foreigner, 
to  whose  opinion  he  is  acutely  sensitive.  But  there  are 

u  See  Llaven,  p.  222  ff. 
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probably  not  many  school  boys  in  the  Republic  who  do 
not  know  the  story  and  revel  in  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  family 
secret  and  the  source  of  a  secret  family  pride.  It  runs 
as  follows: 

The  Barrios  family  owned  a  house  in  San  Marcos,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  town,  but  of  no  particular  use  to  any 
one  of  them  as  their  interests  lay  largely  in  other  places. 
So,  at  the  time  of  the  episode  we  are  describing  (early 
in  1867),  they  had  rented  the  house  to  the  Corregidor 
(Governor  of  the  Department),  Mr.  Zelaya.  Don  Rufino, 
as  the  member  of  the  family  most  frequently  in  San 
Marcos,  had  charge  of  collecting  the  rents  and  had  free 
access  to  the  house  at  all  times.  He  was  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  the  Governor12  and  nothing  was  farther  from 
his  thoughts  than  to  risk  his  fortune  or  even  life  itself 
advocating  visionary  reforms.  The  conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  allowed  cock-fighting  and  gambling  and  gave  him  a 
free  hand  with  the  mozos13  on  his  plantation.  For  what 
more  could  a  man  ask !  But  there  was  something  more. 
There  was  the  -Corregidor’s  beautiful  daughter.  Bar¬ 
rios  abused  his  friend’s  hospitality.  Zelaya  began  to 
suspect  that  the  relations  between  Barrios  and  his 
daughter  were  rather  more  intimate  than  he  cared  to 
permit.  His  suspicions  aroused,  he  awaited  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  and  surprised  don  Rufino  in  his  daughter’s 
room.  Barrios  made  his  escape  through  a  window,  leav¬ 
ing  his  shoes  behind  him.  Zelaya  swore  vengeance,  and, 
since  he  was  the  Governor  of  the  Department,  it  was 
in  his  power  to  wreak  it.  Barrios  escaped  to  his  planta¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  and  there  he  had  to  stay.  But  he  could 
never  forgive  the  irate  father  for  having  driven  him 
out  into  the  street  without  his  shoes.  “They  drove  me 
out  of  San  Marcos  barefooted,”  he  used  to  remark,  “but 
I’m  going  back  with  heavy  boots  on,”  letting  it  be 
understood  that  we  would  crush  his  enemies  under  his 

12  Tellez. 

13  The  name  given  to  the  Indian  peons,  practically  slaves,  who 

do  the  manual  labor  on  the  plantations.  The  name  means  literally 
*  ‘  boys.  ’  ’  J 
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iron  heel.  From  this  time  on  Barrios  was  a  revolution¬ 
ary. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  “libertine  practices” 
rather  than  “liberal  convictions”  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
opposition  of  Barrios  to  the  established  authorities.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  sincerity  of 
his  liberalism  in  later  years.  Responsibilities  bring 
many  a  man  to  himself,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  many  of  the  radical  measures  against  the 
Roman  hierarchy  and  against  the  clergy,  which  were 
enacted  during  the  dictatorship  of  Barrios,  were  born 
of  a  sincere  desire  to  see  the  country  prosper.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  a  man  of  much  less  in¬ 
telligence  than  Barrios  that  unlimited  clerical  domina¬ 
tion  could  not  mean  prosperity  nor  progress  for  a  land. 
But  it  was  at  best  latent  in  him,  at  the  time  we  are 
describing,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
if  he  had  confined  his  love  affairs  to  the  daughters  of 
ordinary  mortals  (eight  of  his  children  begotten  of  dif¬ 
ferent  mothers  during  the  five  years  of  his  residence  in 
San  Marcos  and  “The  Malacate”  lived  to  grow  up  and 
share  with  him  the  honors  of  later  life),  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  continued  his  peaceful  existence  as 
a  horse-breeder  and  cock-fighter,  accepting  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  in  the  affairs  of  State  as  inevitable, 
and  the  injustices  of  the  clerical  regime  as  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  “law  and  order,”  that  is  the  system 
of  government  which  gave  him  the  liberty  of  doing  just 
about  whatsoever  he  pleased. 
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Barrios  did  not  delay  Tong  in  preparing  to  take*' the 
Vengeance  he  longed  for.  “The  Malacate”  was  an  ideal 
place  for  hatching  a  revolution.  It  belonged  to  a  Guate¬ 
malan  citizen  who  was  anxious  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  country,  and  who  knew  all  the  roads  and 
by-paths  of  the  region  perfectly.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  fairly  immune  to  attack  because  it  lay  in  Mexican 
territory.  Many  of  those  who  werp  disgruntled  with  the 
existing  order  in  Guatemala,  began  to  gather  about 
Barrios  ‘on  his  plantation.  Among  these  was  a  member 
of  the  Cruz  family,  Francisco,  who  planned  with  Bar¬ 
rios  and  helped  him  execute  his  first  revolutionary  ex¬ 
pedition.  These  two  gathered  such  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  as  they  could,  and  crossed  the  border  into  Guatemala 
on  August  3,  1867.  They  took  San  Marcos  by  surprise 
without  the  loss  of  a  life  on  either  side,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  the  neighboring  Indian  city  of 
San  Pedro.  Here  they  encountered  some  resistance  and 
two  Indians  were  killed  by  the  attacking  party.  Al¬ 
though  the  town  was  soon  dominated  by  Barrios  and 
Cruz,  the  Indians  were  very  much  wrought  up  over  the 
death  of  their  companions. 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  revolutionaries  continued 
their  march  toward  Quezaltenango.  About  noon  they 
reached  a  place  known  as  Veinte  Palos  ^(Twenty  Trees), 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  separates  the  Quezal¬ 
tenango  valley  from  that  of  San  Marcos.  As  they  were 
resting  here  for  dinner,  a  rumor  reached  them  that  a 
strong  government  force  had  been  sent  from  Quezalte¬ 
nango  to  meet  them.  fThis  news  so  disheartened  the  few 
adventurers  who  accompanied  Barrios  and  Cruz  that  the 
whole  army  (some  thirty  or  forty  men)  forthwith  dis- 
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banded.  Only  a  faithful  half-dozen  remained  and  the 
leaders,  thinking  it  impossible  to  continue  with  so  few, 
decided  to  return  to  San  Marcos  and  gather  new  re¬ 
cruits  if  possible.  But  when  the  small  party  reached 
San  Pedro  and  the  Indians  there  understood  the  situa¬ 
tion,  they  immediately  rose  against  the  assassins  of  their 
companions,1  took  them  prisoners  and  put  them  to 
death.  Barrios  alone  escaped,  due  to  his  good  steed  and 
his  expert  horsemanship.  He  took  the  road  for  San 
Lorenzo,  which  he  knew  so  well,  but  by  this  time  the 
whole  countryside  was  aroused  and  on  the  lookout  for 
the  revolutionaries  and  above  all  for  their  leader.  Bar¬ 
rios  met  an  old  servant  of  the  family  as  he  was  nearing 
San  Lorenzo,  who  told  him  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  him  to  go  home  and  conducted  him  to  an  abandoned 
hut  in  a  ravine,  where  he  stayed  in  hiding  for  several 
days,  visited  only  by  this  same  servant  who  brought  him 
food  once  a  day.2  The  paternal  house  in  San  Lorenzo 
was  searched  and  then  sacked.  The  father  wa&^put  in 
prison  and  threatened  with  torture  if  he  did  not  reveal 
the  hiding  place  of  his  son.3  But  don  Rufino  was  safe, 

1  There  was  in  San  Pedro  at  this  time,  a  distillery  belonging  to 
the  Company  which  had  received  from  the  Government  the  monop¬ 
oly  to  make  and  sell  liquors.  The  revolutionary  party  under 
Barrios  and  Cruz  had  attacked  this  establishment  and  it  was  here 
that  they  had  encountered  resistance  and  killed  the  two  Indians 
referred  to  above. 

2  The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  this  serv¬ 
ant  who  was,  at  the  time  described,  a  girl  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age.  Her  mother  had  died  and  she  was  doing  the  cooking  for 
her  father.  She  remembers  fixing  up  food  for  him  to  take  off  into 
the  hills  and  wondering  at  this  strange  procedure.  Not  till  after 
Barrios  was  President  of  Guatemala  did  her  father  tell  her  for 
whom  she  had  prepared  that  food. 

3  It  is  said  that  when  Jose  Ignacio  Barrios  was  threatened  with 
death  if  he  would  not  produce  his  son,  he  remarked  that  he  was 
undoubtedly  to  blame  for  having  begotten  such  a  wayward  boy, 
but  that  since  he  was  grown  up  and  was  of  age,  Rufino  was  alone 
responsible  for  his  acts.  "When  it  became  evident  that  the  father 
was  not  connected  with  the  revolution,  he  was  set  free.  It  is  still 
a  common  practice  in  Guatemala  for  the  authorities  of  a  small 
town  to  put  the  wife  or  some  other  member  of  the  family  of  a 
man  ‘  ‘  who  is  wanted,  ’  ’  in  prison  until  he  appears.  It  is  usually 
an  effective  way  of  catching  the  culprit. 
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and  after  a  few  days  began  Ms  journey  back  to  “The 
Malacate,  ”  traveling  largely  at  night  in  by-paths,  and 
often  breaking  through  the  jungles  where  there  was  no 
road  at  all.  He  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  his 
plantation  in  Mexican  territory.  His  blood  was  up  and 
he  was  more  determined  than  ever  to  humiliate  his 
enemies.  Having  learned  by  his  recent  experience  the 
folly  of  penetrating  any  distance  into  Guatemalan  terri¬ 
tory  with  the  few  followers  he  had  at  his  disposal,  he 
limited  himself  to  a  guerrilla  border  warfare,  crossing 
the  frontier  into  Guatemala,  taking  a  few  prisoners  and 
gathering  a  little  booty  and  then  dodging  back  into 
Mexico  again.  Two  of  these  encounters  Tellez  dignifies 
with  the  name  of  battles.4 

This  constant  guerrilla  warfare  of  Barrios  from  his 
plantation  exasperated  the  Guatemalan  authorities  and 
they  decided  to  throw  diplomatic  considerations  to  the 
winds.  So  one  night  they  crossed  the  bbrder  and  at¬ 
tacked  ‘  ‘  The  Malacate.  ’  ’  Barrios  was  expecting  nothing 
of  the  sort  and  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  His 
quick  wit  did  not  desert  him,  however,  and  while  the 
enemy  was  busy  with  his  subordinates,  he  managed  to 
escape  into  a  pasture  where  the  darkness  and  the  tall 
grass  effectively  hid  him  from  his  pursuers.5 

Though  the  attacking  party  did  not  catch  the  man 
they  were  looking  for,  they  did  capture  four  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  whom  they  took  back  to  Guatemalan  territory  and 
punished  by  tearing  out  their  eyes.0  They  also  set  fire 
to  the  buildings  on  “The  Malacate”  and  drove  off  the 
stock.  Those  of  the  mozos  who  were  not  captured  by  the 
attacking  party,  fled  in  terror.  So  the  result  of  this 
attack  for  the  Guatemala  government  „was  to  effectively 

4  These  “ battles”  are  given  the  names  of  Malacatan  and  Agua 
Zarca.  In  the  first  of  these  encounters  Barrios  was  duly  initiated 
into  the  art  of  fighting  and  got  his  baptism  of  fire. 

5  The  grass  sown  in  the  pastures  in  this  section  is  known  as 
zacaton.  It  varies  in  height  from  six  to  ten  feet,  and  the  writer 
has  seen  pastures  full  of  cattle  where  not  an  animal  appeared  to 
the  casual  passerby. 

6  Tellez  is  authority  for  the  above  statement,  which,  in  view  of 
the  practices  of  Carrera,  is  not  improbable. 
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destroy  by  one  well-calculated  blow,  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion  which  Barrios  had  built  up  with  the  object  of 
harassing  it. 

Barrios  set  to  work  to  re-establish  his  plantation  but 
found  this  a  very  difficult  task,  as  his  cattle,  which  were 
his  chief  revenue-producing  asset,  had  been  driven  off. 
With  his  source  of  income  curtailed  and  most  of  his 
assistants  either  captured  or  discouraged,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  1868  wandering  about  southern 
Mexico,-  looking  for  companions  and  resources  with  which 
to  continue  his  fight  against  the  Guatemalan  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  experienced  all  the  bitterness  of  having  those 
who  had  been  his  friends  on  former  occasions  turn  their 
backs  on  him  and  of  having  one  hope  after  another 
dashed  to  the  ground.  But  he  continued  to  nurse  his 
desire  for  revenge  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  up  a 
brave  front  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  situation  was  at 
times  really  desperate.7 

Early  in  1869  Serapio  Cruz  came  to  Mexico.  Of 
course  he  found  Barrios  ready  to  help  him  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  launch  a  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
government  of  Cerna.  Together  they  organized  the 
expedition  and  crossed  the  border,  directing  their  first 
attack  against  the  city  of  Huehuetenango,  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  same  name.  The  fighting  continued 

i  Tellez  tells  the  story  of  how  one  day  Barrios  and  a  companion 
were  in  Tapachula  without  the  money  necessary  to  purchase  even 
a  simple  meal.  Wondering  what  they  would  do,  they  noticed  that 
the  front  door  of  a  house  in  which  a  woman  acquaintance  lived 
had  been  left  open,  and  that  she  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
washing  clothes.  Looking  into  the  house  they  saw  a  candle  burn¬ 
ing  before  the  image  of  Saint  Caralampio.  Barrios  had  a  sudden 
inspiration.  He  stole  into  the  house,  took  the  image  up  in  his 
arms  and  then  went  around  to  all  the  homes  of  Tapachula,  asking 
for  contributions  for  the  saint  according  to  the  custom  of  certain 
confreres.  Nearly  everybody  in  the  town  made  a  contribution. 
Meanwhile  the  owner  of  Saint  Caralampio  had  discovered  his 
absence.  She  instituted  a  search  for  him  which  still  continued 
when  Barrios  appeared  with  the  saint  in  his  arms  and  his  pockets 
full  of  alms.  He  returned  the  saint  to  his  mistress  along  with 
$2.00  rental  charges,  at  which  the  calm  of  the  lady  was  restored. 
Barrios  and  his  companion  ate  heartily  that  day  with  a  part  of 
Saint  Caralampio ’s  alms  and  then  gambled  the  rest  away. 
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for  several  hours  and  the  revolutionaries  were  finally 
repulsed,  being  unable  to  take  the  town.  In  this  battle 
Barrios  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  but  managed 
to  escape  to  the  hut  of  an  Indian,  who  hid  him  effectively 
while  his  wound  healed.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel 
he  made  his  way  down  to  Sija,  where  he  stayed  hidden 
with  friends  for  several  weeks,  taking  advantage  of  some 
health-giving  baths  to  aid  in  the  cure  of  his  wound  and 
awaiting  word  as  to  where  he  could  join  the  revolution¬ 
ists.  The  word  which  reached  him  finally  was  that  the 
force  of  which  he  had  formed  a  part  had  been  scat¬ 
tered  and  its  leader  killed.  The  repulse  at  Huehuete- 
nango  had  not  been  a  defeat.  Serapio  Cruz  and  his 
followers  had  continued  to  penetrate  farther  into  Guate¬ 
malan  territory,  increasing  in  numbers  and  prestige  as 
they  went  along.  They  moved  up  very  near  to  the 
Capital  City,  occupying  Palencia  on  January  22,  1870. 
Feeling  very  secure  and  confident  that  the  government 
forces  would  not  attempt  to  attack  him,  he  billeted  his 
soldiers  around  the  town  and  even  gave  some  of  them 
permission  to  visit  their  homes.  The  government  troops 
had  been  watching  his  movements  more  carefully  than 
he  knew,  however,  and  on  January  23rd,  early  in  the 
morning,  executed  a  surprise  attack.  The  government 
forces  had  taken  the  town  before  most  of  the  soldiers  of 
Cruz  knew  anything  was  happening.  Don  Serapio  him¬ 
self  tried  to  rally  his  forces  when  he  realized  that  an 
attack  was  being  made,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  made 
a  heroic  defense  with  a  few  of  his  officials  behind  a 
stone  wall  until,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  this  point 
any  longer,  he  tried  to  escape,  taking  the  road  toward 
Vera  Paz.  His  enemies  saw  him  and  pursued.  He  was 
wounded  in  a  leg  and  as  a  last  hope  Ihrew  himself  into 
a  deep  gully.  But  his  enemies  followed  him  here  and 
immediately  killed  him,  cutting  off  his  head  and  sending 
it  to  Guatemala  City  where  it  was  exhibited  along  with 
his  sword  and  other  trophies  in  the  chapel  of  the  “Old 
Cemetery.  ’  ’ 

The  revolution  of  Cruz  was  largely  personal  in  its 
character,  but  many  of  the  liberals  in  Guatemala,  es- 
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pecially  men  like  don  Miguel  Garcia  Granados,  hoped 
for  its  triumph,  as  it  might  well  mean  the  end  of  the 
clerical  regime  if  properly  directed.  The  death  of  Cruz 
was  of  course  the  motive  for  a  great  celebration  on  the 
part  of  the  established  government  and  its  friends.  It 
seemed  that  all  armed  opposition  had  at  last  been  over¬ 
come  and  that  Cerna  was  safe  in  his  place. 

Upon  hearing,  of  the  defeat  of  his  chief  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  Barrios  made  his  way  back  to  Mexico  where 
he  sought  to  Organize  a  third  revolutionary  expedition. 
But  he  found  it  very  difficult  work.  The  triumph  of 
Cerna  over  Cruz  had  given  the  government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  no  little  prestige  in  Mexico.  Cerna  was  coming 
to  give  more  attention  to  Barrios  than  formerly,  too,  and 
Guatemalan  spies  and  Guatemalan  money  impeded  his 
activities  on  every  side. 

The  Governor  of  Chiapas,  instigated  by  agents  of 
Cerna,  captured  Barrios.  He  was  sent  on  foot  from 
Tapachula  to  Chiapa  de  Corzo  in  charge  of  a  group  of 
soldiers  and  was  forced  to  sleep  in  the  public  jails  along 
the  road.  When  placed  on  trial  he  appealed  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  judge  located  in  Tuxtla  Gutierrez  whither  he  was 
thereupon  sent.  After  a  month  of  prison  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  but  his  eve  S*  step'  was  watched  and  he  lived  as 
a  practical  outlaw,  receiving  no  protection  from  the 
established  authorities.8 

Llaven  says  that  during  these  dark  days,  Barrios  fre¬ 
quently  sent  him  material  for  a  paper  he  edited.  He 
himself  did  not  have  much  faith  in  the  triumph  of  a 
revolution  against  Cerna  and  tried  to  discourage  Bar- 

8  Just  before  he  was  taken  prisoner  Barrios  had  received  $500 
in  gold  from  his  relatives  in  Guatemala.  He  deposited  this  with 
a  woman  who  kept  a  drinking  place.  On  four  different  occasions 
he  sent  a  friend  to  receive  instalments  of  it  which  totaled  $64. 
When  he  found  himself  free  he  went  to  ask  for  what  was  left,  and 
was  handed  a  purse  containing  just  eleven  reales  (a  real  is  12% 
cents).  The  gold  had  disappeared.  Any  appeal  to  justice  would 
have  been  useless  as  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that  he  had  any 
such  sum  of  money,  would  have  been  a  graver  indictment  against 
don  Bufino  than  he  could  have  brought  against  the  woman  for 
having  stolen  it. 
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rios  from  continuing  the  fight,  but  he  says,  “  Barrios 
always  answered  me  in  the  same  way,  ‘If  we  have  to 
wait  until  there  are'  no  difficulties  in  the  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything,  nothing  will  ever  get  done.  My  heart 
tells  me  that  I  am  going  to  conquer  \  ”  9 

But  though  Barrios  might  put  on  a  brave  front  his 
outlook  was  discouraging  in  the  extreme  and  he  was 
fast  losing  heart.  Tellez  at  least  assures  us  that  Barrios 
was  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  better  give 
up  the  revolution  as  hopeless  and  go  to  Salvador  to 
begin  life  all  over  again. 

Events  had  transpired  and  were  transpiring  in  Gua¬ 
temala  City,  however,  which  were  destined  to  put  new 
life  into  the  revolution  and  to  offer  Barrios  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  continue  his  fight  against  the  established 
authorities.  Cerna’s  term  as  President  was  to  expire 
on  May  23,  1869,  but  before  this  date  had  arrived,  he 
had  ordered  new  elections  to  be  held  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  re-elected  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
one  to  twenty-one.  General  Zavala,  a  hero  of  the  fili¬ 
buster  war,  educated  in  the  United  States,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Guatemalan  aristocracy  both  by  birth  and  by 
marriage,  was  the  liberal  candidate  who  received  the 
twenty-one  votes.  The  liberals  organized  a  popular 
manifestation  and  invited  Zavala  to  place  himself  at 
their  head  and  take  the  Presidency  by  force.  His 
answer  is  historic:  “I  do  not  care  to  ascend  to  the 
Presidential  chair  on  steps  of  mud.  If  I  ascend,  it  must 
be  on  steps  covered  with  a  carpet.”  The  soul  of  the 
liberal  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives  -jvas 
Miguel  Garcia  Granados.10  After  the  election,  so  bitter 

9  Tellez  states  (p.  33)  that  the  articles  signed  by  Barrios  and 
which  are  to  be  found  in  many  publications  of  this  epoch,  were 
not  written  by  him  personally  but  by  a  companion  more  gifted  in 
literary  expression  than  he.  Tellez  mentions  El  Esplritu  del  Siglo 
and  El  Baluarte  de  la  Libert  ad  as  two  papers  published  in  Chiapas 
which  printed  articles  signed  by  Barrios.  La  Esperaaza  published 
in  Tuxtla  Gutierrez  and  La  Brujula  of  San  Cristobal  Las  Casas 
also  published  these  articles  which  were  then  smuggled  into 
Guatemala. 

10  Don  Miguel  Garcia  Granados  was  the  son  of  Spanish  parents 
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were  the  recriminations  and  so  intense  was  the  feeling 
in  the  IIoAse  of  Representatives  that  the  majority  de¬ 
cided  to  expel  six  of  the  principal  liberals,  among  them 
don  Miguel,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  group.  This 
resolution  came  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cruz  revolution 
and  the  well-known  fact  that  Granados  was  in  con¬ 
nivance  with  the  revolutionaries  caused  him  not  only 
to  be  expelled  from  the  National  Assembly  but  ordered 
captured  by  Cerna.  He  took  refuge  in  the  British  lega¬ 
tion  whence  he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  United 
States.  He  had  gathered  together  a  good  deal  of  money 
among  the  liberals  of  Guatemala  and  used  this  for  the 
purchase  of  arms,  ammunition  and  equipment  in  North 
America.  He  then  brought  these  on  to  Mexico,  leaving 
them  in  San  Juan  Bautista  while  he  went  down  to 
Comitan  to  look  over  the  territory  and  see  what  the 
prospects  were  for  starting  a  successful  revolution. 

He  soon  got  into  touch  with  Barrios,  and  they  im¬ 
mediately  became  firm  friends.  The  combination  was 
a  good  one.  Granados  brought  to  the  partnership  his 
culture,  his  brains,  his  ripe  experience  as  a  politician, 
money  and  arms  and  prestige-  in  the  Capital  City,  where 
many  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  assured  him  a  large 
following.  Barrios  contributed  his  intimate  knowledge 

who  brought  him  to  Central  America  while  still  a  child.  He  was- 
already  a  young  man  when,  in  1821,  Central  America  became  free 
from  Spain  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  political  life  of 
Guatemala  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Economic  Society,  represent¬ 
ing  the  artisans  and  farmers  of  the  capital.  He  was  past  sixty 
years  of  age  when  expelled  from  the  National  Assembly.  Through¬ 
out  all  his  years  «f  political  activity  he  consistently  declared  him¬ 
self  a  ‘  ‘  moderate  liberal.  ”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  Memoirs, 
written  in  1870,  give  an  account  of  his  life  only  up  to  1838.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  Carrera  to  the  aid  of  those 
liberals  who  opposed  Galvez  in  1838  and  to  this  fact  is  due  the 
good  will  which  the  famous  life-President  showed  him  during  the 
years  he  was  in  power.  Granados  had  been  associated  with  stu¬ 
dents  all  his  life  and  was  the  popular  idol  of  the  Guatemalan 
youth.  He  was  a  real  student  himself  and  was  a  great  admirer 
of  British  institutions.  All  in  all  he  is  perhaps  the  noblest,  the 
truest  and  the  best  balanced  of  all  the  public  men  of  Guatemala 
*  since  the  Independence. 
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of  the  territory  where  the  first  fighting  would  have  to 
be  done,  his  experience  as  a  guerrilla  fighter,  his  prestige 
in  western  Guatemala  and  above  all,  his  personal 
magnetism  and  daring  well  calculated  to  secure  soldiers 
to  use  the  arms  which  Granados  had  brought  with  him. 
As  soon  as  the  conditions  of  their  partnership  had  been 
stipulated,  Barrios  was  sent  to  get  the  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  which  had  been  left  in  San  Juan  Bautista.  It  was 
a  long  and  difficult  journey  over  rough  bridle  paths  that 
led  through  jungles  and  over  deep  rivers  and  treacherous 
swamps.  Very  little  improvement  had  been  made  in 
the  roads  of  the  section  since  the  days  when  Hernando 
Cortez  made  his  famous  march  over  practically  the 
same  route. 

On  his  arrival  in  San  Juan  Bautista  and  while  he 
was  making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  carry  to  the 
Guatemalan  frontier  the  arms  and  ammunition  left  in 
deposit  by  Granados,  Barrios  was  attacked  by  a  very 
severe  tropical  fever.  This  delayed  him  some  weeks  in 
San  Juan,  but  did  not  break  his  indomitable  resolution, 
and  as  soon  as  the  fever  had  left  him,  though  still  very 
weak  as  a  result  of  it,  he  began  to  get  his  convoy  into 
motion.  The  arms  and  munitions  were  carried  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Pichucalco  in  canoes.  From  this  point 
they  had  to  be  carried  to  Comitan  on  the  backs  of  In¬ 
dians.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  carry  such  an  extensive 
equipment  as  Granados  had  purchased  in  the  United 
States,  across  the  wildest  and  most  impenetrable  jungles 
of  Mexico.  Weakened  by  sickness  and  worried  by  the 
responsibility  of  his  mission,  Barrios  arrived  at  Comitan 
attenuated  and  utterly  exhausted,  and  handed  over  the 
equipment 11  he  had  been  sent  to  get,  to  his  chief.  But 
in  Comitan  a  new  disappointment  awaited  the  revolu¬ 
tionists,  for  the  state  government  of  Chiapas  took  posses- 

11  Tellez  gives  a  complete  list  of  these  arms  and  munitions. 
They  included  a  brass  obus  (still  to  be  seen  in  the  artillery  garri¬ 
son  of  Quezaltenango,  1920),  200  Remington  rifles,  15  Winchester 
repeating  rifles,  plenty  of  ammunition  for  these  arms,  12  swords 
for  the  officials,  200  uniforms  for  the  soldiers,  cartridge  belts, 
etc.,  etc. 
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sion  of  the  precious  freight  which  Barrios  had  brought 
with  such  difficulty.  Still  another  discouragement  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  Before  leaving  for  San  Juan,  Barrios  had 
gathered  quite  a  force  of  men  together  who  had  mani¬ 
fested  their  willingness  to  accompany  him  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  venture  which  was  being  planned.  He  had  left 
them  with  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  their  needs 
until  his  return.  But  this  return  had  been  greatly  de¬ 
layed  by  his  illness  in  San  Juan  and  by  unexpected 
setbacks  on  the  way,  so  long  before  their  chief  had 
returned  Barrios’  men  found  themselves  without  the 
means  of  sustenance.  They  looked  for  work  but  were 
unable  to  find  any  but  the  most  menial  of  tasks  which 
scarcely  provided  them  with  the  simplest  food.  So  they 
decided  to  leave  their  camp  near  the  border  and  go  to 
Chiapa  de  Corzo.  Here  a  friend  of  don  Rufino  used  his 
influence  with  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  gave  them 
work  at  a  reasonable  wage  on  a  public  road  which  was 
in  process  of  construction.  But  in  spite  of  this  many  of 
them  drifted  away,  so  that  on  his  return  Barrios  found 
his  little  army  reduced  to  about  half  its  original  size. 

After  the  governor  of  Chiapas  had  seized  the  arms  and 
munitions  of  the  revolutionary  party,  Barrios  and  most 
of  his  men  were  interned  in  San  Cristobal.  Granados 
was  left  free,  however,  and  still  continued  to  reside  in 
Comitan.  He  used  his  liberty  to  try  every  possible 
means  of  gaining  the  release  of  his  men  and  his  muni¬ 
tions.  Finally  the  governor  granted  an  interview  .to 
both  Granados  and  Barrios.  They  explained  to  him 
that  their  movement  was  one  in  favor  of  a  democratic 
and  liberal  regime  such  as  Mexico  then  enjoyed,  and  that 
instead  of  hindering  their  efforts,  he  was  in  duty  bound 
as  a  liberal  to  aid  them  in  every  way.  But  their  most 
powerful  argument  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  gold 
don  Miguel  had  taken  with  him  to  the  interview  and  then 
neglected  to  carry  away  again.12  Even  so,  the  governor 
only  handed  over  forty  of  the  Remingtons  on  the  con- 

12  Tellez  remarks  very  naively,  ‘ '  The  governor,  being  a  man  of 
honor,  not  only  accepted  the  gift  from  Granados,  but  also  allowed 
the  revolution  to  go  forward.” 
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dition  that  if  these  were  lost,  the  compromise  entered 
into  with  Granados  and  Barrios  was  no  longer  to  be 
valid  and  the  rest  of  the  arms  should  become  the 
property  of  the  State  of  Chiapas.  This  agreement  with 
the  governor  was  reached  during  the  first  days  of 
March,  1871.  While  Granados  saw  to  the  arranging  of 
the  details  of  the  agreement  with  the  Mexican  officials 
in  Comitan,  Barrios  was  organizing  the  army  on  a  cat- 
tle  ranch13  near  the  frontier.  Granados  arrived  after  a 
time  and  conferred  ranks  on  those  who  were  to  be  the 
officials  of  the  “army  of  liberation.”  He  made  Barrios 
a  colonel  and  named  others  to  the  positions  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  major,  four  to  the  rank  of  captain,  two  to 
that  of  first  lieutenant  and  five  were  given  commissions 
as  second  lieutenants.  There  were  thus  fourteen  officers 
in  all  and  they  were  promised  that  for  every  battle  won 
the  rank  would  be  increased  one  grade.  On  the  day  the 
organization  was  effected  there  were  just  twelve  soldiers 
for  these  fourteen  officers  to  command,  but  before  the 
border  was  crossed  (March  28th)  two  additional  soldiers 
were  secured  so  that  fourteen  officers  and  fourteen  men 
constituted  the  invading  army.14  The  little  army  went 
to  Cuilco  and  then  to  Ishjoyou  which  it  took  without 
any  resistance  and  then  turned  south  to  Tacana  which 
was  taken  on  April  2nd.  There  was  a  distillery  here 
which  was  seized  and  its  funds  and  liquors  confiscated. 
Meanwhile  the  news  that  the  revolutionists  had  crossed 
the  border  had  reached  San  Marcos  and  government 
troops  were  sent  to  conquer  them.  Barrios  had  word 
that  these  troops  were  approaching  several  hours  before 

13  This  cattle  ranch  was  known  as  El  Puente  de  Barillas  and 
belonged  to  a  citizen  of  Guatemala,  Cupertino,  Barillas,  uncle  of 
Manuel  L.  Barillas,  who  followed  Barrios  as  President  of  the 
Republic. 

14  The  number  of  the  invading  army  is  that  given  by  Tellez  who, 
as  one  who  himself  accompanied  the  expedition  as  an  officer,  is 
probably  the  most  trustworthy  source  of  information.  Sandoval 
(p.  240)  states  that  the  number  was  29.  Carranza  (p.  79)  gives 
the  names  of  the  14  officers  and  of  15  men,  stating  that  beside 
these  there  were  ‘  ‘  additional  patriots.  ’  ’  El  Renacimiento  ( Vol.  I, 
No.  47)  gives  the  number  of  the  invading  army  as  36. 
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they  arrived  and  chose  the  spot  for  the  battle  with  care. 
It  was  a  hill  about  a  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Tacana. 
He  pitched  as  many  tents  as  possible,  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  large  body  of  troops  was  encamped.  Re¬ 
cent  recruits  had  swelled  his  army  to  forty -five,  and  with 
these  men  he  waited  for  the  enemy  to  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance. 


YI 


The  Campaign  of  Liberation 

About  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  was  seen 
to  approach.  Barrios  told  his  men  not  to  worry,  as 
those  whom  they  saw  were  only  some  Indians  armed 
with  clubs.  He  rationed  out  some  of  the  whiskey  1  taken 
from  the  Tacana  distillery  and  made  a  speech  urging 
his  men  to  stand  their  ground.  Firing  began  about 
four  o’clock  P.  M.  The  government  force  numbered 
two  hundred  and  twenty,  or  nearly  five  men  to  every 
one  Barrios  had  under  his  command.  But  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  had  the  advantage  of  a  superior  position,  were 
on  the  defensive  and,  above  all,  had  superior  arms.  The 
Government  troops  all  had  muzzle-loading  guns  while 
the  soldiers  of  Barrios  had  breech-loading  Remingtons 
and  Winchester  repeaters.2  So  they  were  able  to  fire 
many  shots  while  their  enemies  were  reloading,  thus 
more  than  compensating  for  their  inferior  numbers. 
The  battle  of  Tacana  proved  a  sort  of  second  Bunker 
Hill.  Three  times  the  government  troops  charged  up 
the  hill  where  the  troops  of  Barrios  were  stationed  be¬ 
hind  clumps  of  pajon  grass,  but  they  were  forced  to 
retire  before  the  fire  of  the  revolutionists.  On  the  third 
attempt  (contrary  to  Bunker  Hill  precedent)  they  broke 
and  ran,  leaving  eight  dead  and  three  wounded  on  the 

1  Perhaps  whiskey  is  not  the  exact  word  for  the  produet  of  the 
Guatemalan  distilleries  which  is  rather  a  run},  made  out  of  sugar 
cane.  Though  not  a  total  abstainer,  Barrios  was  always  very 
moderate  in  the  use  of  liquor  himself  and  Salazar  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  he  was  never  seen  to  be  intoxicated. 

2  Salazar  (p.  168)  says  that  shortly  before  the  revolution  broke 
out  a  Remington  rifle  was  shown  to  President  Cerna  by  a  commer¬ 
cial  man  interested  in  taking  an  order  from  the  Government  for 
some  of  them.  Cerna  examined  the  arm  and  returned  it,  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  would  never  do  to  fight  with. 
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field  of  battle.  The  revolutionists  had  only  one  wounded 
in  this  battle  which  insured  them  a  foothold  on  Guate¬ 
malan  soil.  After  the  battle  of  Tacana  the  soldiers  of 
Barrios  spent  three  days  in  a  place  known  as  La  Trampa 
del  Coyote,  near  Tacana,  and  then  returned  to  Mexico 
to  get  the  rest  of  their  arms  and  munitions.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Chiapas  handed  over  everything  except  forty 
Remington  rifles  which  he  held  on  to,  giving  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  one  hundred  muzzle-loading  guns  in  exchange 
for  them.  Thus  fitted  out,  the  revolutionary  party  again 
entered  Guatemalan  territory  by  way  of  Cuilco,  whence 
they  went  to  Berlin  (Tutuapa)  and  Tejutla,  finally  es¬ 
tablishing  their  camp  at  Serchil  about  ten  miles  from 
San  Marcos.  Here  they  passed  nearly  a  month  recruit¬ 
ing  3  and  training  the  new  soldiers  in  the  use  of  the 
Remington  rifle.  The  government  troops  under  Bur- 
bano  had  tasted  all  the  Remington  fire  they  cared  for  and 
had  taken  the  defensive,  awaiting  the  attack  of  Barrios. 
About  six  hundred  of  them  were  concentrated  in  San 
Pedro.  When  the  number  of  revolutionary  army  had 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  eighty,  word  was  sent  to 
Granados,  who  was  in  Mexico  having  his  famous  decree 
of  the  8th  of  May  printed,  and  he  came  to  take  over  the  „ 
supreme  command,  making  public  at  the  time  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  question.4  Granados  thought  it  wiser  not  to  at- 


3  The  recruits  were  gathered  largely  from  the  adventurous 
youth  of  western  Guatemala.  Sixty-four  young  men  from  San 
Marcos  alone  joined  the  revolution  in  a  group.  They  were  known 
as  los  Duendes  (the  Ghosts)  and  were  under  the  command  of 
Santos  Maldonado  and  Mariano  Aguilar.  A  typical  ca,se  of  a 
recruit  is  that  of  don  Basilio  Fuentes,  an  old  veteran  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  who  still  lives  to  tell  the  story.  He  was  a  shoemaker  s 
apprentice.  His  master  had  scolded  him  for  some  misdemeanor 
and  he  decided  to  run  away  with  another  companion.  They  had 
heard  that  a  revolution  was  brewing  in  the  west  and  directed  them¬ 
selves  thither.  They  went  on  until  they  were  halted  by  soldiers 
of  the  revolutionary  army  and  brought  before  Barrios.  The 
latter  asked  them  if  they  would  not  like  to  join  the  revolution. 
“I  need  men,”  he  said.  “We  are  men,”  they  answered  and 
were  immediately  enlisted. 

4  The  text  of  the  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  May  follows: 

“Fellow-countrymen:  Persecuted  illegally  and  unjustly  by  the 

tyrant  who  governs  our  republic,  I  present  myself  among  you 
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tack  Burbano  directly,  but  to  take  the  city  of  San 
Marcos  first.  The  army  under  his  command  was  accord¬ 
ingly  moved  toward  this  place,  camping  three  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  the  town  while  Granados  and  Barrios 
went  alone  to  talk  to  the  city  fathers.  The  latter  agreed 
to  surrender  without  resistance  and  to  recruit  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  soldiers  for  the  cause.  So  on  May  10th 
San  Marcos  was  occupied  without  bloodshed. 

The  ladino  city  of  San  Marcos  and  the  Indian  city 
of  San  Pedro  lie  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  each  other. 
Granados  was  now  in  San  Marcos  and  Burbano,  the 
Government  general,  in  San  Pedro.  A  few  shots  were 
exchanged  between  the  opposing  forces  and  then  Gran¬ 
ados  pretended  to  retire  along  the  road  leading  to 
Mexico.  But  when  a  hill  hid  his  soldiers  from  the  out¬ 
posts  of  Burbano  he  turned  to  the  south,  taking  the 

today  with  the  purpose  of  vindicating  my  rights  and  of  over¬ 
throwing  an  administration  which  oppresses  the  people  and  vio¬ 
lates  every  day  the  most  sacred  guarantees  of  mankind.  During 
the  past  20  years  I  have  continually  opposed  this  arbitrary  and 
despotic  administration  and  if  my  efforts  have  not  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  it,  they  have  at  least  served  the  purpose  of  making 
known  the  abuses,  excesses  and  cruelties  of  the  dictatorial  system 
which  rules  us,  and  have  encouraged  the  citizens  of  Guatemala 
to  gather  about  the  banner  of  liberty,  to  follow  it  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  shed  their  blood  to  defend  it.  Hence  our  tyrants  have 
hated  my  person. 

“As  you  well  know,  fellow-citizens,  I  lived  peacefully  in  the 
capital  of  the  republic.  In  my  capacity  of  Eepresentative  in  the 
Assembly,  I  carried  on  an  energetic  but  legal  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  and  unjust  acts  of  the  Government.  Dor  a  long  time 
the  latter  either  did  not  dare  or  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to 
make  any  attempt  against  my  person.  But  when  it  had  triumphed 
over  General  Cruz,  believing  that  its  dictatorship  was  assured,  it 
tore  off  its  mask  and  in  spite  of  my  character  as  representative, 
ordered  me  taken  prisoner  (along  with  other  representatives)  and 
put  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  fort  of  San  Jose,  perhaps  with  the 
intent  that  I  should  never  come  out  alive.  Accident  or  perhaps 
Providence  saved  me  that  day. 

‘  ‘  Fellow-citizens,  my  antecedents  and  my  opinions  are  well 
known.  Persuaded  that  a  dictatorship  can  never  make  a  people 
happy  (and  especially  an  ignorant  and  blundering  dictatorship), 
and  on  the  contrary  that  such  dictatorship  will  inevitably  bring 
with  it  infinite  evil,  I  come  decided  to  fight  until  it  has  been  over¬ 
thrown  and  to  implant  in  its  place  Liberty,  and  a  Government  by 
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road  of  San  Cristobal  Cucho  and  Coatepeque.  Burbano, 
fearing  a  flank  attack,  withdrew  his  troops  to  Quezalte- 
nango.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  liberation  continued  its 
march  from  Coatepeque  to  Retalhuleu.  The  municipal 
officers  of  this  city  came  out  to  meet  the  liberators  and 
invited  them  to  enter  without  fear,  as  the  government 


law,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  a  Government  which  can  establish 
true  order.  I  will  tell  you  then  what  it  is  that  I  and  my  com¬ 
panions  desire.  _  ,  , 

“We  want  a  Government  which,  instead  of  being  dictatorial  and 
tyrannical  like  the  present  one,  shall  know  no  other  form  than 
justice;  and  instead  of  violating  our  guarantees,  shall  accept  and 
respect  them.  In  a  word,  we  want  a  Government  which  shall 
faithfully  execute  the  law  and  never  consider  itself  superior  to  the 
same,  nor  govern  by  caprice  or  for  private  interest.  We  want  to 
see  the  so-called  Constitutive  Act  (an  act  passed  in  1851  by  which 
Carrera  had  governed  during  his  term  as  life-president)  abolished, 
for  it  is  an  absurd  document,  drawn  up  to  establish  a  dictatorship 
which  is  of  advantage  to  no  one  except  a  few  agents  and  satel¬ 
lites  who  are  close  to  the  dictator.  We  want  a  real  National 
Assembly  whose  members  shall  be  freely  chosen  and  shall  be 
independent  of  all  outside  influences  and  jealous  for  national 
decorum  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  We  want  an  Assembly, 
finally,  which  shall  not  be  like  the  present  one,  made  up  with  a 
few  exceptions  of  subordinate  employees  of  the  Government  or 
weak  and  selfish  men  who  do  not  seek  the  good  of  the  country  but 
their  own  private  interest  exclusively.  We  want  a  free  press,  for 
we  are  persuaded  that  without  this  institution  no  good  Govern¬ 
ment  is  possible.  We  want  the  army  to  be  improved  and  re¬ 
formed  and  not  conducted  as  at  present  with  arbitrariness  and 
injustice.  We  want  financial  reform  and  insist  that  the  system 
of  taxation  be  modified.  There  are  certain  heavy  taxes  which 
weigh  especially  upon  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  These  should 
be  abolished  and  replaced  with  others  which  will  distribute  the 
burden  better.  We  want  public  education  to  be  extended  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nation  and  to  be  worthy  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  And  last  we  demand  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies  and 
in  particular  of  that  of  ardent  spirits  as  inimical  and  ruinous 

both  to  agriculture  and  to  commerce. 

‘  ‘  This  fellow-citizens,  in  a  word,  is  what  we  desire  and  what  we 
shall  loyally  carry  out.  Any  other  motive  or  object  which  may 
be  attributed  to  us  is  false.  I  repeat  that  my  ideas  are  well 
known  and  that  I  am  an  enemy  of  utopias  and  dangerous  expen- 

mentg 

“ Citizens ;ibf  Guatemala!  All  who  love  your  country,  all  who 
hate  tyranny  and  wish  to  live  peacefully  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  and  to  be  ruled  by  a  legal  system,  come  to  me  and  aid  me 
to  overthrow  a  tyrannical  and  hateful  administration  which  is 
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troops  had  already  withdrawn.0  Granados  and  Barrios 
accordingly  entered  and  were  arranging  their  camp  in 
the  central  plaza  when  suddenly  they  were  attacked. 
Barrios  was,  however,  able  to  rally  his  men.  His  first 
move  was  to  set  fire  to  the  whole  town  to  avoid  the  use 
of  the  houses  by  the  enemy  as  ambuscades.  As  the  town 
was  largely  constructed  of  wooden  buildings,  it  was  soon 
ablaze.  The  struggle  with  the  enemy  was  often  hand 
to  hand  and  lasted  some  hours,  but  superior  valor  and 
superior  arms  gave  the  victory  to  the  revolutionary 
forces.  This  success  put  the  rich  coast  region  about 
Retalhuleu  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party 
and  not  only  increased  the  territory  they  held  but  also 
greatly  strengthened  their  growing  prestige. 

After  the  battle  of  Retalhuleu  the  army  pressed  on 
to  San  Sebastian,  three  miles  distant,  where  they  passed 
the  night.  They  then  continued  their  march  during  the 
following  days  to  Cuyotenango  (where  another  distillery 
was  seized),  Mazatenango,  San  Antonio  Suchitepequez, 
el  Idolo,  Santa  Barbara,  Patulul,  Acatenango  and  to 
Parramos.  They  then  left  the  coast  and  started  up  to 

working  our  ruin  and  is  a  disgrace  to  our  country.  Come  to  me 
and  you  will  be  happy.  Do  not  fear  that  my  soldiers  will  commit 
disorders  or  excesses.  No  peaceful  citizen  need  fear,  as  I  shall 
maintain  the  strictest  discipline.  I  shall  also  respect  those  loyal 
enemies  whom  an  excessive  delicacy  obliges  to  remain  in  the 
service  of  a  Government  which  they  detest  in  their  hearts.  But 
woe  to  the  unnatural  children,  who  not  understanding  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  cause  I  defend,  seek  to  combat  it  by  infamous  or 
unfair  means. 

.  ‘  ‘  Fellow-citizens :  If  I  fail  in  this  undertaking  and  lose  my  life, 
liberty  will  have  lost  one  of  her  most  ardent  defenders  and  will 
tell  the  story  of  one  martyr  more  in  her  sacred  cause.  But  if  I 
have  good  success,  if  I  triumph,  yours  shall  be  the  joy  of  living 
under  a  legal  government  which  will  respect  your  dignity  and 
your  guarantees,  and  mine  shall  be  the  honor  of  having  headed 
the  brave  men  who  have  carried  our  noble  cause  to  victory. 

“Miguel  GabcIa  Gbanados” 

Mayo  8,  1871. 

5  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
municipal  officers  of  Eetalhuleu  laid  a  trap  for  the  revolutionary 
army  or  whether  they  were  Iona  fide  in  their  offer  of  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  town  to  Granados  and  his  men.  r 
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the  heights,  meeting  the  government  forces  in  a  third 
battle  on  May  28th  at  Laguna  Seca,  (Dry  Lake)  near 
Chiche  in  the  department  of  Quiche.  Recruits  had  been 
gathered  up  all  along  the  way  and  the  revolutionary 
army  was  three  hundred  strong  at  this  time.  But  they 
had  to  meet  nine  hundred  government  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Aquilino  Calonge.  In  this  battle 
the  government  forces  gained  decided  advantages  at  the 
beginning  of  the  encounter.  Barrios  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  however,  and  headed  a  spirited  charge  of 
cavalry  which  broke  the  opposing  line.  Barrios  wore  a 
red  “garibaldi”  shirt  to  distinguish  him  in  the  fray 
so  that  his  followers  might  not  mistake  their  leader.6 

After  this  victory  the  army  of  liberation  went  on  to 
Antigua  Guatemala  where  they  were  well  received. 
Granados  desired  to  stay  in  this  place  to  fortify  it,  as  it 
would  make  a  good  base  from  which  to  attack  Guatemala 
City,  only  thirty  miles  away.  But  Barrios  thought  that 
the  revolutionary  army  was  not  yet  strong  enough.  The 
counsel  of  Barrios  prevailed,  and  on  June  3rd  the  army 
left  Antigua,  arriving  at  Patzicia  the  same  day.  It 
was  at  Patzicia  that  the  officials  of  the  army  of  liberation 
drew  up  and  signed  the  famous  act  which  received  its 
name  from  the  place  where  it  was  signed.  In  this  so- 
called  Act  of  Patzicia,7  they  explained  their  motives  for 

6  Carranza  gives  these  details  and  states  that  full  accounts  of 
these  battles  may  be  found  in  La  Bevolutidn  de  71,  by  Contreras 
and  Itmerario  de  un  teniente,  by  Diaz  Duran.  The  author  has 
not  been  able  to  consult  these  works. 

7  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act  of  Patzicia:  “In  the  town 
of  Patzicia  on  the  third  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  the  leaders  and  officials  of  the  army  of  liberation  being  met 
in  Council,  on  their  own  initiative  and  considering,  first  that  the 
oligarchical  and  tyrannical  Government  of  President  Cerna  has 
become  intolerable  to  the  nation  on  account  of  its  arbitrary  acts 
of  cruelty  and  its  daily  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Eepublie  and  especially  of  individual  guarantees,  and  second  that 
President  Cerna  is  a  usurper  because  he  has  taken  to  himself 
powers  which  the  law  does  not  concede  him,  attacking  the 
national  representatives,  and  third,  that  he  has  ruined  the  public 
credit  and  compromised  the  future  independence  of  the  country, 
contracting  a  foreign  debt  on  most  unfavorable  terms  without 
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opposing  the  government  of  Cerna  and  named  Garcia 
Granados  as  provisional  president,  giving  him  ample 
power  to  organize  the  government  in  accordance  with 
his  declaration  of  the  8th  of  May,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  promising  an  Assembly  which  should 
draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  country.  The  officials 
of  the  revolution  signed  this  document  with  an  oath  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  had  carried  out  their  resolution,  and  as  Carranza 
remarks,  “They  kept  their  oath.” 

Shortly  after  this  act  had  been  signed  word  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Quezaltenango  that  Narciso  Pacheco,  the 
government  agent  there,  had  fled  to  the  coast  along  with 
five  other  corregidores  or  heads  of  Departments  who 
had  been  in  consultation  with  him.8  Although  it 


any  authorization  to  do  so,  and  fourth  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  citizens  of  the  country  have  not  only  the  right,  but  are 
in  duty  bound  to  resist  such  tyranny;  and  considering  further- 
more  that  since  the  month  of  April  we  have  had  our  arms  in  our 
hands  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  freeing  the  nation  from  the 

wJTnYn  WMC11  °FIeSSf,iit;  .considering,  we  repeat,  all  the  above, 
we  have  resolved  the  following:  Article  1.  We  no  longer  recog¬ 
nize  the  tyrant  and  usurper,  don  Vicente  Cerna,  nor  the  govern¬ 
ment  exercised  by  him  Article  2.  We  name  as  provisional  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  republic,  General  Mr.  don  Miguel  Garcia  Granados 

gVV-1Ilg^-m  ample  power  t0  organize  the  country  on  the  basis 
winch  this  same  gentleman  lias  proclaimed  in  his  declaration  of 

ffaLnth  °n  thfSf yea/- »  Artl^e  3-  He  is  furthermore  authorized 
to  caU  a  Constituent  Assembly  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit 
this.  Said  Assembly  shall  form  the  constitution  which  shall  rule 
the  nation.  Article  4.  All  of  us  leaders  and  officials  who  sign 
this  document,  give  our  oath  that  we  shall  not  lay  down  our  arms 
C^praT  nfape  .ac®0mpll8bed  all  the  points  contained  in  this  act: 

PnWi  t  f-  BRg4a<?e  ?ufin,°  Bamos>  Colonel  Francisco  del  Eeigo, 
Colonel  Luis  Beteta,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Juan  Viteri.  Sixty  addi- 

0llT  i,A  n°-6  is,added  t0  f  be '‘effect  that  the  lead- 
ers  and  officials  who  have  signed  agree  to  send  a  copy  of  this  act 

Republic  6  mumcipaMies  and  Capitals  of  Departments  of  the 

,,  8  Municipality  of  Quezaltenango  had  received  and  approved 
the  Act  of  Patzicla  on  June  6th,  according  to  the  minutes  of  this 
corporation.  This  frightened  the  corregidores,  who  fled  to  the 

regidoresP ^  &S  the  “Via  Crucia  de  108  Cor- 
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might  appear  that  the  army  was  retreating  in  moving 
back  to  Quezaltenango,  it  was  thought  that  the  second 
city  of  the  Republic  ought  to  be  occupied.  The  return 
march  was  accordingly  undertaken  by  way  of  Patzum, 
San  Andres  Metabaj,  Panajachel,  Solola,  Naguala  and 
Totonicapan.  In  this  last  place  Garcia  Granados  named 
the  first  Jefe  Politico  or  “Political  Chief,”  a  title  which 
was  destined  to  supplant  the  old  one  ( corregidor )  as 
that  of  the  supreme  mandatory  of  a  Department. 

On  arriving  at  Quezaltenango  Garcia  Granados  estab¬ 
lished  his  government  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
Patzicia.  Here  three  decrees  were  issued  on  June  10th 
and  11th.  The  first  declared  Champerico  a  port  with 
customs  house  in  Retalhuleu ;  the  second  allowed  the  free  > 
growing  of  tobacco  throughout  the  Republic,  repealing 
the  conservative  laws  which  had  restricted  it,  and  the 
third  allowed  the  free  importation  of  comiteco,  a  rum 
manufactured  in  Comitan,  Mexico.  These  were  all  acts 
calculated  to  please  the  inhabitants  of  Quezaltenango 
and  the  latter  showed  their  sympathy  with  the  revolu¬ 
tion  by  offering  a  substantial  sum  of  money  with  which 
to  pay  the  soldiers  their  wages,  which  had  fallen  in  ar¬ 
rears.  A  week  was  spent  in  this  way  in  Quezaltenango. 

Meanwhile  Cerna  was  gathering  his  forces  for  a  su¬ 
preme  effort  to  crush  the  revolution.  He  massed  from 
four  to  six  thousand  men  in  Totonicapan,  a  city  which 
forms  a  great  natural  fortress  and  about  which  several 
of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  Guatemalan  history  have 
been  fought.9  Barrios  and  Granados  went  out  to  meet 
him.  On  arriving  at  Salcaja  Granados  ordered  a  halt, 
but  Barrios  felt  that  he  knew  what  was  best  to  do  and 

9  Not  to  mention  former  battles,  since  the  one  described  above 
Totonicapan  has  been  the  scene  of  two  notable  encounters.  In 
1897  the  Government  troops  held  it  against  the  revolutionist, 
Morales,  causing  his  effort  to  fail,  and  in  1920  it  was  one  of  the 
last  strongholds  of  Cabrera.  The  “Unionist”  forces  were  held  at 
bay  here  for  three  days  and  the  final  surrender  of  the  city  to  the 
revolution  was  due  to  political  rather  than  military  causes,  for 
practically  all  the  rest  of  the  republic  had  already  accepted  the 
new  regime  and  Totonicapan  stood  alone,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses. 
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against  superior  orders  took  Coxom,  the  dividing  ridge 
between  Salcaja  and  Totonicapan.  Finding  no  re¬ 
sistance  he  pressed  on  to  Tierra  Blanca,  just  across  the 
ravine  from  Totonicapan.  There  were  only  eight  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  revolutionary  army  and  the  government 
troops  were  well  fortified  in  an  almost  impregnable  posi¬ 
tion.  Fighting  continued  around  Totonicapan  for  six 
days.  After  three  days  of  shooting  across  the  ravine, 
the  revolutionaries  managed  to  take  some  points  in  the 
intervening  valley  away  from  their  opponents.  The 
fighting  continued  from  these  vantage  points  for  three 
days  more. 

Meanwhile  Cerna  tried  to  have  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  assassinated.  Four  criminals  10  were  offered 
their  liberty  from  prison  in  Guatemala  if  they  would 
introduce  themselves  into  the  revolutionary  eamp  as 
soldiers  of  the  cause  and  then  kill  the  leaders.  One  of 
the  colonels  of  the  government  troops  who  was  a  friend 
of  Granados’  managed  to  send  word  of  the  danger,  and 
when  one  of  these  men,  known  as  Pichichuela,  presented 
himself  as  a  volunteer  for  the  army  of  liberation  he  was 
-^immediately  shot. 

The  task  of  taking  Totonicapan  was  still  unaccom¬ 
plished  when  the  fifth  day  came  to  an  end.  Hope  came 
that  evening,  however,  in  the  person  of  a  nephew  of 
Barrios’  who  had  been  acting  as  an  aid  to  Cerna  and 
who  deserted  the  Government  forces  late  on  the  22nd  of 
June  and  came  into  the  camp  of  the  revolutionists.  He 
brought  exact  data  as  to  the  location  of  the  government 
troops,  and  on  June  23rd,  making  use  of  the  data  thus 
obtained,  the  army  of  liberation  circled  the  city  to  the 
south  and  east,  attacked  an  unguarded  place  and  entered 
in  triumph  about  four  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon.  While 
the  flank  movement  which  won  the  day  was  in  process 
of  being  executed,  Cerna  had  attacked  the  Quezaltenango 
battalion  to  the  west  of  the  city  and  seemed  to  have 
routed  this  unit.  But  Barrios  had  word  of  the  attack 
and  had  come  galloping  back  from  the  detachment  he 

10  The  names  of  these  criminals  are  given  as  Salvador  Toledo 
(Pichichuela),  Mateo  Varela,  Cipriano  Cruz  and  Manuel  Reyes. 
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was  leading,  rallied  the  disheartened  Quezaltenango 
troops  and  kept  Cerna  busy  while  the  other  revolution¬ 
ary  troops  entered  the  city  from  behind.  Barrios  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him  and  one  wounded  in  this 
day’s  fighting,  but  he  himself  came  through  without  a 
scratch.  Cerna  was  holding  the  bridge  to  the  west  of 
Totonicapan  when  the  revolutionary  troops  entered  the 
city  behind  him,  and  he  should  have  been  captured,  but 
somebody’s  mistake  allowed  him  to  escape  with  a  large 
number  of  his  soldiers,  though  most  of  his  supplies  and 
practically  all  of  his  artillery  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
joy  of  the  conquerors  at  having  taken  Totonicapan  and 
at  having  routed  Cerna  himself,  was  so  great  that  they 
neglected  to  follow  up  the  victory  and  complete  their 
work  by  annihilating  the  opposing  army. 

The  victory  of  Totonicapan  relieved  a  tremendous 
strain  for  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  liberation  and  gave 
them  renewed  confidence  in  their  arms.  In  celebration 
of  this  victory  a  song  was  composed  by  one  of  the 
poetically  inclined  soldiers,  which  has  had  considerable 
fame.  The  title  of  it  was  “Mother  Vincent,”  which  was 
calculated  to  indicate  that  President  Vincent  Cerna  was 
nothing  but  an  old  woman.11 
11  There  follows  a  free  translation  of  this  song: 

Forward  my  brave  companions,  and  let  us  bravely  tread 
The  way  with  blood  drops  red,  to  glory,  to  victory. 

For  when  she  heard  the  rattle  of  Remingtons  in  battle, 

Old  mother  Vincent  fled,  from  Totonicapan. 

The  boss  of  all  the  baldheads  (the  archbishop)  has  got  a  bellyache 
And  his  legs  begin  to  quake,  at  the  shout  of  liberty, 

He  knows  that  he  is  done  for,  and  that  he  ’ll  have  to  run  for 
Old  mother  Vincent’s  fake,  in  Totonicapan. 

Old  Guatemala  City,  how  beautiful  you  lie, 

You  would  be  free  or  die,  like  we  heroes  of  the  Heights, 

You  too  have  had  to  reel,  crushed  by  the  tyrant’s  heel. 

Oh,  mother  Vincent,  fly  from  Guatemala,  too. 

And  now  you  dear  Joe  Milla  (famous  conservative  poet)  can  take 
your  harp  and  sing, 

(Don’t  mind  the  broken  string)  your  fallen  idol’s  praise 
And  to  your  doleful  song,  let  old  mother  move  along, 

She’ll  hardly  try  another  fling,  like  Totonicapan. 
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But  Barrios  lost  little  time  in  hilarity.  The  day  after 
the  victory  of  Totonicapan  he  had  the  army  moving  in 
pursuit  of  Cerna.  On  June  28th  his  army  encamped  at 
Santiago  and  on  the  29th  went  on  to  San  Lucas.  The 
general  impression  was  that  Cerna  would  make  his  last 
stand  in  the  capital  city  itself,  and  so  Granados  and 
some  of  his  officers  had  gone  to  Mixco  to  lay  out  the 
camp  and  make  plans  for  attacking  Guatemala.  Barrios 
was  eating  dinner  with  the  soldiers  in  San  Lucas  mean¬ 
while.  While  they  were  thus  occupied  a  hail  of  shots 
began  to  fall  and  they  realized  that  the  enemy  held  the 
heights  above  them.  Barrios  soon  located  the  position 
of  the  enemy  and  noticed  that  there  was  a  still  greater 
eminence  which  commanded  the  position  of  Cerna.  He 
caught  an  Indian,  native  of  San  Lucas,  and  demanded 
that  he  show  him  the  way  to  the  top  of  that  hill.  This 
the  Indian  refused  to  do  until  Barrios  threatened  to 
shoot  him.  The  Indian  then  agreed.  Barrios,  left  a 
company  with  Remingtons  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  while 
he  took  the  Quezaltenango  battalion  and  the  Indian 
guide  and  assaulted  the  height  which  was  the  key  to 
the  situation.  In  this  charge  up  the  hill  he  lost  a  large 
number  of  men. 

Just  here  we  must  go  back  somewhat  in  our  story. 
Another  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
had  been  expelled  with  Granados  was  Jose  Maria 
Samayoa.  He,  along  with  Mariano  Villalobos  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Gregorio  Solares,  had  gone  to  Salvador  and  had 

The  stupid  folks  called  nobles,  with  all  their  coats  of  arms, 

Their  titles,  and  their  farms,  that  the  people  work  for  them, 

Will  have  to  quit  their  airs,  and  kneel  down  and  say  their  prayers, 
Or  we’ll  set  them  in  alarms  like  in  Totonicapan. 

We  ’ll  send  sincere  regrets  to  friars  and  monks  as  well. 

They  couldn ’t  work  their  sell  and  so  their  plot  fell  through. 

And  when  their  Piehich  ’  ’  knave  tried  to  kill  our  leaders  brave, 
We  sent  him  off  to  hell,  from  Totonicapan. 

Let ’s  sell  the  guns  and  cannon  and  whatever  else  we  find, 

That  the  bandit  left  behind,  and  with  the  mon  we  get 
We  ’ll  buy  old  ma  a  dress,  to  hide  her  nakedness, 

For  we  must  not  be  unkind,  we  of  Totonicapan. 
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aided  in  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  revolution  there  which 
had  brought  Gonzalez  into  power  on  April  10th.  These 
Guatemalan  exiles,  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  army 
of  liberation,  had  gathered  a  body  of  men  about  them 
and  had  invaded  Guatemala  from  Salvador.  They  had 
arrived  in  Amatitlan  on  June  28th  and  had  set  out  fdr 
Barcenas  on  the  29th.  Hearing  the  firing,  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  positions  of  Cerna  on  the  opposite  side 
from  Barrios.  Cerna,  finding  himself  hemmed  in  on 
two  sides,  withdrew  to  Barcena.  Barrios,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  arrival  of  Solares,  continued  to  fire  after 
Cerna  had  withdrawn,  thinking  that  the  troops  which 
were  to  be  seen  were  undoubtedly  government  troops. 
As  a  consequence  there  was  no  inconsiderable  loss  of 
men  caused  by  this  misunderstanding.  It  was  soon  recti¬ 
fied,  however,  and  the  members  of  the  two  bodies  em¬ 
braced  each  other  and  united  to  pursue  Cerna.  Just  at 
this  point  Granados  arrived.  A  pause  was  made  to 
bury  the  numerous  dead.  A  great  trench  was  dug,  into 
which  the  bodies  were  thrown,12  and  to  those  who  had 
been  killed  in  action  there  were  added  a  number  of 
prisoners  who,  it  turned  out,  had  been  taken  before  and 
released  on  condition  that  they  would  not  bear  arms 
against  the  revolution.  Barrios  was  in  no  mood  for 
temporizing  and  made  short  work  of  those  who  had  * 
not  respected  their  word  of  honor. 

It  was  getting  dark  by  this  time,  and  the  army  of 
liberation  arranged  their  camp  for  the  night  at  Bar¬ 
cenas.  During  the  night  whole  bodies  of  Government 
troops  came  over  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  diplomatic  corps  of  Guatemala  City 
also  came  out  to  speak  with  Granados  and  to  ask  for 

12  I  owe  this  detail  to  don  Basilio  Fuentes  who  was  wounded,  in 
the  first  charge  above  described.  He  was  one  of  those  who  entered 
Guatemala  City  in  the  carriage  which  took  the  first  liberators  to 
the  plaza.  He  is  to  this  day  strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
Barrios  as  against  Granados.  ‘  ‘  Chafamlon  ’  ’  (the  nickname  given 
by  the  soldiers  to  Granados)  looked  after  the  money  end  of  the 
revolution,  he  says,  but  nobody  ever  spoke  to  him  and  he  rarely 
spoke  to  anybody.  Barrios,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  all  his  men 
by  name. 
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guarantees,  which  were  gladly  given.  Cerna,  realizing 
that  further  resistance  was  useless,  fled.  So  on  the 
morning  of  June  30th  the  way  seemed  clear  to  enter 
Guatemala  City.  A  carriage  with  several  wounded  and 
an  official  or  two  was  sent  ahead  and  arrived  at  the 
central  plaza  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
few  government  troops  still  left  in  the  garrison  were 
largely  from  Quezaltenango  and  Los  Altos  and  welcomed 
the  conquerors  as  brothers.  The  army  entered  the  city 
amid  the  jubilation, of  the  populace  and  in  the  best  of 
order.  White  flags  were  flying  on  all  the  public  edifices. 

At  one  o’clock  General  Zavala  (he  who  wished  to 
ascend  the  presidential  chair  on  steps  covered  with  car¬ 
pet)  officially  welcomed  Granados  at  the  Central  Plaza 
and  handed  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  Garcia  Granados 
and  his  compare  then  went  to  the  Government  building, 
appearing  on  a  balcony  where  they  received  an  ovation 
from  the  crowd.  Someone  cried  out,  ‘  *  Death  to  the  con¬ 
quered!”  but  Granados  turned  quickly  and  exclaimed, 
“No,  no;  be  still.  We  desire  death  for  no  one.  Liberty 
does  not  need  blood  in  order  to  flourish.  This  is  too 
grand  and  glorious  a  day  to  stain  with  such  cries.” 
Granados  offered  the  archbishop  all  protection  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  movement  was  not  anticlerical.  A 
solemn  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  Cathedral  as  an  act 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  triumph  of  the  liberal 
arms,  and  the  city  gradually  returned  to  its  accustomed 
life  and  activities.  The  soldiers  of  the  revolution  had 
preserved  perfect  order.  There  had  been  no  looting  and 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  the  inhabitants  had  been 
respected.  As  an  act  of  appreciation  the  commercial 
houses  of  the  capital  offered  a  voluntary  subscription  of 
five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  to 
the  army,  and  this  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers, 
each  man  receiving  his  share. 
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The  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 

Let  us  pause  to  take  a  look  at  Barrios  through  the 
eyes  of  one  who  saw  him  enter  Guatemala  City  with  the 
army  of  liberation.  Dr.  Ramon  Salazar  writes  as,  fol¬ 
lows  in  regard  to  him : 1 

“Barrios  was  at  this  time  thirty-five  years  of  age,  the 
age  of  strength,  when  we  possess  the  fulness  of  life  and 
the  energy  to  carry  out  great  enterprises.  He  was  of 
medium  height  and  robust  appearance.  His  hands  were 
small.  (Later  when  he  was  dictator  he  manicured  them 
as  carefully  as  any  great  lady.)  His  mouth  was  broad 
but  his  lips  were  not  thick.  He  had.  a  wide  forehead, 
and  when  he  was  calm  no  wrinkle  was  to  be  seen  in  it. 
But  if  anything  had  angered  him  the  tempest  in  his  soul 
was  easily  discernible  on  his  brow.  He  always  wore  his 
hair  clipped  short.  His  eye  was  lively  and  penetrating. 
Whether  due  to  a  strong  magnetic  power  or  whether  it 
was  that  everybody  was  afraid  of  him  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  I  never  saw  any  person  who 
could  withstand  his  glance. 

“I  have  before  me  a  picture  of  him,  taken  when  he 
was  just  coming  to  the  end  of  his  life  of  perils  and 
hazards,  that  is,  during  the  last  days  of  June,  1871. 
As  I  look  at  this  picture  again  after  many  years,  and 
now  that  the  excitement  and  the  minor  details  of  the 
revolution  have  faded  away  into  oblivion,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  image  before  me  is  that  of  the  man  who 
in  after  years,  as  omnipotent  dictator,  learned  to  know 
and  to  enjoy  to  the  full  all  that  life  has  to  offer.  The 
picture  I  refer  to  does  not  look  like  that  of  a  General, 
or  any  other  military  leader,  in  fact.  We  rather  have 
before  us  the  likeness  of  an  adventurer.  He  wears  no 

i  KamOn  Salazar,  El  Tiempo  Viejo,  pages  213  and  211. 
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uniform  to  distinguish  him  from  the  common  jsoldier.  A 
'broad-brimmed  hat,  so  essential  in  the  tropics,  covers  the 
head  of  a  young  man  whose  features  have  been  darkened 
by  the  equatorial  sun.  His  short,  irregular  beard  and 
the  light  in  his  eye  show  him  to  be  an  intrepid  and 
stubborn  spirit.  Instead  of  a  sword  he  carries  a  whip 
in  his  hand.  A  broad  plaid  is  wound  about  his  waist. 
This  is  the  way  he  looked  on  that  first  day  I  ever  saw 
him,  when  he  entered  Guatemala  City  with  the  army 
of  Liberation  on  June  30,  1871. 

“The  prestige  of  the  revolution  was  divided  between 
the  aged  patriot,  Garcia  Granados,  famous  for  his  par¬ 
liamentary  struggles  throughout  the  latter  years  of  the 
administration  of  General  Carrera  and  the  entire  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Cerna,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  young  guerrilla  fighter  whom  the  official  press  of 
the  epoch  painted  as  a  tiger  thirsting  for  blood  but 
whom  popular  imagination  looked  upon  with  sympathy 
and  interest  because  of  his  struggles  and  sufferings.” 

Such  a  triumph  as  Barrios  had  obtained  with  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  liberal  cause  brought  with  it  glory  enough  to 
have  satisfied  an  ordinary  mortal  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  But  Barrios  was  not  an  ordinary  mortal  and  to 
him  this  triumph  was  just  the  first  round  of  a  ladder 
which  should  take  him  step  by  step  to  the  very  heights 
of  fame. 

Granados,  having  taken  over  the  reins  of  government, 
issued  four  decrees  during  the  month  of  July  (1871)! 
The  first  (July  5th)  re-established  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica.  Relations  had  been 
broken  off  since  January,  1865,  by  Carrera,  who  would 
not  recognize  the  liberal  government  which  had  at  that 
time  been  established  in  this  country.  The  second  decree 
(July  7th)  repealed  the  law  issued  under  the  influence 
of  Pavon  on  April  30,  1852,  which  had  provided  for  a 
censorship  of  the  press  by  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities.  Granados  decreed  absolute  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  held  any  author  responsible  for  libel.  This 
decree  fulfilled  one  of  the  most  important  promises  made 
in  the  declaration  of  the  8th  „of  May  and  showed  the 
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nation  that  Granados  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  carry 
out  the  program  mapped  out  in  this^  document.  The 
third  decree  (July  11th)  was  in  the  nature  of  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  prisoners,  political  offenders  being  given 
their  liberty  and  those  imprisoned  for  common  crimes 
having  their  sentences  greatly  reduced.  The  fourth 
decree  of  July,  issued  on  the  24th,  divided  the  republic 
into  four  separate  sections,  each  with  a  military  com¬ 
mander  in  charge. 

According  to  Llaven,  Barrios  had  returned  to  his  plan¬ 
tation,  “The  Malacate, ’ ’  after  the  triumph  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  He  4  wished  to  rebuild  what  his  enemies  had 
destroyed  and  dedicate  himself  anew  to  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  the  farmer.  As  usual  we  must  take  Llaven 
with  a  grain  of  salt.2  Tellez  undoubtedly  gives  the  true 
course  of  events  when  he  says  that  Barrios  passed  the 
month  of  July  in  Guatemala  City,  acting  as  Commander- 
General,  seeing  that  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  campaign  were  given  their  wages  and  properly 
cared  for.  Granados  wished  him  to  accept  the  post  of 
Minister  of  War  in  his  cabinet.  But  Barrios  preferred 
to  accept  the  post  of  Commander  of  one  of  the  four  mili¬ 
tary  districts  above  referred  to,  and  was  named  for  that 
of  Los  Altos  with  headquarters  in  Quezaltenango.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  receiving  the  appointment  don  Rufino 
set  out  for  the  Heights.  Granados  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  Antigua,  where  a  great  banquet  and  dance  was 
given  in  their  honor  and  the  next  day  they  parted  with 
every  indication  of  good  will  and  confidence  between 
them.  At  Quezaltenango  a  very  warm  reception  awaited 

2  If  the  word  of  other  biographers  does  not  suffice  to  prove 
Llaven  mistaken  we  have  documentary  proof  in  original  sources. 
The  decree  establishing  four  military  districts  was  issued  on 
July  24th.  Certainly  Granados  would  not  have  named  Barrios 
to  a  post  before  establishing  the  same  by  decree.  Hence  we  may 
safely  judge  that  Barrios  was  named  to  the  post  on  July  24th  or 
25th.  But  we  find  in  the  minutes  of  the  Municipality  of  Quezalte¬ 
nango  for  July  27th  that  Barrios  was  expected  to  arrive  from 
Guatemala.  If  Barrios  had  been  called  from  ‘  ‘  The  Malacate  ’  ’  to 
go  to  Quezaltenango,  as  Llaven  says,  he  would  have  arrived  via 
San  Marcos. 
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Barrios.3  The  Heights  looked  upon  him  as  their  own 
son  and  upon  his  triumphs  as  their  triumphs. 

Shortly  after  taking  possession  of  his  post  as  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Heights,  Barrios  launched  a  paper.  He 
oad  secured  an  old  printing  press  in  Antigua  which  he 
had  set  up  in  San  Marcos  and  on  which  was  printed 
El  Malacate,  a  paper  which  immediately  aroused  the 
ire  of  the  priests  and  the  Catholic  party  in  general. 
It  was  solemnly  denounced  at  a  Mass  in  the  Cathedral 
in  Quezaltenango.  This  denunciation  called  forth  a 
loud  protest  in  turn  from  Barrios  and  the  liberals.  As 
the  Jesuit  fathers  had  been  the  chief  denouncers  of 
El  Malacate,  voices  were  raised  demanding  their  ex¬ 
pulsion.  On  August  12th  a  great  manifestation  was 
staged 4  in  the  city  hall,  several  fiery  discourses  were 
pronounced  and  an  act  was  drawn  up  setting  forth  the 
reasons  why  the  Jesuits  should,- be  expelled  from  the 
city,  ordering  their  expulsion  and  calling  upon  the 
military  authorities  to  aid  in  carrying  out  this  act.8 

3  The  minutes  referred  to  in  the  preceding  fiote  set  apart  $50 
from  the  municipal  funds  to  be  used  in  welcoming  Barrios,  and 
name  a  commission  to  invite  his  father,  Jos6  Ignacio  Barrios,  to  be 
present  and  witness  his  son’s  triumphal  entry. 

4  It  is  often  stated  that  this  manifestation  was  worked  up  by 
Barrios  himself.  Even  Tellez  concurs  in  the  error  of  declaring  that 
Barrios  called  the  municipality  together  in  secret  session  and 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  There  is  much  that  can  be 
said  to  support  this  contention.  The  occasion  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  was  something  Barrios  had  published.  The  Jefe  Politico, 
Pedro  Lopez,  one  of  the  right-hand  men  of  Barrios,  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  of  the  aet.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
Barrios  exercised  any  especial  pressure  to  carry  out  the  manifes¬ 
tation.  The  session  certainly  was  not  secret,  as  Tellez  would 
have  us  think,  and  though  the  seventy  odd  signers  of  the  decree 
against  the  Jesuits  undoubtedly  represented*  a  minority  of  the 
citizens  of  Quezaltenango,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  spon¬ 
taneousness  of  their  aet. 

5  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act  above  referred  to : 

“Extra  session  of  the  Municipality  of  Quezaltenango  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  12th  of  August,  1871  at  four  P.M.  The  aldermen 
mentioned  in  the  adjacent  list  were  all  present,  as  were  also  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  town  who  have  added  their  names  to  the  present  act. 
When  all  were  gathered  together  in  the  City  Hall,  a  decree  dated 
May  8,  1845,  was  read.  This  decree  was  published  in  the  Official 
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Accepting  this  act  as  the  will  of  Ms  fellow-citizens 
Barrios  ordered  all  the  Jesuits  out  of  Quezaltenango. 
They  were  gathered  together  secretly,  placed  on  horse¬ 
back  and  taken  to  Guatemala  City  under  guard.  This 
act  caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  country.  The 
clerical  element  was  of  course  greatly  angered  and  pro- 
Gazette  and  had  been  issued  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  After 
reading  the  decree,  several  protests  against  it  were  also  read. 
Among  those  who  protested  were  the  Municipality  and  citizens  of 
Guatemala  City,  the  Municipality  and  citizens  of  Santa  Eosa  and 
of  practically  all  the  important  cities  of  the  Eepublie.  All  the 
documents  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  year  1845,  show 
that  there  were  weighty  reasons  why  the  establishment  of  the 
Jesuits  should  not  have  been  permitted  in  this  Eepublie.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  towns  of  the  Eepublie  protested  against 
the  order  which  allowed  the  Jesuits  to  enter  the  country:  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  General  Paredes  sent  a  message  to  the 
national  congress  when  it  opened  its  sessions  on  August  16,  1851, 
in  which  he  says :  ‘ 1  have  given  an  order  allowing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  Eepublie.  This  measure  is  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law  issued  in  1848  by  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly,  etc.’,  to  which  we  would  add:  First,  that  Paredes  exer¬ 
cised  a  dictatorship  under  the  influence  of  Pavon ;  second,  that  the 
law  cited  by  Paredes  was  repealed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
1845,  and  that  the  answer  to  the  message  of  Paredes,  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  session  of  August  26,  1851,  does  not  contain  a  single 
word  of  approbation  for  the  measure  adopted  by  Paredes  in 
allowing  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Guatemala  and  that 
the  silence  which  the  Assembly  observes  in  regard  to  such  an 
important  matter  implies  disapproval:  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  instruction  given  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  capital  city  has  not 
produced  during  twenty  years  a  single  student  whose  knowledge  is 
in  accord  with  our  present  needs;  that,  following  their  ancient 
system,  they  have  used  all  the  means  they  usually  employ  to 
acquire  our  property,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples, 
‘Las  Nubes, ’  property  of  La  Merced,  San  Jose  Montenegro, 
possession  of  the  citizen  Jose  Maria  Mont,  the  valuable  house 
belonging  to  the  wife  of  Juan  Miguel  Asscehea,  who  had  a  Jesuit 
as  her  confessor  and  before  she  died  deeded  her  property  to  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  leaving  without  any  rights  those  who  had  much 
more  right  to  the  property;  considering  that  the  Company  has 
not  brought  any  funds  into  the  country,  but  on  the  contrary  has 
taken  out  all  the  money  it  could,  even  using  illegal  means  to  do 
so  (a)  for  ever  since  they  began  to  build  their  institution  in  this 
city  it  was  by  violent  means,  stealing  from  the  public  the  use 
of  a  street  which  was  closed  by  order  of  Pacheco,  who  used  the 
armed  force  of  the  nation  to  silence  the  peaceful  citizens  who 
wished  to  protest,  and  robbing  from  the  founders  of  the  Church 
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tested  energetically  to  Granados.  The  latter  called 
Barrios  to  the  capital  to  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  which  included  those  of  having  acted  with¬ 
out  due  authorization  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  of  having  aided  with  government 
troops  an  act  which  was  little  short  of  rebellion  on  the 
of  St.  Nicholas  the  right  of  using  and  administering  their  building. 
It  is  public  knowledge  that  during  the  last  few  years  (here  the 
handwriting  changes)  (b)  they  took  out  of  the  country  a  large 
amount  of  gold  specie,  hidden  in  bars  of  chocolate  by  Port  San 
..Jose  and  that  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  introducing  free  of  duty 
into  the  Republic  whatever  they  wanted  either  for  their  own  con¬ 
sumption  or  to  sell.  They  have  established  plantations  like  that 
known  as  ‘ Patrocinio ’  and  ‘Corazon  de  Jesus’  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  'Costa  Grande,’  taxing  their  fanatical  adherents 
with  a  weekly  contribution  to  pay  expenses  and  sending  peni¬ 
tents  to  redeem  their  debt  of  sin  by  so  many  days  ’  work  with  a 
hoe  in  the  coffee  groves.  As  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits  in  all  their  relations  with  society,  we  see  that  nothing  is 
more  fatal  for  the  people  than  the  monopoly  which  they  enjoy 
over  the  consciences  of  the  mothers  of  our  land,  whose  good  will 
they  so  easily  gain  with  the  characteristic  art  of  the  sons  of 
Loyola.  And  lastly,  taking  into  consideration  the  influence  which 
they  exerted  constantly  over  ex-President  Cerna,  whom  they  aided 
in  every  way,  even  to  the  extent  of  arming  a  company  of  cavalry 
which  they  formed  in  'Las  Nubes’  for  him:  considering,  we 
repeat  all  the  above,  we  have  resolved: 

‘ '  First,  to  exert  our  right  as  a  city  to  intervene  in  the  teaching 
plants  within  our  limits  by  means  of  our  municipal  representa¬ 
tives  and  in  accordance  with  our  moral  and  material  interests. 

'  ‘  Second,  to  impede  the  wasting  of  the  seven  most  precious  years 
of  the  young  men  who  study  in  the  sterile  pursuit  of  the  Latin 
language. 

“Third,  to  propose  to  the  provisional  Government  that  educa¬ 
tion  be  secularized  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  of  this  present 
century. 

' '  Fourth,  to  request  the  political  and  military  authorities  of  this 
department  to  send  all  the  Jesuits  who  are  in  this  city  to  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  and  if  need  be  to  ftse  to  this  end  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  the  citizen  Comander-General  of  the 
West,  Field  Marshal  citizen  Jose  Rufino  Barrios. 

“With  the  above  the  session  was  brought  to  a  close,  all  present 
signing  the  act  and  agreeing  that  copies  of  the  same  (duly  certi¬ 
fied)  shall  be  made,  one  to  be  sent  to  the  Citizen  Marshal  Barrios 
and  another  to  the  Citizen  Political  Chief,  Pedro  L6pez,  in  spite 
of  his  presence  at  this  meeting,  for  the  objects  therein  stipulated 
Pedro  L6pez,  J.  Pablo  Maldonado,  Francisco  Aparieio,  Francisco 
X.  Valverde,  Mareario  Logorria  and  68  additional  names.  ’  ’ 
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part  of  the  citizens  of  Quezaltenango.  When  asked 
what  he  meant  by  sjuch  proceedings  and  why  he  had 
acted  without  consulting  his  superior,  Barrios  explained 
that  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
cities  of  “Los  Altos”  6 7  and  that  they  insisted  that  the 
Jesuits  should  be  expelled  not  only  from  the  Heights 
but  also  from  the  territory  of  the  entire  Republic. 
Llaven  says  (page  226),  “General  Barrios  enjoyed  great 
prestige  in  the  West.  He  also  had  plenty  of  rifles  and 
one  or  two  machine  guns,  which  had  been  purchased  ill 
the  United  States  on  his  initiative.  He  was  consequently 
able  to  dominate  the  new  situation.  The  Government 
could  not  afford  to  break  with  him.  It  was  obliged  to 
take  advantage  of  his  important,  disinterested  and  pa¬ 
triotic  services  and  so  had  to  keep  the  peace  with  him. 

Garcia  Granados  found  himself  in  a  very  difficult 
situation.  During  his  long  political  career  ffe  had  con¬ 
sistently  professed  to  be  a  “Moderate  Liberal.”  Any 
direct  clash  with  the  Church  was  very  distasteful  to 
him.  He  had  often  given  expression  to  the  hope  that 
time  and  education  would  cure  the  ills  of  the  clerical 
domination.  The  program  contained  in  the  declaration 
of  the  8th  of  May  and  the  act  of  Patzicia  offer  a  change 
in  politics  merely-8  They  make  no  reference  to  any 
social  changes.  In  fact,  Granados  expresses  himself  as 
opposed  to  anything  in  the  line  of  radicalism.9  The 

6  In  addition*" to  the  act  of  Quezaltenango  above  referred  to, 
Totonicapan  approved  the  course  of  Barrios  and  petitioned  the 
Provisional  President  that  the  Jesuits  be  expelled  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  Other  cities  in  the  Heights  had  followed  suit. 

7  In  general  this  statement  is  undoubtedly  correct.  But  Barrios 
was  not  in  possession  of  the  arms  sent  for  to  the  United  States 
at  this  time.  According  to  the  minutes  of  the  Quezaltenango 
Municipality  these  arms  were  ordered  on  August  22,  1871,  after 
Barrios  had  returned  from  Guatemala  City. 

s  Mariano  Zecena  makes  the  difference  between  the  political  and 
social  revolutions  the  theme  of  his  work  entitled  La  Bevolucidn  de 
1871  y  sus  Caudillos.  Zecena  approves  of  the  attitude  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  Garcia  Granados  as  above  recorded.  See  page  55  ff., 
especially. 

9  See  text  of  declaration  of  8th  of  May,  p.  75ff  this  work. 
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whole  character  of  the  man,  who  had  come  to  very  settled 
convictions  after  years  of  study  and  practical  experience, 
was  opposed  to  the  line  of  conduct  Barrios  was  pur¬ 
suing.10 

But  not  only  was  Granados  compromising  with  the 
Church  by  conviction.  Policy  also  dictated  the  same 
course.  He  realized  that  the  whol$  of  Eastern  Guate¬ 
mala  had  always  been  fanatically  Catholic.  It  was  here 
that  Carrera  had  arisen  and  that  his  memory  was  cher¬ 
ished.  He  remembered  how  this  section  had  arisen  in 
the  name  of  religion  to  overthrow  the  liberals  in  1836-39 
and  must  have  thought  that  this  might'''  well  happen 
again.  He  had  accordingly  sought  to  please  the  clergy 
in  many  ways  11  and  they  had  shown  themselves  favor- 

i  io  We  quote  tlie  following  from  the  Memoirs  of  Garcia  Grana¬ 
dos,  written  just  a  year  before  the  occurrences  above  described: 
“In  a  fanatical  country  where  all  but  a  very  few  are  in  the  gross¬ 
est  ignorance,  the  power  of  the  clergy  is  immense.  The  pulpit  and 
the  confessional  are  two  arms  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 
Education  is  the  only  power  which  can  weaken  the  hold  of  the 
clergy  and  education  must  make  itself  and  its  effect  felt  not  in  a 

few  short  years  but  after  several  generations . In 

order  that  reforms  may  be  solid,  in  order  that  they  may  not  pro¬ 
voke  reactions  which  always  bring  with  them  retrogression  and* 
stop  progress  for  many  years,  they  should  be  carried  out  slowly, 
firmly  and  wisely.  One  must  know  where  he  is  going  and  how, 
what  obstacles  are  in  the  way  and  how  these  are  to  be  overcome. 
Every  step  will  in  this  way  be  sure  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
having  to  go  back  over  the  same  road  again.  How  different  when 
one  tries  to  make  progress  by  jumps,  especially  if  these  jumps  are 
taken  into  the  dark  with  the  risk  of  running  into  some  unexpected 
obstacle.  England  has,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  carried  out 
immense  reforms  in  her  political  and  even  in  her  religious  organi¬ 
zation.  There  has  been  in  that  country  a  complete  transforma¬ 
tion  of  her  institutions  and  in  the  spirit  of  her  legislation.  But 
this  has  been  done  a  step  at  a  time.  Every  inform  is  discussed 
for  many  years,  so  that  when  it  is  finally  carried  out  it  has  a  solid 
majority  of  public  opinion  behind  it.”  ( Memoirs  of  Garcia 
Granados,  p.  156.) 

ii  Among  acts  and  measures  of  Granados  calculated  to  please 
the  clergy  may  be  counted  the  following:  When  he  entered 
Guatemala  City  in  triumph  he  took  the  oath  as  Provisional 
President  before  the  archbishop,  and  his  soldiers  attended  reli¬ 
gious  services  en  masse.  Solemn  Te  Deums  were  ordered  sung 
throughout  the  Bepublic  for  the  victory  of  the  liberal  arms. 
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able  to  him.  He  did  not  want  to  antagonize  them  so 
suddenly  just  when  everything  seemed  to  he  arranging 
itself  satisfactorily. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  Barrios  and  Quezalte- 
nango.  How  could  he  punish  them?  ' They  were  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  his  rise  to  power.  The  whole  of 
the  Altos  family  worshipped  Barrios  and  any  attempt 
against  his  person  would  undoubtedly  mean  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  the  West.  Besides,  Granados  was  after  all  a 
liberal  and  a  friend  of  Barrios.  And  here  was  the  latter 
demanding  in  the  name  of  Los  Altos  that  their  course 
be  approved  and  not  only  this,  but  that  the  Jesuits  be 
expelled  from  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well.  It  was 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  issue  had  been 
raised.  It  meant  that  fighting  would  have  to  be  done 
and  that  the  beautiful  dream  of  a  Constitutional  regime 
would  be  indefinitely  delayed.  But  the  issue  had  been 
raised  and  must  be  faced. 

Granados  was  at  his  wits’  end.  He  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  Annoyed  beyond  measure  that  Bar¬ 
rios  should  have  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  “Well,  you  have  gotten  us  into 
a  pretty  fix,  and  you’ll  have  to  get  us  out  of  it.  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  matter.”  “All  right,”  answered 
Barrios,  “I’ll  see  it  through  myself,  then.” 

Granados  did  not  issue'  any  decree  expelling 
Jesuits.  The  law  which  legalized  their  expulsion  was 

Granados  did  not  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  by  the  parish  priest  nor  did  he  attempt  to  change  the 
law  which  made  this  functionary  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 
In  his  reorganization  of  the  army,  he  made  provision  for  a  chap¬ 
lain  in  each  regiment,  as  had  been  the  custom  in  the  time  of 
Carrera.  When  a  law  was  made  ordering  that  in  the  future  all 
burials  should  be  in  the  newly  established  cemetery,  it  was  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulated  that  this  did  not  apply  to  bishops  or  monks  or 
niinq,  who,  by  the  laws  of  their  orders,  should  be  buried  in  their 
own  convents.  When  the  matter  of  suppressing  tithes  was  being 
treated  with  the  Pope,  Granados  was  generous  and  courteous. 
Such  conflicts  as  he  had  had  and  such  severe  measures  as  he  dic¬ 
tated  all  grew  out  of  what  Barrios  had  started.  Having  once 
allowed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  to  face  the  conse¬ 
quences. 
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put  on  the  statute  books  some  time  afterwards  by  Bar¬ 
rios  himself.  Granados  did  not  even  issue  an  order 
officially  authorizing  Barrios  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
He  just  left  the  latter  to  go  ahead  while  he  personally 
sought  to  avoid  all  responsibility  for  the  course  pur¬ 
sued.12 

Barrios  proceeded  with  his  characteristic  energy  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  As  chief  general  of  the  army 
he  ordered  out  all  the  troops,  stationed  cannon  in  the 
strategic'points  of  Guatemala  City  to  prevent  any  hostile 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  populace  and  then 
rounded  up  all  the  Jesuits  in  the' capital  and  sent  them 
post  haste  to  the  port  of  San  Jose,  where  seventy -three 
were  put  on  board  the  first  ship  to  sail,  having  their  , 
fare  paid  to  Panama  and  being  warned  never  to  return 
to  the  country  again. 

The  property  of  these  Jesuits  13  was  left  intact  for  the 
present.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  year  later,  when 
Barrios  had  been  called  by  Granados  to  exercise  the 
presidency  provisionally  while  the  latter  directed  the 
war  against  Honduras,  that  decree  No.  59  was  issued 
and  signed  by  Barrios.  This  decree  refers  to  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits  as  an  accomplished  fact,  officially 
declares  the  Society  of  Jesus  extinct  in  Guatemala,  pro¬ 
hibits  the  entrance  of  members  of  the  order  to  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic  and  declares  that  all  the  property 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  order  shall  revert  to 
the  national  government. 

Barrios  now  returned  to  Quezaltenango.  Realizing 
that  he  had  come  very  near  to  a  break  with  Granados 
and  desiring  to  be  prepared  should  it  really  come,  he 
promoted  a  popular  subscription  to  buy  a  thousand 
Remingtons  in  the  United  States,  to  *be  the  exclusive 

12  This  account  of  the  way  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  biographies  or  histories  the  author  has 
read.  It  has  been  pieced  together  out  of  some  facts  read  and 
others  vouched  for  by  eye-witnesses. 

13  The  greater  part  of  these  Jesuits  were  foreigners.  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Irishmen  and  natives  of  many  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  were  to  be  found  among  them.  (Pineda  de  Mont,  quoted 
by  Carranza,  p.  13.) 
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property  of  the  Heights.  The  money  was  gathered  and 
don  Delfino  Sanchez  dispatched  to  get  the  arms.14 

The  tremendous  energy  of  the  man  can  be  observed 
in  what  he  accomplished  during  the  little  more  than  a 
month  he  was  at  Quezaltenango.  Arriving  the  latter 
part  of  July  he  sets  up  his  printing  press  and  gets  out 
The  Malacate,  makes  trips  to  San  Marcos  and  his  plan¬ 
tation,  returns  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  Quezaltenango, 
goes  to  Guatemala  to  answer  charges  and  expels  the 
Jesuits  from  there  too,  returns  and  sends  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  rifles.  The  only  other  matter  of  importance  in 
which  he  had  a  part  during  this  brief  month  had  to  do 
with  a  concession  allowing  the  free  distillation  of  rum 
in  Los  Altos.  One  of  the  principal  issues  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  been  the  monopoly  for  the  distilling  of  spirits 
which  the  clerical  Government  had  granted.  We  have 
seen  how  one  of  the  first  decrees  of  Granados  had  al¬ 
lowed  the  free  importation  of  Mexican  rum.  Barrios 
now  gave  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Heights 
the  privilege  of  distilling  rum  without  paying  any  tax 
on  it.18 

14  After  Barrios  himself  became  President  it  seemed  far  from 
wise  to  him  that  so  great  a  number  of  arms  should  belong  to  a 
particular  section  of  the  country  and  he  took  them  away,  recom¬ 
pensing  the  donors  with  a  cart  road,  now  used  for  automobiles 
also,  between  San  Felipe  and  Quezaltenango. 

15  Most  of  these  towns  ultimately  had  their  concessions  revoked, 
though  practically  everywhere  rum  is  still  freely  made.  The  one 
town  which  up  to  the  present  (1920)  has  not  had  its  license  re¬ 
voked  is  Salcaja.  The  rum  distilled  in  the  homes  of  this  town 
has  a  special  flavor  and  is  renowned  the  country  over. 
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VIII 

The  Revolution  in  the  East 

The  news  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  like  a 
spark  in  a  powder  magazine.  In  eastern  Guatemala 
there  were  mutterings  and  unrest,  and  within  a  few 
days  a  revolution  had  broken  out  in  full  force.  On 
August  28th  an  effort  was  made  by  the  malcontents  1  to 
take  the  capital  city  of  the  Department  of  Santa  Rosa. 
Granados  first  declared  martial  law  in  this  Department 
and  in  Guatemala  itself,  where  some  subversive  attempts 
had  been  made,  but  as  the  movement  spread  to  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Chiquimula  and  Jutiapa  these  were  also 
put  under  a  military  regime,  Barrios  was  called  away 
from  his  post  in  Quezalteiiango  to  undertake  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  the  rebels.  On  September  6th  he  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  disavowed  any  hostility  to 
the  “sacred  religion  of  our  fathers,”  and  declared  that 
the  enemies  of  the  present  government  are  simply  using 
the  cry  of  “Long  live  Religion!”  to  get  possession  of 
the  reins  of  power.2 

1  The  avowed  objects  of  the  revolutionists  were  the  restoration 
of  ‘  ‘  Religion  ’  ’  and  the  return  of  Vicente  Cerna  to  the  Presidency. 

2  The  following  is  the  text  of  this  proclamation :  ‘  ‘  Fellow-citi¬ 
zens  and  Companions-in-arms:  Just  as  we  had  succeeded  in  hoist¬ 
ing  the  flag  of  Liberty  to  march  on  the  road  to  Progress,  a  few 
knaves,  sworn  enemies  of  humanity  and  of  the  sacred  liberal 
banner,  taking  advantage  of  the  fanaticism  of  some  of  our 
brothers  and  of  the  ignorance  in  which  the  fallen  regime  main¬ 
tained  us,  have  circulated  the  statement  that  our  provisional 
Government  is  trying  to  destroy  the  holy  religion  of  our  fathers, 
which  all  of  us  who  are  Guatemalans  will  defend  with  ardor,  when 
it  is  in  reality  attacked.  These  vile  deceivers  have  in  this  way 
succeeded  in  bringing  a  civil  war  upon  us. 

‘  ‘  I  have  been  called  by  the  citizen  President  to  take  my  sword 
in  hand  anew,  and  if  necessary  I  shall  hasten  with  you  to  the  field 
of  battle  in  order  to  save  our  brethren  from  the  claws  of  a 
tyranny  which  invokes  the  sacred  name  of  religion  in  order  to 
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He  hurried  away  to  eastern  Guatemala  where  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  Government  forces 
on  September  16th.  The  revolutionary  troops  had  by 
this  time  learned  the  value  of  the  Remington  rifle  and 
had  armed  themselves  with  a  number  of  them  which 
they  had  captured  at  the  port  of  Izabal  and  which  had 
come  consigned  to  the  Guatemalan  Government.  So 
Barrios  had  to  face  men  who  were  as  well  armed  as  were 
his  own  troops.  His  enemies  had  the  further  advantage 
of  knowing  perfectly  the  territory  where  they  had  to 
operate. 

On  September  13th  Granados  had  offered  a  general 
amnesty  to  all  those  who  would  present  themselves  within 
a  week  to  the  Government  headquarters.  Very  few  of 
the  revolutionists  availed  themselves  of  this  offer.  They 
had  faith  in  the  triumph  of  their  cause. 

The  first  encounter  after  Barrios  had  taken  over  the 
command  was  at  a  cattle  ranch  known  as  Frai janes,  on 
September  18th.  Barrios  approached  without  being  de- 

establish  itself  anew  upon  our  soil.  The  generosity  and  perhaps 
excessive  indulgence  which  we  liberals  have  practised,  have  given 
hope  to  the  enemies  of  the  country,  because  they  have  thought  us 
weak,  seeing  that  we  have  not  stained  our  triumph  with  scenes  of 
horror  and  extermination  as  they  would  have  done.  A  few  am¬ 
bitious  knaves  who  spare  no  means  to  attain  their  ends  are  seeking 
today  to  make  religion  the  pretext  for  a  new  war  which  shall  bring 
with  it  desolation  and  sorrow  to  God  knows  how  many  families, 
and  which  shall  sow  the  seeds  of  hate  and  destroy  forever  the 
future  of  our  country.  They  have  used  the  expulsion  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  a  pretext  to  divide  families 
and  to  incite  brother  against  brother.  They  do  not  know  what 
true  religion  is.  They  are  guided  only  by  their  own  selfish  desires. 
They  have  been  expelled  from  almost  the  entire  Catholic  world 
because  of  their  intrigues.  Hence  they  hope  to  remain  in  Guate¬ 
mala  where  they  hope  to  accomplish  what  they  have  already  done 
in  several  Latin-American  countries.  ‘Men  without  a  country’ 
(according  to  their  own  confession),  their  presence  among  us  is 
bound  to  be  injurious,  for  a  man  without  a  country  lacks  the 
highest  glory  of  humanity.  Men  who  have  no  families  and  profess 
to  have  renounced  the  benefits  of  society  ought  to  be  expelled  from 
our  midst,  because  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  us.  What 
do  they  care  for  the  sorrow  of  a  hundred  or  more  families! 
Instead  of  being  known  as  ‘ministers  of  God’  they  ought  to  be 
called  ‘Firebrands  of  Discord.’  The  true  priest  of  the  religion 
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tected,  surrounded  the  revolutionists  and  forced  them 
to  surrender  without  spilling  much  blood. 

The  next  encounter  was  near  Santa  Rosa.  The  revolu¬ 
tionists  were  well  protected  behind  a  stone  wall  which 
dominated  an  open  stretch  several  hundred  yards  across. 
Fighting  lasted  several  hours  but  Barrios  finally  won 
the  day  by  a  tremendous  discharge  of  musketry  and  one 
of  his  intrepid  charges.  The  battle  for  the  taking  of 
the  town  of  Santa  Rosa  continued  all  the  next  day.  This 
battle  is  described  by  Tellez  as  “the  most  bloody  battle 
ever  fought  on  Central  American  soil.  ’  ’  The  Easterners, 
with  their  traditional  glory  of  arms  won  under  Carrera, 
and  the  Westerners,  proud  of  their  recent  laurels  and 

of  the  Crucified  will  always  say  ‘Love  one  another’;  but  these 
teach  ‘Hate  him  who  hates  us  and  never  mind  what  you  do  so 
long  as  you  save  us.’  No,  fellow-eitizens,  let  us  not  be  deceived 
by  these  false  prophets.  We  liberals  do  not  attack  religion.  On 
the  contrary  we  desire  that  its  holy  morality  may  be  the  norm  of 
our  conduct,  as  it  has  been  up  to  the  present  time.  We  have  been 
humane  in  our  triumph  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morality.  We  invite  our  brethren  to  the  fraternity  which 
Christian  morality  inculcates.  But  rest  assured,  we  shall  defend 
our  triumph,  whatever  the  cost. 

“The  sanction  of  the  eternal  principle  of  justice  shall  also 
oblige  me,  with  other  true  patriots,  to  request  the  citizen  Presi¬ 
dent,  much  as  we  may  regret  it,  to  punish  as  he  deserves  every 
person  who  lights  the  fires  of  discord  among  brethren  who  live 
in  the  shadow  of  Liberty  and  have  no  other  ambition  than  that  of 
enjoying  her  benefits. 

“If  these  few  ambitious  knaves  bring  the  Guatemalan  people 
into  a  fratricidal  war,  son  of  the  people  as  I  am,  I  shall  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  blood  of  my  brethren  who  have  been  deceived 
by  their  sophistry.  If  I  do  not  succumb  in  the  fight,  I  shall  treat 
my  brethren  against  whom  I  am  called  upon  to  bear  arms  with 
fraternal  benignity;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  our  provisional 
Government,  aided  by  the  army  and  by  the  whole  people  of  the 
Republic,  will  give  a  great  example  of  what  a*  Government  and  a 
People  may  become,  when  wounded  in  their  tendencies  of  well¬ 
being  and  humanity.  The  tears  of  the  widows,  the  groans  of  the 
orphans,  the  laments  of  mothers,  the  death  of  our  brethren,  all 
will  be  avenged,  not  with  the  blood  of  the  people  but  with  that 
of  the  knaves  who  have  instigated  and  deceived  the  people,  of 
those  who  have  converted  it  into  an  instrument  of  extermination 
and  tyranny. 

“  J.  Rufino  Baebios’’ 

Quezaltenango,  September  6,  1871,  „ 
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animated  by  their  intrepid  leader,  would  neither  of 
them  give  way.  But  Barrios  and  his  men  were  destined 
to  win  at  last  and  he  entered  Santa  Rosa  in  triumph 
late  ^September  24th. 

Tlie  victory  of  Santa  Rosa  broke  the  strength  of  the 
rebellion.  Several  small  bands  of  revolutionists  re¬ 
mained  and  Barrios  pursued  them  energetically.  When 
all  appeared  to  be  peaceful  again  he  returned  to  his 
post  in  Quezaltenango.  In  reward  for  his  services  in 
pacifying  the  rebellion  he  was  made  Lieutenant-General 
o£  the  army  on  October  14th. 

1  Granados,  always  anxious  to  keep  peace  with  the 
Church,  had  sought  the  aid  of  the  archbishop,  Dr. 
Bernardo  Pinol  y  Aycenina,  to  allay  the  revolutionary 
spirit.  He  had  explained  that  he  had  no  hostile  intent 
against  the  Catholic  religion  and  asked  the  bishop  to . 
co-operate  with  him  in  restoring  peace  by  removing  from 
their  posts  those  members  of  the  clergy  who  had  proved 
especially  troublesome  in  inciting  their  parishes  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  government.  He  also  asked  the 
archbishop  to  issue  a  pastoral  letter  urging  the  people 
to  obey  the  constituted  authorities.  The  archbishop  flatly 
refused  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Granados.  His  an¬ 
swers  to  the  proposals  of  the  provisional  President  were 
curt  and  threatening,  and  left  the  latter  no  other  re¬ 
course  than  that  of  expelling  the  archbishop  from  Gua¬ 
temalan  territory.  The  decree  (23)  which  banished  him 
from  the  country  is  dated  October  17th.  A  similar  de¬ 
cree  (24)  expatriated  the  Bishop  of  Teya,  Mariano  Ortiz 
Urruela,  on  the  same  day  and  for  similar  reasons.3  Two 
days  later  a  decree  was  issued  offering  a  general  amnesty 
to  most  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent.rebel- 
lion,  and  on  November  3rd  martial  law  was  suspended 
wherever  it  had  been  in  force. 

v  3  El  Renacimiento  (No.  32,  page  2)  gives  September  4th  as  the 
date  of  the  expulsion,  of  the  Jesuits,  September  19th,  as  that  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  archbishop  and  September  20th  as  that  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Bishop  of  Teya.  If  these  dates  refer  to  the 
decrees  of  expulsion  they  are  not  correct.  If  they  refer  to  the 
dates  on  which  those  mentioned  actually  left  the  country,  they  may 
possibly  be  right. 
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As  everything  appeared  to  be  peaceful  and  as  he  was 
sincerely  anxious  to  fulfill  the  promises  made  in  the 
declaration  of  the  8th  of  May,  Granados  issued  a  call 
for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  -Constituent  Assembly. 
This  on  December  11th.  The  details  as  to  thw  way  in 
which  the  election  was  to  be  held,  worked  out  with  a 
good  deal  of  care  in  the  decree,  show  clearly  the  desire 
of  Granados  for  a  realty  representative  body. 

Elections  were  held  and  Barrios  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  delegates?  from  the  Quezaltenango  district.  Prep¬ 
arations  went  forward  for  the  gathering  together  of 
this  body  in  March,  1872.  But  it  was  not  destined  to 
accomplish  anything  of  lasting  importance.  The  party 
of  reaction  had  by  no  means  given  up  the  hope  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  liberal  Government,  and  it  still  found  the 
East  a  fertile  field  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord. 

During  the  latter  days  of  January,  1872,  a  band  of  re¬ 
actionaries  attacked  Jalapa.  Granados  had  taken -most 
of  the  arms  away  from  the  revolutionists  when  Bgferios 
had  conquered  them  in  September,  1871,  and  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  capturing  a  consignment  of  Reming¬ 
tons  again.  So  the  rebels  who  attacked  Jalapa  were  very 
indifferently  armed.  Most  of  them  had  nothing  but 
machetes  h  and  oaken  clubs  known  as  sheres?  But  they 
took  the  garrison  by  surprise  and  were  able  to  hold  the 
town.  This  victory  was  followed  by  others  over  the 
Government  forces  at  Guayabo,  Pansiguis  and  Los 
Llanos  de  Jalapa.  Granados  declared  martial  law  once 
more  on  February  1st,  and  Barrios  was  again  summoned 

4  The  machete  is  a  swordlike  instrument;  the  inseparable  com¬ 
panion  of  every  peon  in  the  tropics.  It  is  Ms  one  essential  tool. 
He  uses  it  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  chop  hi»,  fire  wood.  If  he 
has  a  machete  he  can  even  make  a  very  respectable  house  without 
using  any  other  tool.  This  same  machete  is  a  very  effective  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  weapon. 

5  The  fact  that  these  men  were  armed  with  sheres  gave  a  name 
to  the  revolutionists.  In  the  delirium  of  victory  they  had  run 
about  the  streets  of  Jalapa,  shouting  “Long  live  the  Remingtons 
of  shere.”  The  “Remington  of  shere”  became  elided  into 
“  Eemicher,”  and  the  revolutionists  were  henceforth  known  as 
1  ‘ Bemicheros.”  Sandoval  p.  242. 
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from  Quezaltenango  and  charged  with  the  task  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  revolutionary  party. 

The  personality  of  Barrios  and  his  intense  energy, 
united  with  his  rare  combination  of  severity  6  and  tact,7 
and  his  magnetic  personality,  which  appealed  so  vividly 
to  the  imagination  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 

6  Barrios  sometimes  hit  upon  rare  schemes  in  his  campaigns. 
One  of  the  barbarous  acts  recorded  against  him  by  the  Eenaci' 
miento  is  that  of  having  hung  up  women  in  nets;  Tellez  seeks  to 
excuse  his  chief,  the  truth  is  as  follows ;  we  quote  Tellez  textually : 
“Barrios  had  taken  prisoners  an  Indian  woman  from  Mates- 
quintla  and  an  elderly  woman  from  Guatemala  City.  The  first 
knew  a  great  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  revolutionists  and  it  was 
thought  that  she  could  give  some  light  as  to  who  in  Guatemala 
City  was  in  connivance  with  them:  the  second  knew  perfectly 
well  where  a  printing  press  was  hidden  which  was  used  to  print 
a  reactionary  paper  in  which  the  government  was  insulted  and 
all  sorts  of  slander  issued  against  it.  Barrios  was  unable  either 
by  questioning  or  with  threats  to  discover  what  he  wanted  to  know 
from  these  women.  Just  then  a  visitor  arrived  to  whom  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  trouble  he  was  having  with  these  women,  and  to 
whom  he  remarked  that  owing  to  their  sex  he  did  not  wish  to 
subject  them  to  the  severe  punishment  he  would  order  for  men 
under  similar  circumstances.  His  visitor  then  told  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

‘When  I  was  a  traveling  merchant  and  went  to  the  fair  at 
Esquipulas,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  the  robbers  who  also 
went  to  the  fair  to  steal  from  me  and  from  my  companions.  When 
we  were  able  to  capture  them  they  had  usually  hidden  the  stolen 
objects  somewhere  or  other.  The  only  way  we  found  of  making 
them  confess  where  the  stolen  objects  were  to  be  found  was  to 
hang  them  in  nets  and  without  fail  we  had  our  property  within 
an  hour  or  two.’  Barrios,  who  was  very  anxious  to  discover  what 
the  two  women  knew,  tried  this  plan  on  them  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  sent  a  handsome  present  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  for 
he  obtained  what  he  wanted  and  the  two  women  gave  him  a  light 
superior  to  that  of  the  sun  itself.  ’  ’ 

7  We  take  the  following  from  the  #  de  Abril  for  1916  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  tact  of  Barrios :  “  It  was  generally  known  that  the 
revolutionists  had  their  accomplices  in  Guatemala  City.  A  careful 
inquiry  was  carried  on  to  discover,  if  possible,  who  these  accom¬ 
plices  were.  Two  men  whom  we  shall  designate  as  H.  M.  and 
X.  A.  were  accused  by  a  certain  S.  S.  who  pretended  to  be  a  fer¬ 
vent  admirer  of  the  liberal  regime.  The  excessive  adulation  of 
the  accuser  made  Barrios  suspicious.  So  he  undertook  a  special 
investigation  which  brought  to  light  the  following  facts.  First, 
that  H.  M.  was  in  truth  Treasurer  of  the  funds  gathered  in  the 
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contributed  quite  as  much  to  his  final  success  in  over¬ 
coming  the  revolution  as  did  his  military  leadership. 
Every  indication  was  that  ther^  would  be  a  repetition 
of  the  scenes  of  1835-40  in  eastern  Guatemala.  That 
these  Departments  were  not  victims  of  an  incessant  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  for  many  years  is  due  chiefly  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Justo  Rufino  Barrios.  But  not  even  Barrios  8 
was  able  to  win  over  eastern  Guatemala  all  at  once. 
Sporadic  fighting  continued  up  to  1874.  But  whenever 

capital  to  help  the  revolution.  Second,  that  Z.  A.  was  a  sincere 
liberal.  Third,  that  S.  S.  had  been  a  spy  in  employ  of  Cema 
and  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  several  liberals  into  prison 
before  the  triumph  of  the  revolution.  Fourth,  that  S.  S.  owed 
H.  M.  $4,000,  which  he  was  well  able  to  pay  and  which  H.  M. 
was  constantly  asking  for.  Fifth,  that  Z.  A.  had  won  a  lawsuit 
against  S.  S.  being  awarded  some  land  the  latter  had  laid  claim 
to.  Barrios  ordered  S.  S.  to  present  himself  at  9  A.M.  in  his 
office  with  $4,000,  keeping  his  officials  on  his  trail  in  order  that 
he  should  not  make  his  escape.  He  ordered  H.  M.  to  appear  at 
the  same  hour  and  place.  When  he  had  them  both  before  him  he 
told  H.  M.  that  he  knew  he  was  helping  the  revolutionists  but  that 
this  was  no  reason  why  he  should  lose  $4,000,  which  rightly  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  He  accordingly  ordered  S.  S.  to  pay  over  the 
money  he  owed  H.  M.  of  whom  he  took  leave,  exhorting  him  to 
consider  what  he  was  doing  and  to  employ  his  time  and  money  to 
aid  the  established  liberal  Government  instead  of  bringing  anarchy 
upon  the  country  by  supporting  factions  which  could  not  hope  to 
dominate  the  situation.  H.  M.  went  home  cowed  before  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Barrios  but  converted  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend 
and  happy  in  the  possession  of  the  money  he  had  about  given 
up  as  lost.  S.  S.  went  to  prison  to  meditate  about  his  sins  and 
shortcomings  and  Z.  A.  was  not  so  much  as  notified  that  there  was 
any  accusation  against  him.  ’  ’ 

8  The  way  in  which  Barrios  won  the  confidence  of  his  enemies 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  account  given  by  Carranza  (p.  29). 

“While  Barrios  was  directing  the  forces  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Republic  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  he  arrived  at 
Jalapa  one  day  with  his  troops,  not  long  after  the  triumph  of 
Santa  Rosa.  Jalapa  was  at  that  time  the  stronghold  of  the  re¬ 
action.  Its  broken  surface  and  thick  jungles  made  it  an  ideal 
field  for  guerrilla  warfare.  Our  hero  arrived  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  fighting  until  he  conquered.  His  fame  had  preceded  him 
and  he  was  everywhere  feared  as  a  veritable  ogre.  He  learned 
that  the  leaders  of  the  enemy  with  their  troops  had  retired  to  their 
fastnesses  in  the  woods.  His  own  troops  (brought  with  him  from 
the  Heights  and  from  Guatemala)  were  tired  out,  so  he  left  them 
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anything  serious  began  Barrios  was  always  quick  to 
smother  it  and  so  never  allowed  the  faction  to  get  up 
any  momentum.  He  was  thus  able  to  finally  quell  the 
opposition.  What  Galvez  and  even  Morazan  had  found 
impossible  of  accomplishment  was  carried  out  by  the  un¬ 
conquerable  spirit  of  the  son  of  San  Lorenzo. 

to  rest  and  ordered  out  several  battalions  of  men  from  the  same 
department  of  Jalap  a,  with  whom  he  entered  into  the  very  heart 
of  that  dark  jungle  and  with  whom  he  surprised  and  conquered 
the  revolutionists,  among  the  bravest  of  the  republic.  Who  could 
be  sure  of  their  loyalty  at  such  a  moment  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  follow  a  strange  leader  and  to  fight  against  their  own 
neighbors  and  in  many  cases  against  their  own  brothers fM 


IX 


A  War  With  Honduras 

It  was  soon  evident  that  if  the  revolution  in  eastern 
Guatemala  was  to  be  effectively  overcome  there  would 
have  to  be  a  change  in  the  government  of  Honduras.  The 
established  authorities  in  this  republic  were  at  the  time 
frankly  conservative.  When  a  revolutionary  faction 
was  conquered  in  Guatemalan  territory  it  crossed  the 
border,  reorganized  and  attacked  again,  aided  and  abet¬ 
ted  by  the  President  of  Honduras. 

The,  Bishop  of  Teya,  expelled  from  Guatemala  on 
October  17th,1  had  taken  refuge  in  Honduras  and  was 
aiding  the  revolutionists  in  every  way  he  could.  The 
situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  Republic  of 
Salvador.  Plere,  as  in  Guatemala,  the  liberal  party  had 
come  into  power  by  a  successful  revolution  in  1871. 
Salvador,  like  Guatemala,  was  facing  a  clerical  reaction 
and  was  having  the  same  difficulties  in  conquering  it, 
due  to  the  aid  which  the  Government  of  Honduras  con¬ 
stantly  lent  the  revolutionists.  So  Guatemala  and  Sal¬ 
vador  united  in  declaring  war  on  General  Jose  Maria 
Medina,2  president  of  Honduras.3  Granados  placed  him- 

1  See  page  101  of  this  work. 

2  Medina  had  ruled  Honduras  since  1863.  He  owed  his  position 
as  President  to  the  intervention  of  Carrera. 

3  The  declaration  of  war  reads  as  follows :  ‘ ‘ Decree  57.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of  Honduras,  don  Jose  Marla 
Medina,  has  constituted  himself  chief  of  the  Reactionaries  against 
the  liberal  principles  and  institutions,  implanted  in  this  Republic 
and  in  Salvador,  that  he  has  received  the  shattered  fragments  of 
the  revolutionary  factions  which  have  disturbed  our  peace,  giving 
military  positions  to  many  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  that  he 
has  refused  to  return  to  this  country  the  arms,  property  of  the 
nation,  which  these  revolutionaries  took  with  them  to  Honduras, 
alleging  frivolous  excuses  for  not  doing  so,  that  in  an  effort  to 
hide  his  aggressive  intentions  he  has  declared  himself  to  be  in  a 
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self  at  the  head  of  the  Guatemalan  army  and  called  upon 
Barrios  to  exercise  the  Presidency  provisionally  during 
his  absence.  He  also  aided  Salvador  with  six  hundred 
Remington  rifles.  Superior  arms  soon  routed  Medina. 
The  campaign  was  of  short  duration  and  don  Celeo 
Arias,  the  liberal  leader  in  Honduras,  was  established 
in  power.  During  the  first  days  of  June,  1872,  an  un- 
derstandipg  was  reached  at  Gracias,  Honduras,  between 
Granados,  President  of  Guatemala,  Gonzalez,  President 
of  Salvador,  and  the  newly  established  government  of 
Honduras,  whereby  the  three  countries  united  in  an 
alliance  to  maintain  the  liberal  regime. 

Meanwhile  Barrios  was  busy  in  Guatemala.  On  May 
22nd  he  issued  a  decree  establishing  an  appellate  court 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Heights,  Quezaltenango.4  Two 

defensive  war,  seeking  in  this  way  to  deceive  the  governments 
against  which  he  is  preparing  his  forces  and  to  frustrate  their 
union  and  common  defense,  that  furthermore  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Salvador  having  declared  war  on  the  ruler  of 
Honduras  for  such  causes  as  have  been  expressed,  has  asked  for 
the  aid  which  this  Government  is  obliged  to  give,  according  to 
Article  13  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  made  effective' 
the  24th  of  January  of  this  year,  and  that  for  all  of  these  reasons 
war  has  become  necessary,  and  furthermore  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  should  myself  direct  the  operations  of  the  army  if  I  am  to 
exercise  the  authority  with  which  I  have  been  entrusted,  I  hereby 
decree, 

Article  1.  The  Republic  of  Guatemala  is  at  war  with  the 
Government  of  Honduras. 

Article  2.  As  I  must  take  over  the  command  of  the  army, 
Lieutenant  General  don  J.  Rufino  Barrios  shall  have  charge  of 
the  Presidency  in  my  absence,  enjoying  all  the  ample  powers  with 
which  I  have  been  invested. 

Article  3.  The  ministers  of  the  Government  shall  execute  this 
decree,  eaeh  in  his  own  sphere. 

Given  in  Guatemala,  May  8,  1872. 

Miguel  GaecIa  Gkanados 

Minister  of  War,  J.  Victor  Zavala. 

Minister  of  Public  Improvements,  J.  M.  Samayoa. 

Minister  of  Government,  Francisca  Alburez. 

Minister  of  the  Exchequer,  Julio  Volio.  ” 

4  This  court  was  to  serve  the  eight  Departments  of  the  West. 
A  similar  institution  had  existed  in  Los  Altos  when  this  section 
had  formed  a  separate  State  in  the  Central  American  Federation 
(1838-39)  but  when  Carrera  had  conquered  the  Heights,  he  had 
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days  later  came  the  decree  declaring  the  Society  of  Jesus 
extinct  and  nationalizing  its  property.5  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  on  May  27th  by  another  decree  extinguishing  the 
monastic  order  of  Saint  Philip  Neri  and  nationalizing 
its  property  also.  This  decree  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
this  particular  order  had  never  prospered  in  Guatemala, 
had  not  in  fact  for  several  years  had  more  than  one  or 
two  monks  in  residence,  and  in  consequence  its  property, 
which  was  doing  nobody  any  good,  should  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  Evidently  Barrios  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  troubling  any  other  religious  community  at 
this  time.  But  these  two  decrees,  nationalizing  the 
property  of  two  religious  orders,  aroused  the  wrath  of 
the  Catholic  party  anew.  Protests  came  in  from  all 
sides.  Instead  of  bowing  before  the  storm  of  popular 
wrath,  Barrios  thought  it  better  to  clear  the  air  once 
and  for  all,  and  on  June  7th  issued  his  famous  decree 
(No.  64)  abolishing  all  the  monasteries  of  the  country 
and  making  their  property  revert  to  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment.6  Granados  was  just  about  to  return  to  his 
post.  He  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  such  measures. 
The  decree  7  was  evidently  prepared  hurriedly  and  with 

abolished  this  court.  Later,  when  in  1848,  Los  Altos  had  again 
revolted  and  established  a  separate  government,  the  founding  of 
such  a  court  was  one  of  the  articles  of  an  agreement  reached 
between  the  Guatemalan  authorities  and  General  Guzman,  chief 
of  the  army  of  Los  Altos.  This  agreement  was,  of  course,  never 
carried  out.  Barrios,  in  whom  a  love  for  his  own  section  of  the 
country  was  very  strong,  carried  out  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of 
Los  Altos  and  granted  Quezaltenango  its  appellate  court,  which 
still  exists  and  functions. 

5  See  pages  95  and  96  of  this  work. 

6  These  included  Franciscans,  Dominicans,,,  Recollects,  Merce- 
darians,  Philippians,  Brethren  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  and 
Capuchins,  in  addition  to  the  Jesuits  already  expelled.  (Pineda 
de  Mont,  cited  by  Carranza,  p.  17.) 

7  The  text  of  this  decree  is  as  follows :  “In  view  of  the  fact 
that  monastic  communities  serve  no  object  in  this  country,  for  they 
neither  impart  knowledge  nor  are  they  effective  in  bettering 
morals,  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  in  modern  society  these 
institutions  no  longer  exercise  the  functions  which  made  them 
useful  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whereas  their  defects  have  become 
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the  object  of  being  carried  out  before  Granados  could 
stop  it.  All  of  the  ministers  who  headed  the  different 
departments  of  State  had  been  placed  in  their  positions 
by  Granados,  and  even  though  they  might  sympathize 
with  the  radical  course  proposed  by  Barrios,  they  were 
not  ready  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  chief  nor 
weather  the  storm  of  popular  wrath  which  all  confidently 
expected  as  a  result  of  this  decree.  In  consequence  not 

more  glaring  and  exaggerated  as  time  has  gone  on,  that  these 
institutions  are  by  their  very  nature  opposed  to  the  reforms  which 
have  been  won  by  modern  civilization,  reforms  which  prescribe 
theocracy,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  progress  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  that  they  escape  from  the  operation  of  the  beneficent 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  weigh  heavily  upon  the  producing 
classes,  that  these  institutions  owe  their  existence  to  the  law  and 
that  if  they  are  to  be  abolished,  it  is  the  law  which  must  take  this 
step,  assigning  their  possessions  to  the  public  benefit,  and.  that 
the  democratic  revolution  in  Guatemala  carries  with  it  inevitably 
the  abolition  of  the  monasteries  sooner  or  later,  but  should  at 
the  same  time  aid  the  members  of  these  communities  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  social  position,  I  decree, 

Article  1.  All  monasteries  in  the  republic  are  hereby  abolished. 

Article  2.  The  possessions  of  the  same  shall  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  nation. 

Article  3.  The  properties  of  these  monastic  orders  or  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  sale  shall  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  free  public 
instruction. 

Article  4.  The  monks  who  have  been  forced  out  of  their  monas¬ 
teries  shall  be  free  to  reside  wherever  they  choose  within  the 
Eepublic  or  to  leave  the  same  if  they  prefer.  They  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  own  property  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  as  they 
see  fit,  either  while  they  live  or  by  will.  They  shall  also  enjoy 
the  right  to  make  contracts  and  all  other  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  without  any  further 
limitations  than  those  imposed  on  a  secular  priest-. 

Article  5.  The  monks  who  wish  to  leave  the  Eepublic  shall 
have  their  expenses  paid.  Those  who  prefer  to  remain  in  this 
country  must  renounce  their  special  garb  and  be  entirely  secu¬ 
larized. 

Article  6.  The  Church  buildings  which  belong  to  the  monas¬ 
teries,  shall  retain  their  titles  and  their  sacred  utensils,  ornaments 
and  everything  else  pertaining  to  Divine  Service.  Each  Church 
shall  become  a  parish  and  the  Government  shall  be  obliged  to 
aid  in  the  support  of  the  same. 

Article  7.  The  libraries  of  the  monasteries  shall  become  part 
of  the  University  Library. 

Article  8.  The  national  exchequer  shall  make  provision  to  pay 
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a  single  minister  affixed  his  signature  to  it.  The  only 
name  it  carries  in  addition  to  that  of  Barrios  himself  is 
that  of  Marco  A.  Soto,8  a  Sub-Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  temporarily  took  over  the  other  departments. 

Barrios  saw  to  it  that  this  decree  was  immediately 
executed.  The  clericals  roused  the  rabble  of  Guatemala 
City  in  a  manifestation  against  the  measure  but  Barrios 
had  ma_de  due  preparation.  His  soldiers  dominated  the 
situation  and  he  could  smile  serenely  at  all  the  threats 
of  his  opponents.  The  military  took  possession  of  the 
monasteries  and  ordered  the  monks  out  immediately. 
The  decree  was  faithfully  carried  out  and  those  of  the 
monks  who  so  preferred  were  sent  out  of  the  country, 
while  those  who  remained  submitted  to  secularization. 

The  day  after  the  monasteries  were  abolished  Bar¬ 
rios  issued  a  decree  (June  8th)  establishing  compulsory 
military  service  9  throughout  the  republic  for  every  citi¬ 
zen  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty. 

25  dollars  a  month  for  a  year  to  all  those  monks  who  have  not  yet 
been  ordained  as  priests  as  well  as  to  those  who,  on  account  of 
old  age  or  sickness,  are  unable  to  exercise  their  ministry.  The 
money  for  the  first  month  shall  be  paid  them  the  same  day  they 
are  removed  from  their  monasteries. 

Article  9.  The  minister  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the 
government  shall  execute  this  decree,  giving  the  necessary  orders 
to  the  political  chief  of  this  department  and  to  the  department 
of  the  Treasury, 

Given  in  Guatemala,  June  7,  1872. 

J.  Rufino  Barrios 

Sub-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  temporarily  in  charge  of  the 
departments  of  Foreign  Relations,  Public  Instruction  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Marco  Aurelio  Soto” 

8  Barrios  later  rewarded  Soto  by  making  him  President  of 
Honduras,  in  1876.  The  two  friends  got  along  very  well  until 
1883,  when  Soto  left  his  post  to  go  to  San  Francisco,  California. 

9  In  spite  of  modifications  made  by  every  President  who  has 
followed  him,  this  law  lays  down  the  lines  upon  which  the  military 
organization  of  Guatemala  has  been  built  up.  The  only  classes 
of  society  granted  exemption  from  military  service  are  judges  and 
ministers  of  the  government,  school  teachers,  clergymen  the 
physically  unfit  and  foreigners.  Granados  later  exempted  the 
Indians.  Barrios  made  provision  fpr  those  who  desired  to  pay 
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On  June  9th  Granados  returned  to  Guatemala  City 
and  the  following  day  (June  K)th)  Barrios  handed  over 
the  post  of  President  to  the  rightful  owner.  'He  had 
issued  nine  epoch-making  decrees  10  in  less  than  a  month, 
while  at  the  same  time  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  a 
President  in  time  of  war.  These  decrees  were  infinitely 
more  important  to  the  life  of  the  nation  than  were  the 
fifty-eight  decrees  issued  by  Granados  up  to  this  time. 
There  is  a  zest  and  directness  about  them  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  those  of  Granados.  It  is  evident  that 
Barrios  thoroughly  enjoyed  making  use  of  his  powers 
as  absolute  dictator. 

an  “exemption  of  blood,”  which  he  set  at  $15  a  year  but  which 
has  varied  greatly,  having  cost  as  high  as  $100  gold  during  the 
administration  of  Cabrera,  after  which  it  was  reduced  to  about 
$1.50  by  the  Unionist  Government  in  1920  to  be  raised  to  $15  for 
1921.  Though  it  is  provided  in  the  decree  that  no  citizen  is 
obliged  to  give  more  than  eight  years  of  active  service  and  that 
he  is  not  obliged  to  serve  before  he  is  18  nor  after  he  is  50  years 
of  age,  these  provisions  have  been  little  observed.  Boys  of  15 
and  16  are  frequently  obliged  to  do  military  service  and  the 
writer  has  known  of  men  65  years  of  age  who  were  called  into 
service.  It  so  happens  that  some  citizens  by  actual  count  have 
done  15  or  even  20  years  of  service  in  the  army,  while  others  never 
take  a  gun  in  their  hands.  During  the  past  administration  a 
soldier  received  2e  gold  a  day  and  had  to  clothe  and  feed  himself 
on  that  sum,  which  meant  that  his  family  had  to  support  him.  The 
present  Government  has  changed  this,  however,  and  now  the  soldier 
is  fed  and  clothed  by  the  Government  and  receives  about  10c  a  day. 

10  Barrios  definitely  faced  the  matter  of  the  public  debt  in 
decree  No.  62.  The  Government  of  Cerna  had  borrowed  money 
in  Europe  and  when  Granados  took  over  the  reins  of  power  he 
found  that  Guatemala  owed  about  $5,000,000.  The  Treasury 
Department  was  always  behind  in  the  payment  of  its  vouchers. 
Barrios  ordered  all  the  debts  of  the  Government  turned  into  a 
common  obligation  on  which  12  per  cent  interest  was  to  be  paid 
and  which  was  to  be  gradually  wiped  out.  His  disposition  at 
least  had  the  virtue  of  averting  the  discount  on  Government 
vouchers,  which  now  came  to  be  sold  at  a  premium.  Decree  No. 
63  containing  50  articles  guarantees  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
fixes  the  mode  of  procedure  and  penalties  in  the  case  of  libel, 
ete.  etc.  A  printers  ’  jury  is  to  be  established  in  each  town  where 
there  is*  a  printing  press  and  this  jury  is  to  determine.  whenever 
an  accusation  is  brought  against  an  editor  for  libel,  sedition,  etc., 
whether  or  no  the  accusation  is  well  founded. 
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But  when  Granados  arrived  Barrios  handed  back  the 
Presidency  with  a  perfectly  good  grace  and  retired  to 
his  post  as  Commander-General  of  the  West.  Many  of 
his  friends  had  advised  him  to  keep  the  Presidency  when 
he  had  it,  as  Granados  could  never  stand  against  him. 
This  was  undoubtedly  true  and  Barrios  knew  it  per¬ 
fectly  well,  but  loyalty  to  a  chief  whom  he  knew  his 
inferior  in  ability,  and  a  desire  to  proceed  according  to 
what  the  public  conscience  would  approve,  undoubtedly 
held  him  back.  He  must  have  realized,  too,  that  Gran¬ 
ados  could  not  continue  much  longer  at  the  post  he 
occupied,  that  he  himself  was  the  logical  successor  and 
that  his  position  as  President  would  be  infinitely  stronger 
if  he  waited  until  the  way  opened  naturally  for  him  to 
take  the  place  than  if  he  took  time  by  the  forelock  and 
committed  an  act  which  would  be  a  stain  upon  his  honor 
and  good  name  and  create  for  him  a  large  number  of 
enemies. 

Granados  himself,  when  he  discovered  what  Barrios 
had  done  in  his  absence,  was  greatly  surprised  and  be¬ 
came  somewhat  suspicious  of  his  colleague  in  the  liberal 
revolution.  Word  reached  him  of  what  the  friends  of 
Barrios  had  proposed  to  him  and  Granados  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  son  of  San  Lorenzo  was  not  after 
all  preparing  to  overthrow  him.  He  accordingly  sent 
Jose  Maria  Samayoa  from  Guatemala  to  Quezaltenango 
to  look  into  the  record  of  Barrios  there,  and  see  if  he 
were  really  making  any  warlike  preparations.  The  only 
thing  that  Samayoa  could  discover  which  was  in  any 
way  suspicious  was  that  a  thousand  Remingtons 11  had 
been  ordered  and  were  in  the  possession  of  Barrios. 
Asked  about  these,  Barrios  replied  rather  lamely  that  he 
had  purchased  them  to  replace  the  six  hundred  which 
the  Government  had  lent  to  Gonzalez  in  Salvador.12 
Samayoa  did  not  press  the  matter  and  everything  re¬ 
turned  to  its  normal  course  again. 

11  See  page  93  (note)  and  page  96  of  this  work. 

12  See  page  107  of  this  work.  Tellez  is  my  authority  for  the 
above. 
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An  epoch  of  relative  calm  follows  upon  the  war  with 
Honduras.  Reading  the  Government  decrees  issued  be¬ 
tween  June  10,  1872,  and  February  12,  1873,  one  receives 
the  impression  that  the  two  matters  which  most  occupied 
Garcia  Granados  were:  first,  the  establishment  of  State 
schools  throughout  the  Republic;  and  second,  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  new  sources  of  revenue  with  which  to  me?t  the  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  thereby.  Schools  were  established  in  all 
the  departments  and  money  was  lavishly  spent  in  equip¬ 
ping  and  maintaining  these  new  institutions.  In  the 
capital  city  alone  Granados  established  five  schools  for 
girls  and  a  polytechnic  or  military  school  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  army  officers.  Throughout  the  Republic  literally 
hundreds  of  new  public  schools  were  founded,  all  at  the 
expense  of  the  Central  Government.1  V- 

New  taxes  were  established  on  land,  on  the  amount  of 
sugar  cane  planted  each  year,  on  the  exportation  of 
coffee  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
medieval  tolls  levied  by  the  towns  upon  products  enter¬ 
ing  their  borders  or  passing  over  their  bridges  were 
abolished.  The  fact  that  the  liberal  revolution  had  done 
away  with  the  monopoly  of  the  liquor  traffic  had  given 
rise  to  a  great  increase  in  drunkenness  throughout  the 
Republic,  and  Granados  tried  to  combine  the  interests 
of  public  morality  and  the  revenue  of  the  State  by  rais- 

i  Even  up  to  the  present  time  the  school  system  of  Guatemala 
is  supported  entirely  by  the  Central  Government.  During  the 
administration  of  Estrada  Cabrera,  when  the  Central  Government 
allowed  the  teachers  only  $2  to  $4  a  month,  a  special  tax  was 
levied  in  many  of  the  towns  to  double  or  triple  this  amount.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  administration  of  Herrera  was  to  prohibit 
this  municipal  tax  and  to  make  up  the  loss  to  the  teachers  directly 
from  the  National  Treasury.  A  country  school  teacher  now  re¬ 
ceives  from  $10  to  $20  a  month  from  the  National  Government. 
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ing  the  amount  of  the  license  paid  by  liquor  saloons. 
This  was  done  twice. 

Decree  No.  73  repeals  the  famous  law  of  September 
16,  1852,  governing  public  education,2  known  as  the  law 
of  Pavon,  and  makes  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
responsible  for  the  curricula  and  all  the  details  of  the 
instruction  of  youth  within  the  borders  of  the  Republic. 

Another  interesting  decree  of  this  epoch  is  No.  70, 
which  repeals  a  law  made  in  1840  limiting  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  to  six  per  cent  per  annum.  In  the  prologue 
to  this  decree  it  is  stated  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  should  be  allowed  to  hold  full  sway  in  the  matter 
of  interest  on  money  as  in  all  else.3 

While  Granados  was  issuing  these  decrees  Barrios  was 
living  in  Quezaltenango,  continuing  to  occupy  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Commander-General  of  the  West.  Here  all  was 
peaceful  and  the  prestige  of  the  son  of  San  Lorenzo  was 
constantly  on  the  increase.  It  was  during  these  months 
that  the  National  Government  granted  him  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  his  losses 
on  “The  Malacate”  when  Cerna’s  troops  burned  it. 
This  money  was  paid  to  him  in  bonds  of  the  ‘  ‘  Converted 
Debt”  which  he  had  himself  established.  He  visited  his 
plantation  several  times  during  this  period  and  directed 
the  work  of  rehabilitating  it.  He  also  paid  a  visit  to 
the  new  port  of  Champerico. 

In  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Republic  things 
were  not  so  peaceful  as  in  the  west.  The  Cruz  family 
had  not  been  entirely  exterminated  and  some  scions  of 
the  same  continued  to  cause  trouble^  It  is  true  that 
Serapio  Cruz  had  died  fighting  for  the  liberal  cause  in 
Connivance  with  Granados  and  Barrios.  But  this  was 
only  an  accident  of  circumstance  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  conservatives  were  then  in  power.  Now  that  the 
established  Government  was  liberal  the  family  offered 
itself  to  the  conservatives.  A  nephew  of  Serapio, 

2  See  page  31  (note). 

s  At  the  present  time  ordinary  interest  rates  range  from  18  per 
cent  to  36  per  cent  in  the  larger  centers  and  on  good-sized  sums 
of  money.  In  the  smaller  towns  the  rates  are  even  higher. 
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Vicente  Mendez  Cruz,  had  been  made  chief  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Amatitlan  by  the  liberals  as  a  recognition 
of  his  uncle’s  services  to  the  cause.  But  don  Vicente 
was  not  content  to  occupy  this  respectable  and  lucrative 
position.  He  began  to  plot  with  the  conservatives  and 
finally  definitely  revolted  against  the  Granados  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  were  still  bands  of  reactionaries  at  large 
in  eastern  Guatemala  and  in  seeking  to  effect  a  junction 
with  one  of  these  bands  Cruz  was  assassinated  by  those 
with  whom  he  wished  to  fight  against  established  order. 
They  had  doubted  his  sincerity  and  thought  it  safest  to 
despatch  him  when  there  was  an  opportunity.  With 
him  perished  the  last  of  an  illustrious  line  of  revolution¬ 
ists  who  bore  the  name  of  Cruz. 

As  stated,  revolutionary  bands  continued  to  harass 
eastern  Guatemala.  Granados,  hoping  that  his  presence 
might  help  to  pacify  the  malcontents,  determined  to  visit 
the  East  in  person.  He  accordingly  called  upon  Barrios 
to  act  as  President  again  during  his  absence,  and  set  out 
to  visit  the  departments  in  question. 

Barrios  issued  a  proclamation  immediately  upon  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  presidency  in  which  he  states  that  he  is 
determined  to  overcome  the  revolutionists,  that  their 
calling  religion  to  their  aid  is  pure  deceit  and  that  they 
need  not  be  surprised  at  any  measures  he  may  take,  ‘  ‘  for 
severe  sicknesses  require  radical  and  extreme  reme¬ 
dies.  ’  ’ 4  He  followed  this  proclamation  with  a  decree 
(No.  91)  extending  martial  law  throughout  the  whole 
Republic  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  revolution  might 
easily  be  extended  to  those  departments  not  affected  by 
the  decree  of  Granados.5 

4  Carranza,  p.  17. 

5  Though  this  decree  stands  on  the  statute  books  under  the  date 
February  12th  and  is  signed  by  Barrios,  it  is  probable  that  it  had 
been  already  determined  upon  and  drawn  up  by  Granados  him¬ 
self  before  leaving.  It  is  hard  to  explain  on  any  other  hypothesis 
why,  in  referring  to  this  decree  in  subsequent  ones,  he  always 
speaks  of  it  as  the  decree  of  February  11th  and  not  as  that  of 
February  12th,  the  date  it  carries.  (See  decrees  96  and  97.) 
Five  decrees  were  signed  by  Granados  on  February  11th  and  it 
seems  probable  that  by  some  accident  this  last  one  was  overlooked. 
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Later,  on  March  12th,  he  issued  another  decree  di¬ 
rected  against  his  beloved  enemy,  the  Church.  Carrera 
had  established  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the 
civil  courts  in  1854.  The  decree  of  Barrios  abolished 
this  exemption  and  required  all  priests  to  submit  to  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts  of  the  nation.  Three  days  later 
(March  15th)6  came  the  really  epoch-making  decree  es¬ 
tablishing  the  liberty  of  worship  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.7 

« This  date,  in  view  of  its  epoch-making  importance,  has  for 
many  years  been  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday  in  Guatemala, 
and  is  a  motive  for  public  demonstrations  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty  on  the  part  of  the  schools  and  other  civic  bodies.  In  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  Eepublic  the  Protestant  bodies  which  owe  their 
existence  in  the  country  to  this  decree  have  formed  the  custom  of 
remembering  the  date  in  a  special  way.  In  addition  to  the  30th  1 
of  June  (triumph  of  the  liberal  revolution)  and  the  19th  of  July 
(birthday  of  Barrios)  which  were  already  national  holidays, 
Cabrera  ordered  that  the  4th  of  July  and  the  14th  of  the  same 
month  should  also  be  observed  as  national  holidays  as  a  proof  of 
solidarity  of  interests  and  traditions  with  the  American  and 
French  Republics. 

7  The  following  is  the  text  of  this  decree :  ‘  ‘  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  precious  liberties  of  man  is  that  of  adoring 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  that 
liberty  of  conscience  in  order  to  be  real,  carries  with  it  the  right 
to  worship  the  Creator  according  to  the  belief  of  each  individual, 
that  this  right  won  by  humanity,  after  centuries  of  fighting,  has 
been  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world;  that  the  sanction  of  this  right  in  Guatemala  would  remove 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  impeded  foreign 
immigration  to  our  country,  for  many  do  not  wish  to  settle  where 
they  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion;  that  the  interests 
of  the  Eepublic  of  Guatemala  require  its  Government  to  sanction 
and  guarantee  the  free  exercise  of  any  and  all  religions  within 
its  borders;  that  freedom  of  worship  is  not  an  attaek  on  the 
Apostolie  Roman  Catholic  religion  but  on  the  ^contrary  a  guarantee 
for  the  same,  for  this  religion  enjoys  all  the  privileges  given  to 
any  other,  as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  liberty  of  worship  exists  in 
the  most  Catholic  countries  of  the  world;  that  experience  has 
shown  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  practised  with  greater 
purity  in  those  countries  where,  on  account  of  the  freedom  of 
worship,  Catholicism  is  brought  into  competition  with  other  reli¬ 
gions  :  ' 

In  view  of  the  above  and  seeking  the  best  interests  of  the 
Republic,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  given  me,  I  decree, 
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After  an  absence  of  less  than  two  months  Granados 
returned  to  Guatemala  City  and  took  over  the  presidency 
again.  His  first  act  was  to  issue  a  decree  (No.  95),  call¬ 
ing  an  election  for  President.8  In  this  decree  he 
states  that  although  no  constitution  has  as  yet  been 
formed,  it  would  not  be  out  of  order  to  elect  the  man 
who  should  serve  during  the  first  constitutional  period, 
which  should  be  designated  by  this  same  constitution 
when  formed.  He  further  states  that  such  an  election 
would  give  a  permanency  and  security  to  the  established 
authorities  which  they  lack  under  present  circumstances, 
and  would  in  large  measure  contribute  to  the  pacification 
of  the  country. 

First. — Liberty  of  Conscience  is  inviolable  in  the  territory  of 
Guatemala. 

Second. — The  exercise  of  any  and  all  religions  is  free  in  the 
Republic  and  in  consequence  those  who  profess  a  religion  may 
build  temples  and  practise  the  rites  of  Public  Worship. 

Fourth. —  (Third  does  not  appear  in  any  copy  of  the  decree 
the  author  is  able  to  find.)  The  Government  does  not  offer  the 
ecclesiastical  organizations  not  connected  with  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  anything  more  than  its  protection.  In  consequence  Apos¬ 
tolic  Roman  Catholicism  remains  in  the  same  relation  to  the  State 
as  is  agreed  upon  in  the  Treaty  with  the  Holy  See. 

J.  Rottno  Barrios 

Guatemala,  March  15,  1873 

The  Minister  of  Government,  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Marco  A.  Soto” 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  real  author  of  this  decree  was 
a  Mexican,  don  Matias  Romero,  who  interested  Barrios  in  it  and 
secured  his  approval  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  though,  that  it 
represents  the  sentiments  of  don  Rufino. 

8  This  decree  is  dated  March  29th  and  carries  with  it  full  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  election  is  to  be  held,  states 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors  and  of  the  man  who  may  be 
elected  President,  fixes  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  the  rules 
laid  down,  etc.,  etc.  Electors  must  be  Guatemalan  citizens,  18  or 
more  years  of  age  if  married,  21  or  more  if  single,  must  know 
how  to  read  and  write  or  if  not  must  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
property  or  hold  public  office.  The  President  must  be  a  Guate¬ 
malan  over  30  years  of  age  and  cannot  be  a  priest.  The  election 
should  be  held  in  certain  district  centers  and  the  judges  of  the 
same  were  to  be  the  members  of  the  local  city  Government,  where 
the  election  should  be  held. 
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Just  what  were  the  real  motives  which  led  Granados 
to  this  step  we  shall  perhaps  never  understand.  The 
reasons  stated  in  the  decree  are  all  cogent  enough,  but 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  something  more  in  the  mind 
of  Granados  which  could  not  be  expressed  in  such  a 
document.  Was  it  that  he  felt  a  certain  friction  with 
Barrios  and  wished  it  to  be  decided  once  and  for  all 
which  one  was  to  be  master?  Was  it  that  friends  had 
given  him  to  understand  that  he  had  better  step  aside? 
Or  was  he  tired  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  post?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  all  three  of  these  questions  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  at  least  to  a  degree.  We  know  that 
he  was  well  along  in  years  and  that  the  task  of  govern¬ 
ing  was  a  heavy  burden  upon  him.  He  had  lived  nearly 
all  of  his  life  in  comparative  indolence,  and  now  at  his 
age  it  was  hard  for  him  to  dedicate  himself  to  consecu¬ 
tive  thinking  and  positive  work.  He  had  been  in  the 
opposition  all  his  life  and  now  to  have  to  take  the  lead 
and  meet  the  opposition  of  others  may  have  seemed  too 
hard  a  task  for  a  man  of  his  years.  The  presence  of 
Barrios  beside  him  in  all  the  vigor  of  young  manhood 
and  with  all  the  energy  and  magnetism  of  his  intense 
life,  must  have  made  him  realize  his  own  age  and  weak¬ 
ness  the  more  keenly,  It,was  evident  that  the  prestige 
of  Barrios  was  growing/ every  day  while  his  own  was 
already  beginning  to  wane.  He  must  have  felt  that 
Barrios  would  inevitably  take  his  place  and  may  well 
have  decided  to  hand  it  over  graciously,  before  the 
“Giant  of  the  Heights”  began  to  act  rudely.  Or  did 
he  hope  against  hope  that  in  the  elections  he  would  be 
vindicated  and  definitely  settled  in  the  post  he  held 
provisionally?  He  seems  to  have  at  least  had  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  own  re-election  in  mind,  for  he  definitely 
makes  it  a  provision  in  the  regulations  of  the  election 
that  the  fact  that  a  man  was  born  outside  of  Guatemala 
(he  was  born  in  Spain)  shall  not  disqualify  him  from 
being  President.  But  he  must  have  known  what  the 
result  of  the  elections  was  to  be  when  he  issued  the  call 
for  them. 

In  connection  with  the  decree  calling  for  elections, 
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Granados  suspended  the  order  which  had  established 
martial  law  throughout  the  Republic,  until  after  these 
were  over.  The  voting  was  done  during  the  week  April 
20th  to  27th.  As  usual  in  such  cases  there  was  no  real 
opportunity  for  a  genuine  expression  of  their  will  by 
the  people  at  the  polls.  The  majority  of  the  people  were 
undoubtedly  under  the  control  of  the  Church  and  in 
favor  of  the  clerical  regime.  But  the  issue  between  con¬ 
servatives  and  liberals  had  been  decided  by  force  of 
arms,  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  party  were  for  the 
most  part  in.£xile  and  of  course  no  clerical  candidate  was 
put  in  the  field. 

The  election  reduced  itself  to  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  liberals  between  their  two  great  leaders,  Barrios 
and  Granados.  One  who  took  part  in  this  election  de¬ 
scribed  it  to  the  author  in  the  following  words:  “I  was 
in  the  army  at  the  time,  doing  service  in  the  fort  of 
San  Jose  in  Guatemala  City.  The  Colonel  called  us  into 
his  office  one  day  and  asked  us  whether  we  wanted 
Granados  or  Barrios  for  President.  We  all  said  we 
wanted  Barrios,  because  *  Chafandon  ’  was  too  old  and 
too  slow.  Why,  Barrios  would  give  a  dozen  orders  and 
get  a  whole  regiment  moving  while  Chafandon  was 
yawning  and  getting  ready  to  think  what  it  was  all 
about.  Barrios  was  a  live  one  and  so  we  voted  for  him.” 

The  constituent  assembly  called  together  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  election,  decided  on  May  8th  that  Barrios 
had  been  elected  by  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  and  declared  him  the  future  President  of  Guate¬ 
mala.  While  the  elections  were  in  progress  Barrios  had 
been  directing  military  operations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jutiapa,  and  it  was  here  that  he  was  notified  of  the 
result.  He  answered  that  he  would  return  to  accept  the 
office  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  work  of  pacification 
by  means  of  conquering  the  rebels  in  that  section.  When 
he  had  again  routed  them  and  before  returning  to  Gua¬ 
temala  City  he  went  on  to  Santa  Ana,  in  Salvador,  and 
had  a  conference  with  the  President  of  that  country.  He 
was  of  course  well  received  and  shown  many  honors. 

Meanwhile  Granados  continued  to  exercise  the  power. 
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Finally  Barrios  returned  to  Guatemala  City.  June  4th 
was  the  day  set  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent. 

At  the  hour  designated  by  the  Assembly  he  presented 
himself  before  this  body,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
general,  in  order  to  make  the  statement  which  the  law 
required  and  in  his  character  of  military  man,  gave  his 
oath  to  govern  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.9 
This  ceremony  concluded,  he  went  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  executive,  where  Granados  awaited  him.  The 
retiring  President  spoke  a  few  well-chosen  words  and 
then,  descending  from  the  canopied  platform,  caused 
Barrios  to  ascend  to  the  presidential  chair.  At  this 
moment  the  two  liberal  leaders  embraced  each  other  most 
effusively  and  Barrios  answered  the  discourse  of 
Granados  in  a  few  affectionate  and  heartfelt  phrases. 
After  this  act  a  commission  of  deputies  from  the  Assem¬ 
bly  accompanied  Garcia  Granados  to  his  home  and  the 
rest  of  them  went  with  Barrios  to  the  Cathedral,  where 
a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  sung  according  to  custom.  This 
was  the  first  and  only  time  that  Barrios  was  ever  seen 
to  wear  a  general’s  uniform,10  and  it  is  the  only  case 
we  have  come  across  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  gone 
to  Church;  but  there  are  occasions  when  the  most  un¬ 
conventional  conform  to  convention,  and  on  this  occasion 
Barrios  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  proper  and  well- 
behaved. 

It  was  an  event  worthy  of  note  that  the  change  of 
government  took  place  without  any  friction  and  that  a 
really  cordial  feeling  seemed  to  exist  between  the  re¬ 
tiring  and  the  incoming  Presidents.  Such  events  are 

* 

» In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  entered  Guatemala  City  at 
the  head  of  a  revolutionary  army,  Granados  had  taken  his  oath 
as  President  before  the  archbishop  with  all  the  accustomed  solemn 
ritual.  Barrios  did  away  with  all  this  ritual  and  simply  gave  his 
word  of  honor  before  the  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  that  he  would  rule  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  (Llaven,  228;  Tellez,  89.) 

10  We  are  indebted  to  the  description  of  Tellez  for  this  and  the 
rest  of  the  above  details  in  regard  to  the  inauguration  of  Barrios 
as  President.  See  pages  88-89  of  his  work. 
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so  rare  in  Central  America  as  to  be  real  historical  land¬ 
marks.  Having  handed  over  the  presidency  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described,  Granados  retired  to  private  life  11  and 
Barrios  began  an  administration  which  was  to  last  for 
twelve  years,  and  which  was  to  profoundly  influence  the 
political  development  of  his  country,  consolidating  the 
liberal  triumph  and  making  the  liberal  faith  a  vital  and 
living  element  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

11  Just  before  giving  up  Ms  post,  the  Constituent  Assembly  coni 
ferred  upon  Granados  the  title  of  Benemerito  de  la  Patria  (well¬ 
deserving  of  the  country)  by  a  decree  wMch  bears  the  signature 
of  Barrios  and  several  members  of  tMs  assembly.  He  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  as  a  private  citizen,  and  lived  peace¬ 
fully  in  Guatemala  City  until  his  death  in  1878.  See  decree  221. 
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The  Revolution  of  Enrique  Palacios 

After  the  clericals  had  been  driven  out  of  Guatemala, 
Salvador  and  Honduras,  a  goodly  number  of  them 
gathered  together  in  Costa  Rica.  The  Government  in 
this  country  was  supposed  to  be  liberal.  As  we  have 
seen,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Granados  had  been  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Costa  Rican  authorities,  whom  Carrera  and 
Cerna  had  consistently  ignored  because  they  were  lib¬ 
erals.  Lorenzo  Montufar,  that  outstanding  exponent  of 
Liberalism  in  Central  America,  was  at  this  time  Minister 
of  War  in  Costa  Rica.  But  President  Guarda,  in  spite 
of  having  begun  his  administration  as  a  liberal,  fell 
under  conservative  influences  and  especially  after  the 
arrival  of  the  exiles  from  the  northern  republics,  his 
country  became  the  center  for  all  the  clerical  plots  and 
the  base  of  operation  for  all  the  attempts  at  counter¬ 
revolution.  Montufar  sought  in  every  way  to  hold  the 
country  in  line  as  a  liberal  republic,  but  the  number 
and  influence  of  the  exiles  1  was  such  that  he  found  it 
very  difficult  to  stay  at  his  post  as  Minister  of  Guarda. 
However,  he  hung  on  and  served  as  a  sort  of  brake  to 
keep  Costa  Rica  from  going  the  conservative  road  too 
rapidly. 

The  exiles  busied  themselves  preparing  for  counter¬ 
revolutions  in  all  the  republics  where  the  liberal  regime 
was  established.  The  President  of  Costa  Rica,  though 
not  taking  an  active  part,  permitted  tfiese  preparations 
to  go  forward.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
owners  of  a  steamer,  the  Sherman,  flying  the  flag  of  the 

1  Among  the  Guatemalans  who  took  refuge  in  Costa  Eica  was 
ex-President  Cerna  with  seven  of  his  generals  and  two  or  three 
of  his  ministers.  Dr.  Vicente  Herrera  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  tool  in  winning  over  President  Guarda  to  aid  the  conser¬ 
vatives. 
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United  States  of  America,  whereby  the  latter  was  to 
serve  the  revolutionists.  Arms  and  munitions  were 
gathered  together  and  placed  on  board  the  Sherman  at 
Port  Limon.  Montufar  kept  the  liberals  in  the  other 
republics  well  posted  as  to  the  preparations  which  were 
being  made  against  them.  Granados,  who  was  still 
President  in  Guatemala  at  this  time,  sent  a  priest, 
Martin  Merida,  who,  in  spite  of  his  profession  seems  to 
have  been  a  sincere  liberal,  to  investigate  and  protest 
to  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  against  allowing  an 
expedition  to  be  fitted  out  in  her  territory  against  brother 
liberals  in  the  neighboring  republics.  The  protests  of 
Merida  were,  however,  of  no  avail.  More  effective  was 
the  help  of  Montufar,  who,  as  Minister  of  W ar,  succeeded 
in  having  the  Sherman  searched  several  times  and  so  im¬ 
peded  the  plans  of  the  revolutionists.2 

The  soul  of  the  revolution  was  Enrique  Palacios,3  scion 
of  an  aristocratic  Guatemalan  family  and  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  Francisco  A.  Espinosa  y  Palacios,4  the  priest  who 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  archbishopric  Jn 
Guatemala  upon  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Bernardo  Pinol 
y  Aycinena.  The  two  relatives  kept  in  close  touch  with 

2  Later  on  the  enemies  of  Montufar  often  threw  it  up  to  him 
that  it  was  while  he  was  Minister  of  War  in  Costa  Lie  a  that  the 
so-called  “Sherman  Expedition”  was  planned  and  carried  out. 
He  defends  himself  vigorously  in  his  Memoirs  (p.  597). 

3  Enrique  Palacios  was  no  novice  at  the  game  of  politics.  In 
1865  he  had  been  the  envoy  sent  by  Carrera  to  Martinez,  dictator 
of  Nicaragua,  to  secure  the  handing  over  of  Gerardo  Barrios 
to  Duefias,  President  of  Salvador,  against  all  international  prece¬ 
dents  See  page  49  (note)  of  this  work.  He  was  later  em¬ 
ployed  by  Cerna  to  negotiate  the  loan  in  Europe  whieh  plunged 
the  country  so  deep  into  debt  and  caused  so  much  discontent. 
About  a  week  before  Guatemala  City  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
liberals  in  1871  he  had  turned  traitor  to  Cerna  and  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  to  welcome  the  army  of  liberation.  Later 
in  1872  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  connected  with  a  plot  to 
overthrow  Granados  and  he  fled  to  Costa  Rica. 

4  Francisco  Espinosa  had  been  the  preceptor  in  the  Cathedral 
in  Guatemala  City  up  to  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  The  latter  had  left  him  in  charge  of  the  diocese  upon 
leaving  his  post.  But  it  seems  that  the  substitute  was,  if  possible, 
more  hostile  to  the  liberals  than  the  archbishop  himself. 
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each  other  and  don  Francisco  used  all  his  influence  in 
Guatemala  City  to  favor  the  revolutionists  and  pave  the 
way  for  their  triumph.  Granados,  in  his  complacent 
way,  had  allowed  this  plotting  to  go  on.  Barrios,  upon 
taking  over  the  presidency,  began  to  pursue  a  more 
energetic  policy.  He  demanded  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Espinosa  had  consistently  sought  to  discredit  the 
Liberal  Government  and  hence  had  no  right  to  its  pro¬ 
tection,  he  should  resign  his  position.  This  Espinosa 
did,  but  his  resignation  was  couched  in  such  terms  that 
the  ecclesiastical  council  to  which  it  was  presented  would 
not  accept  it.  This  did  not  deter  Barrios  a  minute  and 
he  immediately  issued  a  decree  (No.  100,  July  2,  1873) 
exiling  Espinosa  “perpetually  from  Guatemalan  terri¬ 
tory.”  In  this  decree  the  Governor  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric  is  accused  of  a  long  list  of  misdemeanors, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  being  a  close  relative  of 
Enrique  Palacios,  through  being  unworthy  of  so  exalted 
a  position,  having  failed  to  show  due  respect  to  the  civil 
authorities,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth,  up  to  having 
taken  a  direct  part  in  the  plots  to  overthrow  the  existing 
government. 

In  the  following  month  Barrios  used  the  revolution 
of  Palacios  as  a  pretext  to  consolidate  all  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  Republic,  forming  a  new  bank  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  control  of  the  Government  with  these 
endowments.  He  claimed  that  these  funds,  which  were 
largely  in  the  hands  of  religious  institutions,  had  been 
used  to  support  the  revolution,  and  that  instead  of 
being  used  for  the  common  good  as  their  nature  required 
them  to  be,  they  were  only  serving  to  disturb  the  public 
peace.  He  makes  it  clear  that  he  is'not  taking  these 
endowments  away  from  the  institutions  to  which  they 
belong  but  is  merely  giving  the  management  of  them 
over  to  a  government  agency  which  will  secure  their 
being  used  for  the  objects  for  which  they  were  intended.5 

Other  decrees  issued  by  Barrios  at  this  time  include 

s By  this  decree  all  endowments,  (“dead  hands”  they  are 
called)  were  brought  under  one  central  governmental  management. 
These  endowments  were  for  the  most  part  of  monasteries  and 
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one  recognizing  as  valid  marriages  between  foreigners 
in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  so  long  as  they  complied 
with  the  marriage  laws  of  their  own  countries.  That 
is  to  say  that  marriage  could  now  be  contracted  by  for¬ 
eigners  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic,  without  the 
sanction  of  a  Catholic  priest,  which  had  before  been 
essential.  Another  useful  decree  ordered  all  “cut 
money”  withdrawn  from  circulation,  duly  coined  pieces 
of  equal  value  being  offered  in  exchange  for  it.6 

Meanwhile  Enrique  Palacios  had  sailed  up  the  eastern 
coast  of  Central  America  and  landed  in  Honduras, 
where  he  began  his  campaign  to  conquer  the  liberal  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Honduras,  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  All 
these  countries  put  armies  into  the  field,  but,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  armies  did  not  work  in  harmony. 
Barrios  stayed  in  Guatemala  City,  sending  his  faithful 
friend  and  companion-at-arms,  General  Gregorio  Solares, 
with  a  strong  detachment  of  troops  to  meet  the  revolu¬ 
tionists.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Chamalecon 
on  August  9th,  between  this  Guatemalan  army  and  the 
filibusters.  Palacios  had  established  his  headquarters  at 
the  Port  of  Cortez  on  board  the  Sherman.  He  did  not 
leave  his  place  of  safety  but  sent  his  troops  on  the  short 
line  of  railroad  which  leads  inland  from  the  port. 

churches,  but  included  some  hospitals  and  even  a  few  lay  organi¬ 
zations,  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Church. 

All  money,  securities  or  property  belonging  to  these  endow¬ 
ments  must  be  handed  over  to  the  State  within  a  given  time,  and 
were  to  be  used  to  form  a  bank  which  should  lend  money,  prefer¬ 
ably  to  farmers.  All  the  institutions  which  had  enjoyed  endow¬ 
ments  were  to  continue  to  receive  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  their 
funds,  but  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  part  in  the  management 
of  the  new  bank  which  was  to  be  formed. 

6  There  was  a  large  amount  of  silver  money  in  circulation  which 
had  come  from  the  colonial  epoch.  It  had  originally  been  in  the 
form  of  coins  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  These  large  coins 
had  abounded,  whereas  the  smaller  coins,  so  necessary  for  most 
transactions,  were  very  scarce.  The  expedient  was  hit  upon  of 
cutting  up  the  larger  coins  into  fourths  and  eighths.  Though 
these  ‘'cut”  coins  are  not  used  today  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
there  are  many  still  to  be  seen.  The  Indian  women  prize  them 
highly  as  ornaments. 
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Solares  attacked  this  train  at  Chamalecon.  The  battle 
was  hard  fought  and  lasted  nearly  twelve  hours.  Solares 
was  himself  severely  wounded,  but  victory  crowned  the 
Guatemalan  army  at  last.  Other  encounters  followed 
later  on  between  the  filibusters  and  Honduran  troops, 
but  by  the  end  of  August,  Enrique  Palacios  and  his  com¬ 
panions  had  been  definitely  beaten.  Those  who  were 
left  of  them  retired  to  the  Sherman,  which  set  sail  for 
Colon,  where  it  was  captured  and  confiscated  by  an 
American  man-of-war  on  the  ground  of  having  used  the 
American  flag  to  aid  a  revolution. 

The  Palacios’  revolution  had  been  overcome  and  the 
country  had  been  cleared  of  rebel  troops.  As  Grimaldi 
remarks,  “  The  only  thing  that  Palacios  left  behind  him 
in  Honduras  was  the  seed  of  discord  sown  among  the 
allies.”  The  presence  of  Guatemalan  and  Salvadoran 
troops  in  Honduras  had  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
friction.  It  was  made  to  appear  that  the  Honduras 
Government  had  favored  the  filibusters.  Gonsalez, 
President  of  Salvador,  was  anxious  to  see  Arias  removed 
from  the  presidency  of  Honduras  and  succeeded  in 
making  Barrios  think  that  the  latter  had  not  been  true 
to  the  liberal  cause.  Don  Rufino  was  still  a  good  deal  of 
a  novice  at  the  business  of  governing  a  country  and  still 
more  of  a  one  when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  diplomacy 
and  his  relations  to  other  countries.  In  fact,  he  never 
acquired  the  patience  nor  the  balance  necessary  to  a 
successful  diplomatic  career.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Gonsalez  was  able  to  influence  him  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Honduras. 

While  the  troops  of  Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Hon¬ 
duras  were  still  busy  fighting  the  filibusters  of  Enrique 
Palacios,  Nicaragua  was  taking  no  active  part  in  the 
contest.  But  liberal  influences  were  at  work  there,  too, 
and  on  August  26th  envoys  of  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
signed  a  special  treaty  with  the  Government  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  whereby  these  three  countries  formed  a  defensive 
alliance  against  Costa  Rica.  This  treaty  was  calculated 
to  effectively  isolate  Costa  Rica  and  assure  the  liberal 
regime  throughout  Central  America.  By  its  terms  Hon- 
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duras  was  to  be  invited  to  join  the  alliance  also,  and  all 
the  signatories  pledged  themselves  to  work  for  Central 
America  Union,  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  a  clerical  re¬ 
action  had  passed  and  the  liberal  regime  was  thoroughly 
established.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  Barrios  on 
October  6,  1873,  though  by  the  time  he  had  signed  it 
the  danger  which  had  called  it  into  being,  the  Palacios 
revolution,  had  already  passed. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  October,  Bar¬ 
rios  left  Guatemala  City  to  attend  a  conference  of  the 
Allies  at  Chingo.  Here  President  Gonsalez,  of  Salvador, 
awaited  him  7  and  several  days  were  spent  in  confer¬ 
ences.  Gonsalez  was  a  man  who  played  fast  and  loose. 
His  principles  consisted  in  keeping  himself  in  power  at 
any  cost  and  in  crushing  all  those  who  stood  in  his  way. 
He  was  a  liberal  for  the  sake  of  policy  rather  than  from 
conviction.  Arias,  the  President  of  Honduras,  was  a 
true  patriot  and  a  sincere  liberal,  but  he  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Gonsalez  and  the  latter  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  remove  him.  To  obtain  his  desire  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  plot  with  the  conservatives  of  Honduras. 
Barrios  fell  into  the  trap  and  agreed  at  the  conference 
at  Chingo  that  Arias  must  step  aside.  True  patriot  that 
he  was,  the  latter  yielded  his  post  rather  than  cause 
bloodshed  by  clinging  to  it,  and  don  Ponciano  Leiva 
became  President  of  Honduras,  by  the  grace  of  Gon¬ 
salez  and  Barrios,  The  latter  learned  his  mistake  too 
late  when,  within  a  few  months,  the  conservatives  had 
everything  their  own  way  in  Honduras.  He  came  to 
know  and  appreciate  Arias  better  afterwards  and  even 
offered  to  help  replace  him  in  the  position  from  which 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  removing  him.  Arias,  of 
course,  refused  to  consider  such  a  proposal,  but  he  lived 

^  It  is  said  that  Gonsalez  arrived  at  Chingo  some  time  before 
Barrios  and  when  the  latter’s  party  rode  up,  Gonsalez  was  on  the 
lookout  for  the  President  of  Guatemala,  expecting  to  see  a  man 
in  the  brilliant  garb  of  a  General.  Barrios,  who  despised  all  uni¬ 
forms  or  distinctive  costumes,  passed  by  with  the  members  of  his 
staff,  dressed  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  The  chagrin  of  Gonsalez 
is  said  to  have  been  great  when  he  realized  that  Barrios  had 
passed  unrecognized  before  his  very  eyes. 
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in  Guatemala  City  in  after  years  and  was  one  of  the 
most  trusted  counselors  of  Barrios. 

After  the  ill-fated  conference  at  Chingo,  Barrios 
started  back  to  Guatemala  City  by  way  of  Jutiapa,  Chi- 
quimula  and  Zacapa.  Though  it  was  in  this  region  that 
the  strength  of  the  clerical  reaction  had  been  found,  he 
was  everywhere  acclaimed  with  great  enthusiasm.  A 
good  deal  of  his  time  on  this  return  trip  was  occupied 
with  hearing  demands  for  reparation  from  those  who 
had  suffered  from  the  revolutionists,  and  Tellez  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  he  paid  out  no  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  damages  during  the 
brief  time  he  was  in  this  section.  There  were  also  over¬ 
due  salaries  of  soldiers  of  the  liberal  cause  to  be  paid 
and  tangles  among  the  agents  of  the  liberal  government 
to  be  unraveled.  Anxious  to  prove  to  the  towns  of 
the  East  that  he  was  not  personally  hostile  to  them  on 
account  of  being  a  Westerner,  he  ordered  a  new  hospital 
for  one  place,  a  college  8  for  another,  a  cart  road  between 
two  important  centers,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  It  was 
while  he  was  on  this  trip  that  he  issued,  on  November 
4th,  a  general  amnesty  for  all  those  who  had  either  taken 
part  in  the  Palacios  Revolution  or  in  any  other  against 
the  liberal  cause,  including  in  the  amnesty  even  those 
who  had  deserted  from  his  own  forces.-'  This  effectively 
ended  the  revolution  in  the  East  which  had  always 
proved  the  principal  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  liberal 
regime  in  Guatemala.  By  the  end  of  November  Bar¬ 
rios  was  back  at  his  post  in  Guatemala  City. 

t 

8  The  word  college  is  used  here  in  the  Latin- American  sense  as 
referring  to  an  institution  which  takes  the  student  from  what 
roughly  corresponds  to  the  fourth  grade  in  the  North  American 
School  System,  up  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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The  revolution  in  the  East  having  been  effectively 
smothered,  Barrios  began  the  organization  of  the  coun¬ 
try  along  the  lines  that  appealed  to  him  as  in  harmony 
with  progress  and  liberal  principles.  During  the  first 
years  in  which  he  exercised  the  supreme  power,  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  connected  with  his  history  have  to 
do  with  the  attitude  he  assumed  toward  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  her  institutions. 

We  have  seen  how  he  had  already  driven  the  Jesuits 
out  of  the  country  even  before  he  was  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers,  and  how  the  other  monastic  orders 
followed  shortly  in  the  wake  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Other  decrees  had  been  issued  nationalizing  Church 
property,  granting  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship, 
taking  over  the  management  of  Church  endowments,  ex¬ 
iling  prominent  members  of  the  clergy,  and  using  every 
possible  means  to  weaken  the  power  which  the  hierarchy 
exercised  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 

But  the  Church  was  still  very  powerful.  The  tradi¬ 
tions  of  hundreds  of  years  were  not  to  be  overthrown  by 
means  of  a  few  eloquent  decrees,  nor  were  the  treasures 
which  had  been  gradually  amassed  during  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  be  carried  away  over  night.  Barrios 
continued  to  exploit  the  Church,  finding  it  an  ever-fruit- 
ful  source  of  opportunities  to  focus  the  public  gaze 
upon  himself,  to  issue  high-sounding  decrees  and  inci¬ 
dentally  to  replenish  the  greatly  exhausted  public  ex¬ 
chequer. 

Although  the  monasteries  had  been  abolished  and  all 
the  monks  either  secularized  or  expelled  from  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  decree  of  June  7,  1872,  there  were  a  great 
many  convents  of  nuns  still  left  in  the  country  and 
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duly  supported  by  “the  consolidated  endowment”  under 
government  management.1 

On  February  9,  1874,  Bari  os  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  Church  in  a  decree  by  which  he  declared  that 
the  law  of  June  7,  1872,  which  had  abolished  all  the 
monasteries,  if  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusions, 
would  require  all  convents  to  be  abolished  also,  but  that 
in  view  of  the  character  of  their  inhabitants  and  with 
due  regard  to  their  sex,  they  would  be  treated  with  a 
larger  measure  of  consideration  than  the  monks  had  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  decree  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
Government  will  see  to  it  that  in  the  future  no  woman 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  the  vows  of  a  nun,  but  that  as 
a  special  concession  to  those  who  had  already  sincerely 
taken  these  vows,  all  the  different  orders  of  nuns  would 
be  allowed  to  group  themselves  together  into  one  large 
institution  under  one  management  and  one  set  of  rules. 
This  was  to  be  carried  out  within  eighteen  days.  Any 
nun  who  preferred  to  renounce  her  vows  was  allowed 
to  do  so,2  and  if  any  had  scruples  against  entering  the 
new  institutions  but  desired  to  continue  to  keep  her 
vows,  she  was  to  be  allowed  to  live  wherever  she  pleased 
and  was  to  receive  a  monthly  pension  of  twenty  dollars. 

This  decree  was  carried  out  within  the  time  set  by 
Barrios.  All  the  nuns  who  did  not  renounce  their  vows 
or  express  a  desire  to  live  outside  the  convent  walls, 
were  gathered  together  in  the  Santa  Catarina  Convent. 
There  was  some  friction  among  the  nuns  themselves, 

1  These  are  described  in  the  decree  in  question  as  Beaterios 
(houses  inhabited  by  pious  women),  Hermandades  (sisterhoods), 
Ordenes  (orders),  and  6rden.es  terceras  (third  orders). 

2  Not  a  few  of  the  nuns  took  advantage  of  this  offer  and  some 
of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  marry  their  pirujo  liberators,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Carranza  (p.  26).  (The  word  tpwujo  means  “back- 
woodsy,”  “uneducated”  especially  in  the  matter  of  religion.) 

Popular  tradition  pictures  Barrios  as  haranguing  the  nuns  and 
telling  them  that  they  were  living  unnatural  and  useless  lives, 
spending  their  time  in  saying  prayers  and  practising  devotions 
which  did  the  country  no  good.  They  should  bear  children,  as 
this  would  insure  the  General  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers  for 
his  army.  Like  most  traditions,  this  must  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt. 
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as  was  to  be  expected  in  bringing  so  many  different 
groups  together,  and  some  complaints  about  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  discipline  reached  the  ears  of  Barrios  (un¬ 
doubtedly  itching  to  hear  just  such  tales).  So  on  Febru¬ 
ary  28th  he  issued  an  order  abolishing  the  torno  y  la 
reja  (revolving  dumb-waiter  and  bars)  which  had  been 
the  only  means  of  communication  between  a  nun  and 
her  relatives,  ordering  that  any  relative  might  enter 
the  monastery  and  visit  the  nun  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  ties  of  blood,  freely  in  an  open  room  and  without 
the  presence  of  a  superior.  It  was  also  ordained  that 
there  should  be  a  monthly  inspection  by  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  convent.  The  object 
of  this  order  was  of  course  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
nuns  in  residence  to  tell  their  relatives  exactly  how 
they  felt  about  the  life  they  were  leading  and  so  to 
enable  them  to  leave  the  convent  whenever  they  felt 
inclined  to  do  so.  Such  an  order  was  of  course  contrary 
to  all  precedents  in  convent  life  and  proved  a  sort  of 
last  straw  for  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  warned 
all  relatives  and  friends  of  the  nuns  that  if  they  in¬ 
sisted  on  claiming  the  rights  the  Government  had 
granted  them,  they  would  expose  themselves  to  excom¬ 
munication  and  to  the  indignation  of  God. 

Such  threats  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  would  have 
awed  a  weaker  man,  but  they  served  to  rouse  Barrios 
to  a  sort  of  frenzy.  Scarcely  had  the  convent  authorities 
issued  this  statement  when  Barrios  answered  with  decree 
number  120  (March  3,  1874),  ordering  every  nun  to  be 
driven  out  of  Santa  Catarina  within  twelve  hours.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  decree  driving  out  the  monks,  Marco 
S.  Soto,  now  a  recognized  minister  of  Barrios,  was  the 
only  man  in  the  cabinet  who  was  willing  to  share  the 
responsibility  of  the  measure  with  his  chief. 

Popular  tradition  makes  Barrios  superintend  the 
ousting  of  the  nuns  from  this  convent,  horsewhip  in 
hand,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nuns 
were  treated  cruelly.  Those  who  desired  to  keep  their 
vows  were  allowed  a  monthly  pension  of  twenty  dollars, 
reduced  to  twelve  dollars  some  months  later  (July  24th 
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of  the  same  year),  and  were  permitted  to  live  wherever 
they  pleased.3 

This  measure  effectively  disposed  of  the  monastic  sys¬ 
tem  of  Guatemala.  It  brought  the  Government  no  less 
than  seventeen  4  extensive  monasteries  and  convents  in 

3  During  the  dictatorship  of  Barrios  a  dollar,  Guatemalan  money, 
was  worth  a  dollar  of  IT.  S.  money  and  there  were  times  when 
there  was  a  slight  premium  on  the  Guatemalan  coin.  As  is 
generally  known  the  substitution  of  the  silver  dollar  for  the  gold 
one  during  the  administration  of  Barillas  reduced  the  Guatemalan 
dollar  to  one-half  of  its  original  worth,  and  later  on  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  paper  for  silver  reduced  the  value  still  further,  till  a 
Guatemalan  dollar  was  worth  two  cents  American  gold.  This 
wrought  havoc  with  the  pensions  of  the  poor  nuns.  So  President 
Cabrera  put  them  on  a  gold  basis  allowing  them  the  $12  a  month 
Barrios  had  decreed  them  but  paying  them  in  American  gold  in¬ 
stead  of  Guatemalan  paper  money.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
President  Herrera  was  to  increase  these  pensions  to  $20,  the 
figure  at  which  Barrios  had  originally  set  them  in  his  decree  of 
February  9th.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  any 
undue  favoritism  of  the  Church  which  prompted  this  measure.  It 
was  only  fair  to  the  remaining  fourteen  old  women  who  still 
(1920)  received  this  pension  to  pay  them  the  amount  that  Barrios 
originally  offered  them. 

4  A  complete  list  of  these  institutions  is  given  by  Carranza 
(p.  26)  and  he  tells  what  became  of  each  one  of  them.  Thus: 

The  Monastery  of  La  Becollecion  became  the  military  academy. 

The  enormous  property  of  San  Francisco  (third  order)  was 
used  to  house  several  schools,  the  Post  Office,  a  regiment  of 
troops,  several  Customs  House  offices,  a  telegraph  office  and 
several  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

Santa  Clara  was  in  part  changed  into  a  market  place  and  the 
rest  of  it  sold  to  private  individuals. 

Las  Beatas  de  Belen  became  a  Manual  Training  School. 

Beatas  Indias  became  a  hotel. 

Capuchinas  became  the  police  headquarters. 

Santa  Teresa  became  a  reform  school  for  girls. 

A  part  of  Concepcion  was  ultimately  sold  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  a  Protestant*  Church  was  ereeted 
upon  it.  A  large  masonic  temple  was  begun  on  another  part  of 
this  property,  but  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  finished 
owing  to  political  complications. 

On  the  property  of  La  Merced  another  police  station  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  private  residences  erected. 

Santa  Catarina  was  used  for  public  schools. 

El  Colegio  Mayor  was  used  to  house  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy. 
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Guatemala  City  alone,  not  to  mention  the  endowments 
of  the  same,  largely  invested  in  houses  and  plantations. 
The  authorities  thus  found  themselves  the  owners  of  a 
large  number  of  empty  buildings,  which  they  set  about 
to  utilize  for  their  own  purposes  or  to  sell  to  private 
interests. 

Other  anti-clerical  measures  were  passed,  among  them 
decree  number  118  which  forbids  a  priest  to  wear  any 
distinguishing  garb  except  within  the  walls  of  a  temple 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.®  Several  more  de¬ 
crees  were  issued  defining  more  clearly  the  consolidation 
of  endowments,  and  in  every  case  of  course  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  the  gainer  and  the  Church  the  loser. 

Though  the  question  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  work,  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  how 
far  Barrios  was  justified  in  these  anti-clerical  measures. 
Of  course  the  answer  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
angle  from  which  it  is  viewed.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed 

La  Escuela  de  Cristo,  San  Augustin  and  Santa  Eosa  gave  way 
to  private  residences. 

The  Jesuit  Seminary  became  the  Institute  (High  School). 

Belen  was  converted  into  a  Normal  School  for  young  women. 

Santo  Domingo  became  the  Government  Liquor  Depository. 

These  buildings  were  very  little  modified  when  put  to  their 
new  uses.  This  gave  a  rather  incongruous  effect  at  times,  as  when 
the  odor  of  liquor  emanated  from  every  crack  as  in  the  case  of 
Santo  Domingo,  or  when  modern  lock-boxes  were  set  up  under 
Gothic  arches  which  still  kept  their  crosses  and  their  sacred 
inscriptions.  The  earthquake  of  1917  went  far  toward  ending 
this  strange  incongruity  and  modern  buildings  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  offices  which  they  occupy  are  now  being  put  up  on 
the  sites  where  these  old  monasteries  stood. 

5  This  law  was  never  strictly  enforced  and  is  today  a  dead 
letter.  Other  similar  laws  prohibiting  religious  processions  or 
any  other  act  connected  with  religion  outside  of  the  temples  are 
evaded  by  the  payment  of  a  fine  which  is  in  reality  a  license  fee. 
It  has  thus  come  about  that  the  people  look  upon  each  new  law  as 
an  occasion  for  paying  a  fine,  and  the  officials  look  upon  it  as  a 
new  source  of  revenue.  This  is  even  the  case  with  the  laws  of 
public  hygiene.  The  author  has  passed  through  three  or  four  epi¬ 
demics  of  smallpox  and  yellow  fever,  and  has  seen  the  most  sin¬ 
cere  efforts  of  officials  and  doctors  fail,  because  the  people 
believed  that  the  measures  insisted  upon  in  official  decrees  had  no 
other  object  than  to  bleed  them  for  fines. 
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to  answer  such  a  question  dispassionately.  Undoubtedly 
the  method  Granados  wished  to  employ  appeals  to  many 
minds  rather  more  than  that  of  Barrios.  It  is  the  old 
contrast  between  evolution  and  revolution,  between 
Erasmus  and  Luther,  between  State  Socialism  and  Bol¬ 
shevism.  Proper-minded  persons  have  a  way  of  desiring 
evolution  rather  than  revolution  and  yet  some  of  our 
most  highly  prized  treasures  seem  to  have  come  to  us 
by  the  revolutionary  method.  After  all,  evolution  is  in 
its  very  nature  revolutionary.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
the  state  of  consciousness  of  the  observer,  whether  a 
given  event  be  qualified  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  in  the  field  of  social  organization  may  we  not 
assert  that  when  revolutions  come  as  the  result  of  a 
growth  of  the  social  consciousness  and  are  really  born 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  they  are  inevitable  and  their 
gains  are  permanent?  The  trouble  with  the  so-called 
revolutionary  method  is  that  it  often  anticipates  the 
growth  of  the  social  consciousness  and,  as  a  consequence, 
when  this  asserts  itself  there  is  a  swing  back,  and  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  during  the  “revolution”  is  repealed,  or 
else,  as  in  the  case  of  Barrios,  tyranny  must  be  exercised 
to  maintain  the  laws  issued  in  the  name  of  liberty,  until 
the  social  consciousness  has  been  educated  up  to  the 
point  of  embodying  these  same  laws. 

Granados  had  been  interested  primarily  in  a  political 
revolution,  desiring  very  sincerely  a  constitutional  form 
of  government.  Barrios  had  little  patience  with  the 
forms  and  technicalities  of  constitutional  government. 
Once,  in  later  years,  when  one  of  his  ministers  reminded 
him  of  the  ‘  ‘  Constitution,  ’  ’  Barrios  shook  his  horsewhip 
at  him  and  said,  “This  is  the  constitution  I  govern  by,” 
a  statement  which  has  become  quite  as*  classic  in  Guate¬ 
mala  as  the  “Vet at,  c’est  moi”  of  Louis  XI Y,  in  the 
world  of  political  science. 

The  great  mistake  of  Barrios  and  of  so  many  Latin- 
^merican  statesmen  has  been  that  of  considering  prog¬ 
ress  and  civilization  as  something  which  could  be  im¬ 
posed  from  above  by  decree.  The  inevitable  result  is 
tyranny  and  tyranny  is  essentially  demoralizing.  Many 
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would  agree  that  the  objects  which  Barrios  sought  were 
praiseworthy.  The  reforms  he  carried  out  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  line  with  the  trend  of  modern  social  de¬ 
velopment.  But  so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  never  stopped 
to  think  whether  the  people  were  really  ready  for  these 
measures.  It  was  enough  that  he  willed  them.  Then  to 
sustain  these  modern  democratic  reforms  he  had  to  resort 
to  the  example  of  Carrera.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  two  men  consisted  in  that  the  former  exercised 
tyranny  to  sustain  medievalism  and  the  latter  to  sustain 

modern  democratic  measures. 

Or  perhaps  we  give  Barrios  too  much  credit.  It  is 
possible  that  in  spite  of  his  education  as  a  lawyer  his 
ideals  were  not  very  clearly  defined  and  his  chief  motive 
in  all  his  law-giving  may  have  been  simply  that  of 
proving  himself  the  dominating  factor  in  the  situation. 
He  may  well  have  used  the  language  of  liberalism  and 
progress  to  clothe  the  nakedness  of  lust  for  power.  The 
circumstances  which  made  a  revolutionary  out  of  him 
and  much  of  his  conduct  in  later  life  might  be  used  to 
bear  out  this  contention.  On  this  hypothesis  his  anti¬ 
clerical  legislation  has  no  justification  and  is  really 
criminal.  But  we  do  not  feel  that  the  mere  lust  for 
power  explains  the  conduct  of  Barrios  fully.  His  liberal 
convictions  were  undoubtedly  sincere.  .  _ 

If  we  consider  what  the  absolute  domination  ot  the 
Roman  hierarchy  meant  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  when 
no  book  or  paper  could  be  published  without  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  censor;  when  Frederick  Crowe 
was  made  to  march  two  weeks  through  the  jungles  on 
foot  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  then  expelled 
from  the  country,  British  citizen  though  he  was, toy 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  selling  an  authorized  Catholic 
translation  of  the  Bible  without  the  Romish  notes ;  when 
we  realize  that  there  was  no  legal  marriage,  even  for 
Protestant  foreigners,  outside  the  Church  of  Rome ;  when 
we  consider  that  fully  half  of  the  property  of  Guatemala 
City  was  owned  by  the  monasteries,  we  need  not  be  over 
credulous  in  attributing  a  certain  amount  of  the  militant 
anti-clericalism  of  Barrios  to  a  sincere  conviction  that 
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his  country  could  never  take  its  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  so  long  as  the  Church  dominated  it. 

And  when  once  he  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  Church,  he  must  finish  the  fight.  It  was  a  life  and 
death  struggle.  The  liberals  in  1838  had  played  at  the 
game  of  governing.  In  their  democratic  enthusiasm, 
they  had  allowed  the  Church  to  have  her  own  way,  until 
the  plots  of  the  clericals  succeeded  in  overthrowing  them 
and  raising  Carrera  to  power.  With  this  example  be¬ 
fore  him,  Barrios  took  a  leaf  out  of  Guatemalan  history 
and  used  clerical  methods  to  defend  liberal  laws.  There 
was  nothing  doctrinaire  about  Barrios.  He  understood 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  and  he  carried 
through  the  reforms  which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
brought  about  if  Guatemala  were  to  follow  the  line  of 
modern  social  development.  The  method  which  Grana¬ 
dos  wished  to  pursue  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
effectual  in  due  time.  If  it  had  been  followed  Guatemala 
might  just  now,  like  Peru,  be  decreeing  religious  liberty. 
Barrios  adopted  the  only  method  practical  if  his  reforms 
were  to  be  carried  out  at  the  time.  A  less  courageous 
spirit  would  have  succumbed  before  the  plots  of  the 
priests.  Barrios  let  his  opponents  understand  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal  and  succeeded  in  implanting  his 
regime  so  thoroughly  that  in  a  recent  session  of  the 
National  Assembly  (supposedly  conservative  at  present) 
when  the  matter  of  allowing  the  return  of  monastic  in¬ 
stitutions  was  broached,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
assemblymen  had  any  sympathy  with  the  idea.  The 
nation  has  now  grown  into  that  social  consciousness  of 
which  Barrios  in  his  time  was  an  almost  solitary  ex¬ 
ponent.  Judged  by  the  pragmatic  test  the  conduct  of 
Barrios  was  justified.  ' 
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The  spring  of  1874  proved  to  be  one  of  those  rare 
lulls  in  the  political  life  of  Central  America  when  there 
are  neither  revolutions  nor  wars  nor  rumors  of  the  same. 

The  efforts  of  the  clericals  to  overthrow  the  liberal  re¬ 
gime  by  revolution  from  within  the  republics  themselves 
had  signally  failed.  Their  machinations  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  new  governments  by  pres¬ 
sure  from  without  had  been  equally  fruitless.  It  was 
evident  to  everybody  that  the  new  de  facto  governments 
under  liberal  auspices  were  proving  themselves  capable 
of  survival.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  becoming 
reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  clericals, 
having  shot  all  their  bolts,  were  forced  to  retire  from 
the  field  temporarily  in  order  to  replenish  their  supply 
and  reorganize  their  forces,  so  to  speak.  Both  friends 
and  foes  in  Guatemala  were  learning  that  they  had  no 
ordinary  man  at  the  head  of  the  Government  and  were 
awed  into  submission  as  they  came  to  comprehend  the 
kind  of  person  their  ruler  was,  for  Barrios  was  indeed 
one  of  those  exceptional  rulers  who  flash  from  time  to 
time  like  meteors  across  the  ordered  and  calm  course 
of  ordinary  historical  development.  J 

On  June  9,  1874,  Barrios  issued  decree  number  124, 
declaring  that  complete  peace  reigned  throughout  the 
Republic,  and  that  in  consequence  there  was  no  further 
need  of  keeping  the  country  under  martial  law.  He 
accordingly  revoked  the  decree  which  had  established 
it  and  the  country  returned  to  a  peace  status.  . 

Aside  from  the  numerous  dispositions  looking  to  the 
effective  administration  of  justice  within  the  country  the 
only  law  of  importance  issued  during  this  period  was 
directed  toward  facilitating  the  construction  of  a  railway 
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which  should  connect  the  capital  city  with  the  port  of 
San  Jose.  It  was  provided  that  in  case  the  necessary 
funds  could  not  be  obtained  to  finish  the  railway  to 
Guatemala  City,  it  should  at  least  be  carried  to  Es- 
cuintla.  A  foreign  loan  was  authorized  to  this  effect 
and  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  road  was  let 
to  an  American  (W.  F.  Kelley). 

Scarcely  had  martial  law  been  repealed  than  a  new 
revolutionary  attempt  was  made  against  Barrios,  this 
time  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  Mariano  Aguilar  (el 
Coyote).  This  man,  along  with  two  Spaniards  (Garcia 
and  del  Riego),  paid  a  company  of  Mexican  federal 
troops  located  in  Tapachula  to  attack  Guatemala.  They 
crossed  the  border  on  June  28,  1874,  and  on  the  29th 
directed  an  attack  against  San  Marcos.  The  garrison 
of  the  latter  place  had  word  of  the  planned  attack  and 
by  choosing  their  positions  well  were  able  to  hold  the 
town.  El  Coyote  was  killed,  Garcia  and  del  Riego  cap¬ 
tured  and  the  troop  disbanded  before  the  word  of  it 
had  reached  Barrios  in  Guatemala  City.  Garcia,  del 
Riego  and  two  other  leaders  were  put  to  death.  This 
revolution,  born  of  a  personal  grudge,  scarcely  caused  a 
ripple  in  the  political  life  of  the  country  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it  in  the  official  documents  of  the  period.1 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  Barrios  left  Guatemala 
City  for  Quezaltenango.  He  considered  himself  now 
definitely  established  in  life  and  in  a  position  to  marry. 
The  lady  of  his  choice  was  little  more  than  a  child,  for 
she  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age  when  married  to 
the  dictator.  The  Senorita  Francisea  Aparicio  wga  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Quezalte¬ 
nango.  Her  father  was  one,  of  the  mosVardent  liberals 
in  the  Heights.  His  name  is  to  be  seen  among  the  first 
of  those  who  signed  the  order  expelling  the  Jesuits. 

i  Tellez  is  our  only  source  referring  to  the  revolution  of  Aguilar. 
He  states  that  Aguilar  had  made  some  strategical  blunder  in  an 
encounter  with  reactionaries  in  “Las  Nubes”  which  had  cost  the 
loss  of  the  battle.  Barrios  was  so  angered  at  his  stupidity  that 
he  had  horsewhipped  him.  El  Coyote  sought  this  method  of 
avenging  his  humiliation. 
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While  stationed  in  Quezaltenango  as  Commander  of  the 
West,  Barrios  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
family  and  had  been  very  much  attracted  by  the  Senorita 
Praneisca,  who  was  then  only  twelve  years  old.  No  one 
dreamed  that  Barrios,  who  was  nearing  his  fortieth  year, 
would  think  seriously  of  marrying  a  twelve-year-old 
girl,  and  so  when  he  asked  for  her  hand  2  the  parents 
thought  it  was  a  joke  until  he  assured  them  that  he  was 
in  dead  earnest.  They  naturally  refused  to  give  their 
consent  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  child.  To  avoid 
difficulties  she  was  sent  off  post  haste  to  Guatemala  City 
to  the  convent  of  Belem.  When  Barrios  became  Presi¬ 
dent  she  was  hurriedly  withdrawn  from  the  convent  and 
brought  back  to  Quezaltenango.  Barrios  had  now 
waited  almost  three  years  for  his  bride  to  grow  up  and 
thought  it  was  about  time  she  should  be  his.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  a  special  envoy  to  Quezaltenango  to  arrange 
the  matter  and,  when  he  had  word  that  all  was  ready, 
set  out  for  the  Heights,  where  he  found  dona  Fran- 
cisca  3  and  her  family  prepared  for  the  wedding.  Bar- 

2  A  proposal  among  Latin- Americans  is  a  very  serious  affair.  It 
usually  follows  upon  an  ardent  courtship,  during  which  confidences 
have  been  exchanged  through  the  iron  bars  which  grace  all  street 
windows.  When  the  young  man  has  shown  his  constancy  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  enduring  the  taunts  of  his  fellows  and 
exposure  to  the  elements,  and  after  he  has  come  to  an  tfeider- 
standing  with  the  lady  herself,  word  is  sent  to  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  girl  that  on  a  given  date  they  may  expect  a 
visit  from  the  would-be  groom  and  his  friends,  to  speak  of  a, 
matter  pertaining  to  ‘  ‘  family  life.  ’  ’  Some  eloquent  spokesman  is 
chosen  by  the  young  man  to  represent  him,  presenting  his  desires 
and  extolling  his  virtues.  Gases  are  by  no  means  rare  where  a 
match  is  arranged  without  the  will  of  the  young  woman  being 
taken  into  account,  either  by  her  parents  or  by  her  suitor.  But  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  parents  or  guardians  as  a  rule 
try  to  find  fault  with  the  suitor  and  express  great  reluctance  at 
giving  up  their  daughter.  After  the  talking  is  done  the  visitors 
offer  refreshments  to  the  assembled  party  and  the  young  people 
are  recognized  as  duly  engaged. 

3  Dona  Francisca  was  the  fourth  in  a  family  of  fourteen  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  were  educated 
in  the  United  States  and  became  American  citizens.  One  brother, 
Juan,  was  executed  as  a  revolutionary  in  1897.  The  Aparicio 
family  was  looked  upon  askance  by  the  authorities  during  the 
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rios  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Church  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  decrees  against  the  convents.  In  fact  every 
person  who  utilized  or  purchased  any  of  the  property 
taken  from  the  Church  was  ipso  facto  separated  from 
her  communion.  However,  these  excommunications  were 
not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  They  were  calculated  to 
frighten  people  from  a  certain  course  of  action  and 
when  it  was  seen  that  they  had  been  ineffectual,  they 
were  soon  forgotten.  In  any  case  Barrios  got  the  matter 
patched  up  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  was 
duly  married  on  August  5th. 

Tellez  suggests  that  Barrios  allowed  himself  to  be 
married  by  a  priest  out  of  deference  to  the  bride  and 
her  parents.  The  truth  is  that  there  was  no  other  way 
to  be  married  at  that  time.  Barrios  had  issued  a  decree 
allowing  foreigners  to  be  married  according  to  the  rites 
of  their  own  countries,  but  had  provided  no  civil  mar¬ 
riage  for  his  own  countrymen.  This  was  done  in  a  law 
issued  December  4,  1878,  and  the  civil  marriage  was 
made  a  prerequisite  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony  by 
decrees  248  and  250,  issued  on  November  17  and  27, 
1879.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Barrios  submitted 
to  ecclesiastical  marriage,  he  showed  his  contempt  for 
the  same  by  insisting  that  no  Spanish  priest  should 
perform  the  ceremony,  and  brought  the  only  Indian 
priest  in  the  country  from  San  Cristobal  to  officiate.4 

Presidency  of  Cabrera.  Only  the  fact  that  many  of  them  had 
become  American  citizens  saved  their  properties  from  confiscation 
and  themselves  from  exile.  Dona  Francisca  has  a  goodly  supply 
of  nephews  and  nieces  in  Quezaltenango  and  in  Guatemala  City 
today.  Most  of  them  have  been  educated  in  the  United  States 
and  are  very  proud  of  their  American  citizenship. 

Four  daughters  and  two  sons  were  born  to  Barrios  and  Dona 
Francisca.  The  two  sons  and  one  of  the  daughters  died.  After 
the  death  of  don  Bufino,  Dona  Francisca  went  to  the  United 
States  where  she  spent  some  years  in  New  York.  She  later  went 
to  Spain  where  she  was  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Vistabella. 
Two  of  her  daughters  married  Spanish  noblemen.  The  other  has 
remained  in  single  blessedness.  Dona  Francisca  still  lives  and 
divides  her  time  between  Paris  and  Madrid. 

4  A  similar  caprice  is  noted  in  the  baptism  of  his  first  legitimate 
child,  a  daughter  named  Elena.  Barrios  sought  out  an  humble 
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The  wedding  was  a  great  occasion.  There  are  many 
old  people  still  alive  who  remember  it  well  and  who 
love  to  tell  about  the  flowers  and  the  bands,  the  beautiful 
Aparieio  home  which  was  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
the  banquets  and  the  balls  and  the  civic  manifestations 
which  took  place  in  honor  of  the  event,  the  decorations 
of  the  Cathedral,  which  were  never  so  elaborate,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  the  town,  which  had  never  been  so  gay  as 
when  its  beloved  don  Rufino  was  married  to  one  of  its 
own  daughters.5  Barrios  showed  his  own  complaisance 


artisan,  Francisco  Quezada,  of  Guatemala  City,  a  man  whom  he 
had  never  before  seen,  and  obliged  him  to  act  as  godfather.  (We 
follow  Tellez  in  this  incident.  Quinones  makes  the  conservative 
General  Sandoval  the  godfather  of  Elena. 

5  The  following  account  of  the  wedding  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
books  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Quezaltenango  (Book  11,  Page  24 
of  Ladino  Marriages). 

“In  the  city  of  Quezaltenango  on  the  fifth  of  August  on  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  I,  a  provin¬ 
cial  vicar,  Silverio  Jose  Santizo,  having  carried  out  the  ordinances 
of  the  canon  law  which  rule  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  orders 
received  from  the  very  illustrious  governor  of  the  archbishopric, 
Presbyter  don  Juan  Raull  and  Betran,  and  having  discovered  no 
obstacle  whatever  to  the  proposed  union,  having  suppressed  by 
special  request  the  accustomed  proclamations,  and  acting  under 
orders  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  issued  in  the  palace  of 
the  Archbishop  on  July  24th  of  this  year,  announced  the  marriage 
at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  on  the  following  day  celebrated 
the  nuptial  mass  of  Mr.  General  President  of  the  Republic,  don 
Josfi  Rufino  Barrios,  unmarried,  legitimate  son  of  Jose  Ignacio 
Barrios  and  dona  Maria  Josef  a  Auyon,  and  Miss  dona  Francisca 
Aparieio,  also  unmarried,  legitimate  daughter  of  Juan  Josfi 
Aparieio  and  dofia  Francisca  Merida,  before  the  witnesses  don 
Gregorio  Solares  and  don  Mariano  Villalobos  and  in  presence  of 
the  curate  of  this  parish,  Presbyter  Doctor  don  Martin  Merida  as 
well  as  of  curates  of  the  other  neighboring  parishes  and  other 
priests  residing  in  this  city,  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
of  this  department  as  well  as  of  a  numerous  group  of  persons  of 
note  who  were  present  to  solemnize  this  act  as  became  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  contracting  parties. 

“I  sign  the  above.  ,, 

Silvekio  Jose  Santizo” 


On  the  margin:  Mr.  General  President  of  the  Republic  don 
Jose  Rufino  Barrios  with  Mrs.  Dona  Francisca  Aparieio.  Un¬ 
married,  announced,  veiled. 
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by  acts  of  special  generosity  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
prisoners,  in  accordance  with  the  established  custom. 

The  month  of  August  was  largely  given  up  to  the 
honeymoon.  The  return  trip  to  Guatemala  City,  taken 
on  horseback  with  his  bride,  was  a  continual  triumphal 
march,  and  when  the  environs  of  Guatemala  City  were 
reached  the  populace  was  in  a  veritable  delirium  of  joy. 
All  the  way  from  the  Guarda  Viejo,  five  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  center  of  the  city,  up  to  the  new  presidential 
residence,  there  was  a  continual  line  of  floral  arches, 
school  children  singing  and  throwing  bouquets,  carriages 
with  floral  offerings,  soldiers  presenting  arms,  salutes  of 
cannon  and  manifestations  of  general  jubilation. 

A  sad  event  was  soon  to  mar  the  joy  of  this  triumphal 
entry.  On  September  1st  an  earthquake  destroyed 
Chimaltenango,  Patzicia  and  several  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity,  and  Barrios  hurried  away  from  his  newly 
formed  home  with  his  minister,  Samayoa,  to  aid  the 
sufferers.  It  was  while  he  was  thus  occupied  that  the 
famous  Magee  case  occurred. 

A  Colonel  Gonsalez  had  been  placed  as  commander  of 
the  port  of  San  Jose  by  Barrios.  He  got  into  difficulties 
with  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  the  port,  Mr.  John 
Magee.  Gonsalez,  wishing  to  make  his  authority  respect¬ 
ed,  and  mindful  perhaps  of  the  way  his  chief  obtained 
this  respect,  ordered  Magee  put  in  prison  and  given  200 
stripes.6  The  British  Government  immediately  made 
very  vigorous  demands  upon  Guatemala,  which  were  sent 
to  Barrios.  He  sent  back  word  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  busy  and  would  arrange  the  matter  upon  his  return 

,,  18  be  noted  that  both  in  the  minutes  of  the  Municipality 

ot  SJuezaltenango  as  well  as  in  this  Church  record.  Rarr!™ 


6  Even  today  thfi  wTiTTYrrin cr-rm of  io  o  i _ 
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to  Guatemala  City.  The  British  Minister  answered  with 
a  threatening  note,  stating  that  the  indemnity  would  be  v 
greatly  increased  for  every  day  of  delay.  Barrios 
realized  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  trifle  with  the  British 
Lion  and  hurried  back  to  Guatemala  City,  where  he 
had  to  submit  to  conditions  humiliating  to  himself  and 
to  Guatemala.  The  commander  in  question  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  punished  even  more  barbarously  than  the 
British  Vice-Consul  had  been  by  him.  But  the  British 
Government  was  still  not  satisfied,  and  insisted  that  the 
Guatemalan  flag  should  give  place  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  San  Jose  and  should  be  saluted  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  port.  An  indemnity  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  also  demanded  and  paid.  Thus  was  the  great  Bar¬ 
rios  beaten  at  his  own  game.  But  this  lesson,  though 
dearly  paid  for,  was  well  learned  and  the  citizens  of 
foreign  countries  have  never  been  led  to  the  whipping¬ 
post  since. 
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Activities  of  1875 

The  year  1875  was  spent  by  Barrios  in  what  we  might 
call  the  normal  exercise  of  dictatorial  functions.  We 
see  him  as  the  administrator  and  the  executive,  seated 
in  his  office  directing  the  march  of  events.  He  is  still 
don  Rufino,  and  his  restless  spirit  takes  him  away  from 
the  tedium  of  office  work  to  ride  over  the  country  and 
visit  its  various  centers  in  April  and  in  November,  but 
for  the  most  part  he  spent  the  year  in  Guatemala  City 
in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  his  functions  as  President- 
Dictator. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  so  far  as  foreign 
relations  are  concerned  was  the  recognition  by  Barrios 
of  the  independence  of  Cuba.  A  decree,  dated  April 
6th,  recognizes  the  Cuban  Declaration  of  Independence, 
issued  October  10,  1868,  declares  that  Cuba  has  as  much 
a  right  to  be  free  as  any  other  Spanish- American  coun¬ 
try,  and  states  that  official  relations  will  be  entered  into 
with  the  new  Republic.  When  news  of  the  action  of 
Barrios  reached  Havana  a  Spanish  naval  officer,  E. 
Butler,1  was  dispatched  to  Guatemala  to  demand  satis¬ 
faction.  He  arrived  about  the  middle  of  August,  bear¬ 
ing  a  note  from  the  Count  of  Balmaceda,  Captain  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Cuba,  couched  in  very  insulting  terms.  Several  in¬ 
terviews  were  held  between  the  Spanish  envoy  and  the 
Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  but  the  latter 
refused  to  give  the  satisfaction  required  by  the  Spanish 
Crown.  The  only  result  of  these  conferences  was  that 
Guatemala  agreed  to  send  a  special  envoy  to  Madrid  to 
discuss  the  question.  Dr.  Lorenzo  Montufar  was  chosen 
for  this  mission.  His  diplomatic  tact  succeeded  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  matter  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  Guatemala, 

l  Aguirre  Cinta,  p.  200. 
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for  Count  Balmaceda  was  reprimanded  before  the  Span¬ 
ish  Cabinet  for  his  insulting  language.2 

This  year  also  marks  the  signing  of  a  special  peace 
treaty  with  Nicaragua  whereby  both  countries  agreed 
to  arrange  any  difficulties  which  might  arise  between 
them  by  arbitration,  stipulating  various  means  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  better  understanding  and  closer  intimacy.3 

Guatemala  on  her  part  also  took  a  step  in  the  way  of 
Central  American  Union  by  offering  to  recognize  the 
titles  conferred  in  any  Central  American  country, 
“Thus  establishing  the  Union  in  so  far  as  the  literary 
classes  are  concerned,  at  least.” 

Three  measures  call  for  especial  mention  in  the  realm 
of  the  internal  political  life  of  the  country.  The  first 
extended  the  right  of  municipal  suffrage  to  all  male 
citizens,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  if  married, 
twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age  if  single,  who  were- able 
to  read  or  write  or  who  possessed  property  to  the  extent 
of  one  thousand  dollars.  According  to  the  conservative 

2  Carranza  (p.  32)  gives  us  this  detail  and  shows  some  bitter¬ 
ness  toward  the  other  Latin-American  powers  who  did  not  wish 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Cuba.  He  thinks  that  if  they 
had  done  so  Cuba  would  not  today  be  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
United  States. 

3  In  addition  to  the  above  stipulations  the  following  treaty 
clauses  may  be  of  interest.  Citizens  of  one  country  are  to  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  other,  even  including  those  of 
voting  and  holding  office.  They  may  not  be  obliged  to  do  military 
service  nor  to  contribute  to  forced  loans.  All  guilty  of  common 
crimes  must  be  extradited  upon  the  petition  of  the  interested  gov¬ 
ernment  but  those  who,  being  citizens  of  one  country,  take  refuge 
in  the  other  on  account  of  political  offenses  are  not  to  be  bothered 
so  long  as  they  live  peacefully  in  the  country  of  their  asylum. 
Practical  free  trade  is  established  between  the  two  countries. 
Merchandise  is  to  pay  only  a  4  per  cent  tariff  in  going  from  one 
country  to  another  (foreign  merchandise  paid  50  per  cent  in 
Guatemala),  and  the  interchange  of  animals  is  to  be  absolutely 
free  with  the  exception  of  male  cattle,  which  are  to  pay  25c  a 
head.  All  ships  of  either  country  are  to  be  treated  alike  in  the 
matter  of  tolls,  etc.,  by  both  Governments.  That  part  of  the 
decree  relating  to  peace  and  friendship,  citizenship,  etc.,  is  to  be 
perpetual,  and  the  part  relating  to  navigation  and  commerce  to 
stand  for  4  years,  after  which  it  is  repealable  by  either  party 
upon  a  year’s  notice. 
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law  passed  in  1839,  only  those  had  a  right  to  vote  for 
municipal  officials  who  had  themselves  held  municipal 
office.  Thus  city  government  was  carried  on  by  a  sort 
of  self-perpetuating  corporation  which  allowed  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  neither  voice  nor  vote  in  the  matters  which 
most  closely  touched  their  everyday  life.  This  law  (No. 
129)  bears  the  date  of  November  30,  1874,  and  marks 
a  real  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  democracy. 

The  Second  important  measure  is  that  which  orders 
a  revision  of  the  law  codes.  Montufar  was  largely 
responsible  for  this  decree.  He  rightly  states  that  it  is 
an  anomaly  that  “the  Supreme  Court  of  Guatemala 
should  still  be  citing  the  opinions  and  precedents  of 
the  Captains-General  and  the  Regents  of  colonial  times 
after  Central  America  has  been  freed  from  Spanish 
domination  for  more  than  fifty  years.”  Barrios,  in 
giving  the  order  for  revision,  points  out  the  fact  that 
“there  is  undoubtedly  much  which  we  may  learn  from 
the  codes  of  foreign  nations  and  whatever  they  contain 
which  may  be  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  our  land 
should  be  taken  advantage  of.”  Montufar  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  work  of  forming  the  new  civil  and 
criminal  law  codes  which  were  to  guide  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.4 


The  third  item  of  importance  relating  to  the  internal 
political  life  of  Guatemala  was  the  issuance  of  a  call  on 
.October  21st  for  the  election  of  a  new  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  first  Assembly  had  not  been  able  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  called  to¬ 
gether,  due  to  political  disturbances.  Most  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  had  already  resigned  and  the  sentiment  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  undergone  changes  during  the  three  years  that 
had  passed  which  ought  to  be  reflected  in  the  make-up 
of  the  new  Assembly.  The  election  was  ordered  to  be 
held  during  the  first  days  of  January  of  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.6 

4  In  addition  to  Dr.  Lorenzo  Montufar,  attorneys  Jose  Bar- 
berena,  Ignacio  Gomez  and  Valero  Pujol  were  to  form  part  of  this 
commission  along  with  Minister  of  State,  Marco  Soto. 

5  The  rules  and  regulations  given  by  Barrios  to  govern  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  deputies  are  a  faithful  copy  of  those  given  by  Granados 
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Several  decrees  relating  to  the  tariff  and  internal 
revenue  were  issued.  Most  important  is  decree  No.  143 
which  names  a  commission  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
tariff-revision,  article  by  article,  and  propose  a  project 
of  law  based  upon  their  findings.  In  the  meantime  all 
wares  introduced  into  the  Republic  were  to  pay  a  duty 
which  would  represent  fifty  per  cent  of  their  factory 
price.  Decree  No.  128  greatly  reduced  the  tariff  on 
wines,  expressing  the  hope  that  by  making  wine  cheaper 
it  would  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  strong  liquors  with 
a  consequent  decrease  in  drunkenness.6  Decree  No.  137 
complains  that  many  foreigners  have  entered  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  distilling  liquors  and  have  sought  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  fact  that  they  are  foreigners  to  evade  the 
laws  which  govern  this  business  in  Guatemala.  In  the 
future  no  foreigner  shall  be  allowed  to  found  a  distillery 
unless  he  agreees  to  submit  to  the  laws  which  govern  this 
business. 

During  this  period  the  Government  sought  to  stimu¬ 
late  agriculture  by  two  measures  worth  recording.  The 
first  relates  to  the  sowing  of  rice,  which,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  grows  very  well  in  Guatemala  and  that  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  diet  of  the  inhabitants  and  is 
easily  and  advantageously  exported,  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  fostered.  The  one  drawback  to  its  cultivation  is 
the  difficulty,  encountered  in  cleaning  it.  Hence  the 
Government  offered  to  buy  and  set  up  in  four  central 
places,  rice  thrashing  machines.7  The  other  measure 

three  years  previous  when  the  first  Constituent  Assembly  was  to 
be  chosen.  The  regulations  of  Granados  had  been  45  and  those 
of  Barrios  were  43:  The  rules  read  word  for  word  and  letter  for 
letter  alike  up  to  rule  40.  From  here  on  to  the  end  Barrios  omits 
what  Granados  had  included,  suppressing  any  statement  as  to  the 
date  on  which  the  Assembly  should  come  together  and  including 
one  or  two  modifications  of  his  own  invention. 

%  ■ 

6  The  hope  expressed  in  this  decree  has  proved  a  vain  one. 

7  The  number  of  rice  thrashing  machines  has  apparently  not 
greatly  increased  in  the  Bepublic  during  the  past  fifty  years.  So 
far  as  the  author  knows  there  are  only  two  in  all  the  West.  A 
similar  effort  of  Barrios  to  introduce  wheat  thrashing  machines 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  One  of  these  machines  was  given  to 
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orders  every  political  chief  in  the  Republic  to  sow  a 
thousand  pounds  of  coffee  and  form  nurseries  of  this 
tree.  The  young  trees  when  sufficiently  developed  for 
transplanting  were  to  be  sold  at  cost  price  to  those  who 
could  buy  them,  or  given  away  to  those  who  would 
1  agree  to  plant  them  but  were  unable  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Other  measures  for  the  development  of  the  country 
were  founding  a  hospital  in  Retalhuleu  and  contracting 
for  a  considerable  extension  of  the  telegraph  line  of  the 
Republic.8  But  the  two  matters  which  really  interested 
Barrios  in  1875  and  to  which  he  gave  most  time  and 
thought  were  roads  and  schools.  A  special  law  was  made 
obliging  every  citizen  to  work  three  days  each  year  on 
the  roads  or  else  pay  a  poll  tax  of  slightly  more  than 
..one  dollar.  A  so-called  “territorial  tax”  of  two  dollars 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  was  also  levied.  This 
was  later  reduced  to  one  dollar,  and  did  not  prove  a 
very  successful  source  of  revenue.  But  the  enthusiasm 
of  Barrios  for  good  roads  was  constant.  During  1875 
he  began  the  construction  of  the  cart  road  from  Quezalte- 
nango  to  San  Felipe,  Retalhuleu  and  the  Port  of  Cham- 
perico,8  ordered  surveys  of  cart  roads  between  Huehuete- 
nango  and  Aylon  and  between  Quiche  and  Totonicapan ; 
had  the  road  between  Guatemala  and  Quezaltenango  re¬ 
paired  and  undertook  the  building  of  a  cart  road  from 
Gu^tep^la  City  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  calcu¬ 
lated  j.at  this  latter  work  would  cost  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  bonds  to  this  extent,  bearing 
twelve  per  cent  interest  and  guaranteed  by  an  additional 
ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  imports,  were  issued. 
These  bonds  were  subscribed  and  the  work  was  begun 

the  town  of  Sibilia  and  set  up  for  demonstration  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  expert.  But  the  people  did  not  like  ^t  because  it  did  not 
chop  the  straw  up  as  fine  as  when  thrashed  under  the  feet  of  horses, 
so  they  allowed  it  to  stand  idle  and  finally  tore  it  to  pieces,  giving 
each  citizen  a  part  as  a  souvenir. 

8  There  had  been  no  telegraph  lines  in  Guatemala  during  the 
clerical  regime.  Granados  had  in  1872  contracted  for  one  between 


Quezaltenango  and  Guatemala  City.  Barrios  now  extended  them 
to  reach  San  Marcos,  Huehuetenango,  Quiche,  Jalapa  and  Izabal. 
9  See  page  97  of  this  work. 
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with  great  enthusiasm.  The  road  was  finished  as  far 
as  Chinaulta  and  the  second  stretch  between  the  latter 
place  and  San  Antonio  was  under  way  when  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  abandoned.10  The  only  persons  to  be  bene- 
fitted  by  the  work  were  the  prisoners  employed  thereon, 
who,  in  virtue  of  having  often  “risked  their  lives  in 
the  most  severe  and  perilous  tasks  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  it,  ’  ’  were  all  given  their  liberty  on  J anu- 
ary  8,  1876. 

The  matter  of  schools  and  public  instruction  bulks 
large  in  the  1875  tecord  of  laws.  First  there  is  the  law 
governing  primary  education,  which  suppresses  all  local 
town  or  city  school  boards  such  as  had  existed  under  the 
clerical  regime,  placing  the  whole  system  of  primary  in¬ 
struction  under  the  Minister  of  Education,  with  a 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  each  Department,  who 
was  to  have  direct  supervision  of  all  the  public  schools 
in  his  Department.  These  schools  were  to  be  free  and 
every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  was 
obliged  by  law  to  attend,11  until  he  had  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  approximately  a  fourth  grader  in  the 
United  States’  schools.  The  instruction  was  to  deal 
with  the  child  exclusively  as  a  social  entity,  and  matters 
of  religion  were  not  to  be  touched  upon.  This  law  was 
followed  by  another  establishing  a  Central  Normal 
School,  with  forty  free  scholarships,12  the  r^e  ■;  of 

10  Tellez  suggests  that  it  was  thought  better  not  to  spend  so 
much  money  on  a  simple  cart  road  when  a  railroad  would  nave  to 
be  built  ultimately.  This  railroad  was  finished  some  35  years 
later. 

11  El  Renacimiento,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  14  and  23,  states  that  in  the 
year  Barrios  died  there  were  in  Guatemala  City  and  environs 
16,414  children  of  school  age  and  that  not  more  than  3,035  of 
these  could  be  found  in  school  on  any  given  day,  though  double 
the  number  were  enrolled  on  the  school  books. 

12  This  Normal  School  was  one  of  the  most  successful  institu¬ 
tions  founded  by  Barrios.  The  ideal  of  working  to  implant  the 
liberal  regime  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  by  means  of  the 
teacher’s  career  seemed  to  fire  the  imagination  of  the  youth  who 
attended.  Graduates  of  the  school  were  sent  by  Barrios  to  other 
Central  American  countries  to  work  in  the  schools  for  Central 
American  Union  along  the  lines  he  desired  it. 
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which  was  to  provide  teachers  who  would  work  with 
the  Government  for  the  education  of  the  masses.  A 
diploma  was  given  after  one  year  of  work  in  this  insti¬ 
tution  to  those  who  desired  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  career  of  primary  teachers.  Three  years  were  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  teacher  wished  to  take  up  work  as  a  teacher 
in  higher  grades.  To  complement  the  system  of  primary 
schools  six  superior  schools  or  “colleges”  were  recog¬ 
nized.13  In  addition  a  Boys’  Orphan  Asylum,  which  had 
been  under  Catholic  control,  was  nationalized  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  sort  of  Manual  Training  School,  known 
as  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  The  Polytechnic 
School,  founded  by  Granados  as  a  military  academy,14 
was  enlarged  to  include  not  only  courses  in  the  military 
art  but  also  in  telegraphy  and  civil  and  mining  engineer¬ 
ing.  Most  of  these  schools  began  in  a  very  modest  way 
and  some  of  them  were  still-born,  while  others  have  per¬ 
sisted.  The  tendency  of  all  this  legislation  was  to  cover 
the  whole  range  of  school  life  and  bring  every  student 
in  the  Republic  under  anti-clerical  influences.  It  is  true 
that  private  schools  were  allowed,  but  their  students 
must  be  registered  in  the  Government  institutions  and 
must  be  examined  there  each  year,15  and  when  the  time 
came  to  receive  their  degree  it  must  be  conferred  by  the 
Government. 

In  no  case  was  this  centralizing  tendency  more  evi¬ 
dent,  and  we  may  add  more  disastrous,  than  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  the.  renowned  old  University  of  San  Carlos  Boro- 
meo  received  at  the  hands  of  Barrios  and  his  compan¬ 
ions.  This  institution  had  a  long  and  honorable  history, 
with  its  own  endowment  and  traditions.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University  was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 

13  These  colleges  were  located  at  San  Majcos,  Quezaltenango, 
Antigua,  Salam;i,  Chiquimula  and  Guatemala  itself.  As  to  their 
scope  see  page  128  (note)  of  this  work. 

14  See  page  113  of  this  work. 

15  This  provision  has  continued  in  force  up  to  the  present.  The 
writer  has  had  experience  in  examining  in  Government  schools  in 
Guatemala  and  has  found  it  easy  to  detect  the  superiority  of  those 
students  who  come  from  private  institutions  for  the  examinations. 
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of  the  faculty  and  the  positions  of  the  same,  when  they 
became  vacant,  were  filled  by  competition.  It  is  true 
that  Catholic  influence  was  strong  at  the  University,  but 
it  was  a  self-respecting  institution,  with  laudable  aca¬ 
demic  traditions  and  freedom.  Left  alone  it  would  have 
preserved  all  this  and,  without  undue  pressure  from  the 
Government,  would  undoubtedly  have  moved  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  liberal  point  of  view.  But  Barrios  was  de¬ 
termined  to  make  everything  all  over,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  fell  into  his  clutches  along  with  everything  else. 
The  control  was  taken  away  from  the  committee  of  the 
faculty  and  put  under  the  Government.  The  profes¬ 
sors  were  named  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
endowment  was  taken  away  and  put  into  the  general 
fund  for  education.  Even  the  Rector  and  Vice-Rector 
were  named  by  the  Government.  The  ultimate  result 
was  that  the  University  disintegrated  into  its  three 
component  parts,  becoming  a  law  school,  a  medical 
school  and  a  Catholic  seminary,  and  though  attempts 
have  been  made  to  resurrect  it  they  have  so  far  been 
futile. 


/ 


War  With  Salvador 

After  two  years  of  comparative  peace,  1876  began 
with,  war  clouds  lowering  over  Central  America.  The 
disturbing  factor  was  the  conservative  General  Medina, 
whom  Carrera  had  made  President  of  Honduras  and 
whom  Gonsalez  and  Garcia  Granados  had  driven  from 
that  position.1  He  had  returned  to  Honduras  and  set 
up  a  rival  government  at  Gracias,  seeking  to  overthrow 
President  Leiva,  who  owed  his  position  to  the  action  of 
Gonsalez  and  Barrios  at  Chingo.2  Gonsalez,  who  was 
still  President  of  El  Salvador,  proposed  to  Barrios  that 
Guatemala  should  aid  his  country  in  an  effort  to  sustain 
Leiva  and  overcome  Medina.  Barrios  had  successfully 
accomplished  the  removal  of  Arias  from  the  Presidency 
of  Honduras  and  his  substitution  by  Leiva.  Further¬ 
more  he  was  now  convinced  that  Arias  should  have  re¬ 
mained  President.3  He  accordingly  answered  Gonsalez 
rather  coldly  that  he  would  not  mix  up  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  people  of  Honduras  and  that  he  considered 
such  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  El 
Salvador  as  equally  uncalled  for  and  unjustifiable.4  This 
exchange  of  opinions  occurred  in  January,  1876. 

On  the  first  of  February  Gonsalez  completed  his  term 
as  President  of  Salvador,  and  handed  over  the  supreme 
command  to  Andres  Valle,  a  well-to-do  merchant  and 
planter  of  Santa  Ana,  who  had  been  elected  President 
on  the  instigation  of  Gonsalez  himself.  Valle  had  had 
no  political  experience  and  showed  little  talent  for  gov¬ 
erning,  proving  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 

1  See  pages  106  and  107  of  this  work. 

2  See  page  127  of  this  work. 

8  See  pages  127-128  of  this  work.  x 

4  Carranza  (p.  36)  quoting  El  Guatemalteco. 
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former  chief.5  Nevertheless  this  nominal  change  in  the 
ruler  of  El  Salvador  made  it  difficult  for  Barrios  to 
force  an  issue.  Meanwhile  the  revolution  of  Medina  was 
meeting  with  great  success  in  Honduras,  and  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  declaring  herself  threatened  by  the  rebels,  asked 
for  a  conference  with  Guatemala.  Barrios  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  war  and  decided  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  Valle,  and  the  conference  took  place  in  Chingo.  The 
terms  agreed  upon  by  Barrios  and  Valle  were  to  the 
effect  that  Dr.  Marco  Soto  6  should  undertake  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  Honduras,  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  agree¬ 
ing  to  put  a  thousand  men  each  at  his  disposal  to  this 
end.  When  he  had  succeeded  in  dominating  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  established  peace,  he  was  to  direct  an  election 
in  which  the  people  of  Honduras  should  chose  their  own 
chief  executive.  This  agreement  was  reached  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15th.7 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  was  not  sincere  in  this  agreement.  The 
day  it  was  signed  an  army  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Leiva. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  presence 

4. 

6  See  Sandoval  page  251. 

6  See  pages  110  and  131  of  this  work.  Dr.  Soto  was  a  native 
of  Honduras  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  political  life  of  his 
country  and  was  not  aligned  with  either  party.  He  had  served 
as  Minister  of  State  under  both  Granados  and  Barrios. 

7  The  conference  at  Chingo  was  a  maneuver  to  size  up  their 
opponents  and  to  gain  time  on  the  part  of  both  Gonsalez  and 
Barrios.  Barrios  prefaces  his  decree  (149)  calling  for  a  forced 
loan  as  follows:  “In  view  of  the  fact  that  political  complications 
in  our  neighboring  Republic  of  Honduras  make  it  necessary  to 
put  a  competent  army  in  the  field  to  march  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  of  Chingo,  as  well  as  to  be  ready  for  any  other 
emergency  which  may  occa/r  be  it  ordained,  etc.,  etc.  ’  ’  He  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  to  recruit  and  equip  an  army  of  20,000  men 
when  the  agreement  of  Chingo  called  for  only  1,000.  Two  weeks 
later  in  writing  to  Medina,  Barrios  used  these  words:  “In  regard 
to  what  has  taken  place  at  Chingo,  I  will  send  you  a  representa¬ 
tive  who  will  explain  everything.  The  fact  is  that  I  was  not 
ready  to  make  war  for  lack  of  ammunition.  I  had  to  gain  time 
until  it  arrived.”  (Carranza,  37,  38.)  Gonsalez  used  practically 
the  same  terms  in  referring  to  the  conference  at  Chingo.  (Car¬ 
ranza,  37.) 
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of  Enrique  Palacios 8  in  El  Salvador.  On  February 
17th  he  wrote  to  Medina,  urging  him  to  desist  from  his 
campaign  and  arrange  matters  with  Leiva,  as  both  the 
latter  and  Gonsalez  were  conservatives  at  heart  and  when 
once  more  Honduras  was  at  peace,  it  could  unite  with 
El  Salvador  to  overthrow  the  liberal  regime  in  Guate¬ 
mala.9 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  made  no  effort  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  part  of  the  agreement  of  Chingo.  Far  from  co¬ 
operating  with  Guatemala,  it  became  clearer  every  day 
that  El  Salvador  expected  war  and  was  preparing  for 
it.  Palacios  was  allowed  to  organize  a  provisional  Gua¬ 
temalan  government  with  himself  as  President  and  con¬ 
servatives  as  his  ministers.  The  Government  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador  not  only  permitted  this  to  go  on  within  her  boun¬ 
daries,  but  aided  the  revolutionaries  in  every  possible 
way. 

Meanwhile  Barrios  was  not  idle.  Dr.  Soto  had  left 
to  undertake  the  task  of  pacifying  Honduras  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  tewns  of  the  agreement  of  Chingo,  but 
Barrios  found  three  other  able  men  to  replace  him  in 
the  Cabinet.10 

His  next  step  was  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  and  a 
forced  loan  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  ordered 
in  decree  149. 11  This  was  followed  by  another  decree  mak- 

8  See  page  123  of  this  work. 

9  This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Barrios,  who  made  it  public. 
Miguel  Garcia  Granados  came  out  of  his  retirement  to  answer  it 
in  a  brilliant  rejoinder. 

10  goto  had  been  Minister  of  Government,  Justice,  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  Foreign  Relations  and  Public  Instruction.  In  the  new 
cabinet,  Jose  Maria  Samayoa  remained  as  Minister  of  War, 
Francisco  Alburez  was  made  Minister  of  the  Exchequer.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  were  put  in  charge  of 
Jose  Barberena,  Francisco  Lainfiesta.  was  n*ade  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (Fomento)  and  Joaquin  Macal  of  Foreign  Relations  and 
Public  Instruction. 

u  This  loan  was  to  be  raised  by  the  political  chiefs  of  the 
different  Departments,  and  Guatemala  was  made  responsible  for 
one-half  of  the  total.  Each  chief  was  to  assign  to  the  citizens  he 
deemed  capable  of  paying  the  sum  each  was  to  hand  over,  and 
was  to  receive  no  excuses.  The  Government  agreed  to  pay  12  per 
cent  a  year  as  interest. 
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ing  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bank  notes  (is¬ 
sued  by  the  National  Bank)  legal  tender,  and  obliging 
these  notes  to  remain  in  circulation  at  par  value  until 
further  notice. 

Having  arranged  these  details,  Barrios  left  his  Min¬ 
ister  of  War,  Jose  Maria  Samayoa,  in  charge  of  the 
Government  and  set  out  for  Jutiapa,  to  be  ready  for 
any  military  action  which  might  prove  necessary.  Sa¬ 
mayoa  was  responsible  for  financing  the  war  and  took 
several  measures  to  provide  the  necessary  revenue.  He 
increased  the  customs  on  all  imports  twenty-five  per 
cent,  placed  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  a  hundredweight  on  the 
exportation  of  coffee,  increased  other  exportation  taxes 
one  hundred  per  cent,  and  created  new  taxes  on  the 
milling  of  flour,  the  butchering  of  cattle  and  the  brewing 
of  beer.  He  also  placed  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  planting 
of  sugar  cane. 

As  yet  there  had  been  no  formal  declaration  of  war, 
but  on  March  20th  all  diplomatic  relations  were  severed 
between  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,12  and  on  March 
27th  war  was  definitely  declared.  Meanwhile,  Barrios 
had  left  the  Capital  on  March  3rd,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army  near  the  Salvadoran  frontier.  On 
March  5th  he  directed  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Honduras,  calling  it  to  their  attention  that  Gonsalez  was 
trying  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs,  that  Guate¬ 
mala  was  seeking  to  aid  them,  and  that  their  one  hope 
lay  in  aiding  him  in  his  campaign  against  Gonsalez. 
Under  date  of  March  10th  he  wrote  to  Medina:  “We 
are  now  at  war  with  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  or  rather 
with  the  traitor,  Gonsalez.  On  this  account  I  have 
handed  over  the  Government  to  the  Minister  of  War  to 

12  This  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  is  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons  adduced  in  the  decree:  That  Salvador  was  fostering 
a  revolution  against  Guatemala  under  Enrique  Palacios;  that  it 
had  not  kept  its  part  of  the  agreement  of  Chingo;  that  it  had 
changed  the  sense  of  the  agreement  of  Chingo  in  sending  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  Honduras;  that  the  Salvadoran  Government  was 
spreading  the  rumor  that  Barrios  was  trying  to  conquer  and  rule 
over  Salvador;  and  that  Gonzalez  and  Valle  were  plotting  for  the 
aid  of  Honduras  against  Guatemala. 
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take  over  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  myself. 
The  following  is  my  plan  of  attack.  I  want  to  overcome 
Leiva  in  Honduras  first,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  Hondurans  and  Guatemalans  ought  to  occupy 
San  Miguel  in  El  Salvador  and  other  towns  where  Gen¬ 
eral  Miranda  has  friends.  If  that  side  of  Salvador  can 
be  occupied,  I  think  our  triumph  will  be  complete.  In 
order  to  facilitate  these  operations  I  have  sent  more 
than  three  thousand  well-armed  men  to  Honduras.  I 
am  writing  to  General  Solares  today,  telling  him  to 
attack  San  Miguel  as  soon  as  possible.”  All  this  seven¬ 
teen  days  before  war  was  formally  declared.  The  troops 
mentioned  as  in  Honduras  were  there  nominally  to  ful¬ 
fill  Guatemala’s  part  of  the  agreement  of  Chingo. 

On  March  19th,  a  day  before  diplomatic  relations  were 
broken  off  with  El  Salvador,  Barrios  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  directed  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  in  which 
he  sought  to  make  clear  that  he  was  not  at  war  with 
them,  but  with  their  Government,  especially  Valle  and 
Gonsalez.  On  March  22nd  and  again  on  March  23rd 
he  wrote  letters  to  Medina,  seeking  to  explain  away  cer¬ 
tain  facts  13  which  made  the  latter  suspicious  of  him, 
and  urging  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  and  the  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  El  Salvador  on  the  part  of 
Medina. 

On  March  28th  the  Government  of  Guatemala  defi¬ 
nitely  recognized  that  of  Medina.  Of  course  this  was 
to  keep  Medina  from  hindering  the  Guatemalan  army 
which  was  operating  in  Honduras,  and  to  avert  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  Medina  and  Palacios. 

When  Barrios  crossed  the  border  into  El  Salvador 
about  the  first  of  April,  he  counted  on  a  vessel,  El 
General  Barrios,  which  operated  in  thg  Pacific  and  was 
to  be  used  to  impede  the  landing  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  the  army  of  El  Salvador,  in  addition  to  his 

13  Among  the  facts  which  Barrios  had  to  explain  away  were 
the  presence  in  his  camp  of  Arias,  the  liberal  successor  of  Medina 
in  the  presidency  of  Honduras;  and  his  having  signed  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  Chingo  which  stipulated  that  both  Medina  and  Leiva 
should  give  way  to  Soto. 
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land  forces.  The  first  battle  of  the  campaign  was  fought 
at  El  Platanar  on  April  7th.  Barrios  proved  victorious 
and  obliged  the  army  of  El  Salvador  to  fall  back  on 
Chalchuapa,  where  he  again  routed  them  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  was  meanwhile  busy 
circulating  the  rumor  that  Barrios  was  seeking  to  sub¬ 
jugate  all  of  Central  America.  In  order  to  meet  this 
accusation  the  latter  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
makes  it  clear  that  he  had  always  been  and  still  was  in 
favor  of  Central  American  Union,  but  that  this  should 
not  be  brought  about  by  force.  He  further  states  that 
he  believes  the  day  of  this  Union  is  still  in  the  distant 
future.14 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  United  Central  America 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Barrios  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  into  any  such  statement  by  the  accusations  of  his 
enemies.  There  had  probably  never  been  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  union  as  then  presented  itself,  nor  has 
there  been  since.  Had  Barrios  possessed  the  knowledge 
and  vision  that  came  to  him  later  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  carried  through  to  victory  the  cause  of  the  union. 
As  it  was  he  continued  the  campaign,  following  up  the 
victories  already  mentioned  by  two  more,  at  Apaneca,  on 
April  13th,  and  at  Pasaquina  on  April  17th  and  18th. 
On  April  25th  El  Salvador  sued  for  peace  and  accepted 
the  terms  which  Barrios  dictated.  These  stipulated  that 
Gonsalez  and  Valle  were  to  abdicate  and  a  president 
was  to  be  named  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Bar¬ 
rios.  A  group  of  the  principal  men  of  El  Salvador 
agreed  on  Dr.  Zaldivar,15  whom  Barrios  accepted  and 
who  took  over  the  reins  of  government  on  the  first  of 
May.  On  the  eighth  of  this  same  month  a  treaty  of 

14  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  Barrios  should  have 
died  at  Chalchuapa  while  fighting  to  bring  about  Central  American 
Union  by  force,  the  place  where  he  made  the  above  statement  to 
the  contrary. 

15  Zaldivar  had  presented  himself  at  Chalchuapa  as  a  messenger 
of  Guarda,  President  of  Costa  Rica,  and  also  highly  recommended 
by  Samayoa. 
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friendship  was  entered  into  by  Guatemala  and  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  and  Guatemalan  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
country. 

The  conduct  of  Barrios  while  in  El  Salvador  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  prove  that  he  was  not  making  war  on  the 
people  of  the  country  but  on  its  Government.  He  re¬ 
quired  no  indemnity  at  the  hands  of  the  conquered, 
though  the  war  had  cost  Guatemala  fully  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  He  did  not  even  go  on  to  the  capital  city,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  its  gates  were  open  to  him.  As 
soon  as  the  new  Government  under  Zaldivar  had  been 
fairly  established,  he  returned  to  Guatemala  City,  where 
he  arrived  on  May  14th. 

But  what  of  Honduras  meantime  ?  Medina  triumphed 
over  Len  a  with  the  aid  of  the  troops  of  Barrios  and 
made  don  Cresencio  Gomez  President.  When  he  proved 
incapable  of  dominating  the  situation,  Soto,  with  the 
backing  of  Barries,  set  up  a  provisional  government  in 
Ampala,  to  which  Medina  adhered  and  which  soon  had 
the  Republic  in  order. 

This  war  with  El  Salvador  is  most  puzzling  to  those 
unacquainted  with  Latin- American  politics.  The  situa¬ 
tion  which  created  it  was  brought  about  by  a  conserva¬ 
tive  of  the  old  school  (Medina)  seeking  to  overthrow  a 
liberal  known  to  be  a  conservative  at  heart.  This  con¬ 
servative-liberal  is  aided  by  two  others  of  the  same  type, 
who,  while  still  professing  to  be  liberals,  foster  a  con¬ 
servative  revolution  (that  of  Palacios).  But  the  two 
truly  conservative  factions  (Medina  and  Palacios)  can¬ 
not  unite,  because  one  is  pledged  to  the  support  of  a 
conservative-liberal  (Leiva)  while  the  other  is  seeking 
his  overthrow.  So  the  ultra-conservative  and  the  ultra¬ 
liberal  unite  and  the  curtain  falls  oij  the  comedy  of 
errors  in  which  an  agreement  which  neither  party  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  keeping  was  finally  carried  out 
for  lack  of  a  better  way  of  arranging  their  affairs.  All 
plans  were  made  for  the  war  and  it  was  spoken  of  as  an 
accomplished  fact  long  before  it  was  declared,  and  when 
it  really  did  begin  to  get  down  to  a  matter  of  shooting, 
it  was  all  over  in  eleven  days.  We  might  call  this  the 
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Central  American  war  par  excellence.  There  is  a  real 
line  of  cleavage  between  liberals  and  conservatives  and 
yet  these  two  shibboleths  often  serve  simply  as  a  smoke 
screen  to  hide  naked  personal  ambition.  Politics  in 
Central  America  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  personal. 
Parties  are  born  and  die.  The  jefecillos,  the  different 
outstanding  men  who  are  able  to  secure  a  personal  fol¬ 
lowing,  are  always  the  real  factor  in  the  situation.  Most 
of  them  have  belonged  to  parties  of  many  names,  but 
the  one  party  to  which  they  are  infallibly  faithful  is  the 
party  of  self. 


XVI 


The  Constituent  Assembly  of  1876 

After  his  return  from  the  war  with  El  Salvador,  Bar¬ 
rios  remained  in  Guatemala  City  for  a  few  weeks  attend¬ 
ing  to  details  of  administration,  but  spent  June  and 
early  July  visiting  various  towns  in  the  Republic,  leav¬ 
ing  Jose  Maria  Samayoa  in  charge  of  the  Government 
for  the  second  time.  Shortly  after  he  returned  to  take 
up  his  duties  again  as  President-dictator,  he  broke  with 
Samayoa,  who  was  subsequently  put  in  prison.1  This 
action  was  followed  by  two  decrees  abolishing  some  of 
the  extra  taxes  and  forced  loans  which  Samayoa  had 
passed  during  his  absence. 

As  noted,  elections  had  been  held  during  the  month 
of  January  to  name  delegates  to  a  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly.2  The  war  with  El  Salvador  had  of  course  made  it 
impossible  for  this  Assembly  to  convene  at  once,  but 
the  war  was  now  over  and  Honduras  and  Salvador  had 
been  brought  under  the  tutelage  of  Barrios.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  accordingly  began  its  sessions  on  September  11, 
1876. 

In  addressing  the  opening  session  Barrios  read  a  very 
full  report  of  his  activities  as  dictator,  explaining  the 
various  measures  which  we  have  noted  in  this  work  and 

1  The  fall  of  Samayoa  is  referred  to  only  in  the  most  indirect 
way  by  the  sources  we  have  at  our  command.  A  friend  who  lived 
in  Guatemala  City  at  the  time  tells  us  that  Samayoa  and  Barrios 
had  each  made  large  bets  on  their  own  and  against  the  other’s 
horses  to  run  in  the  races  of  the  fifteenth  y f  August.  Samayoa 
bribed  the  man  in  charge  of  Barrios’  stables,  Miguel  Valenzuela, 
to  drug  the  horses  of  the  President.  My  friend  had  this  story 
from  don  Miguel  himself.  This  incident  may  or  may  not  be 
related  to  Samayoa ’s  fall.  Some  details  of  the  relations  between 
Samayoa  and  Barrios  are  given  by  Carranza  in  Un  Pueblo  de  los 
Altos,  page  193. 

2  See  page  146. 
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giving  his  reasons  for  their  adoption.  He  did  not  seek 
to  hide  his  own  severity,  but  justified  it  by  appealing 
to  the  need  of  sustaining  the  liberal  regime  and  law  and 
order  throughout  the  Republic.3 

The  Constituent  Assembly  listened  to  this  report,  took 
it  under  consideration  and  appointed  commissions  to 
present  projects  for  the  constitution.  Barrios  in  the 
meantime  established  a  supreme  court  for  the  country 
by  his  own  decree,  and  ordained  that  the  Assembly 
should  not  only  occupy  itself  with  the  formation  of  a 
constitution,  but  attend  to  any  other  matter  which  the 
Government  might  see  fit  to  lay  before  it.  This  assembly 
continued  in  session  throughout  the  month  of  September 


3  The  words  which  Barrios  himself  used  in  addressing  the 
Assembly  are  worth  recording.  “I  adopted  some  extraordinary 
measures,  some  very  hard  and  severe  measures,  against  those  who 
disturbed  the  public  order  and  who  aided  the  revolutionaries  in 
the  mountains  with  money  and  with  the  elements  of  war  from 
the  Capital  City ;  against  those  who  exploited  the  simplicity  _  of 
the  people  in  the  East  as  an  arm  against  the  Government,  using 
religion  as  the  means  of  leading  them  into  misery  and  death  in  a 


fratricidal  war.  . 

Convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  center  of  the  rebellion  which 
kept  the  mountaineers  at  war  existed  here  in  the  Capital  City 
and  that  here,  too,  were  to  be  found  the  elements  who  abetted  and 
aided  the  absurd  enterprise  of  Palacios,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
be  stern,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  kindness  and 
consideration  of  the  provisional  government  had  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  the  daring  of  the  enemies  of  our  cause.  THESE  EXTRAOR¬ 
DINARY  MEASURES  WHICH  I  MYSELF  MUST  RECOG¬ 
NIZE  WERE  SEVERE,  WERE  AMPLY  JUSTIFIED  BY 
THE  IMMEDIATE  PACIFICATON  OF  THE  REBELS,  who, 
finding  themselves  without  the  elements  necessary  to  continue  the 
fio-ht  had  no  recourse  other  than  to  submit  to  the  Government.. 

Although  the  system  of  dictatorship  has  seemed  to  be  essential 
to  save  the  republic  in  the  grave  crisis  through  which  we  have 
been  passing,  this  form  of  Government  is  in  no  wise  satisfactory 
to  me  and  I  have  desired  as  perhaps  no  other  person  the  framing 
of  a  constitutive  law  which  shall  serve  as  a  shield  for  our  prin¬ 
ciples  proclaimed  in  the  revolution.  This  constitution  should 
contain  such  reforms  in  our  Government  as  our  principles  imply 
and  should  regulate  in  due  form  the  duties  of  citizens  and  public 
administration  alike.”  Just  who  wrote  this  speech  for  Barrios 
we  do  not  know.  The  style  is  not  his  own.  But  whoever  he 
chose  to  write  this  defense  of  his  administration  did  so  very  ably 


indeed. 
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and  nearly  the  whole  of  October  without  accomplishing 
anything  very  definite.  All  the  members  were  able  to 
agree  upon  was  the  approval  of  all  the  acts  of  Barrios 
without  reserve  and  to  declare  him  “Well-deserving  of 
the  Fatherland.” 

Barrios  himself  continued  to  make  laws  much  faster 
than  the  Constituent  Assembly.  On  September  25th  he 
issued  a  law  protecting  those  who  planted  coffee  with 
special  favors,  and  punishing  very  severely  all  who 
destroyed  their  trees.  This  was  followed  by  a  decree 
repealing  the  forced  loan  which  had  been  levied  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  El  Salvador.  The  National  Bank  was 
also  the  object  of  a  decree  which  took  it  from  under  the 
care  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (Fomento)  and 
placed  it  under  the  Minister  of  the  Exchequer.  On 
September  28th  the  double  entry  system  of  bookkeeping 
was  ordered  installed  in  all  the  offices  of  the  nation.  The 
same  day  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  catalogues 
and  models  of  machines  of  foreign  firms  might  be  put 
on  exhibition  in  the  offices  of  the  Economic  Society.  The 
day  following,  fractional  paper  money  issued  by 
Samayoa  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  ordered  withdrawn  from  circulation.  On  October 
2nd  the  special  Liquor  Court  was  suppressed  and  its 
functions  assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Exchequer. 
On  October  6th  the  Consolidation  Committee  was 
brought  under  the  same  minister.  On  October  13th 
another  decree  was  issued  allowing  any  Indian  in  San 
Pedro  Saeatepequfez  to  become  a  ladino  by  simply  aban¬ 
doning  the  Indian  costume  for  that  of  the  European. 
On  October  17th  decree  166  ordered  a  yearly  meeting  of 
all  the  political  chiefs  of  the  country  to  consult  on 
economy  in  public  administration,  good  roads,  etc.,  etc. 
On  October  20th  a  special  order  unified  the  tax-gathering 
agencies  of  the  country  under  the  Minister  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  October  23rd  witnessed  a  special  order  modify- 
ing  the  former  poll-tax  law  and  allowing  the  entire 
month  of  October  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

Meanwhile  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  making  abso¬ 
lutely  no  progress  in  its  discussion  of  a  constitution. 
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Everybody  was  afraid  to  propose  any  law,  as  it  might 
be  understood  by  Barrios  as  an  attempt  to  curtail  his 
prerogatives,  and  yet  he  had  called  them  together  to 
form  a  constitution  and  they  wanted  to  please  him.  Fi¬ 
nally  Lorenzo  Montufar  rose  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot: 
“What  are  we  doing  here  anyway,  gentlemen?  Come 
on  now  and  let  us  give  General  Barrios  a  vote  of  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  for  four  years  and  when  this  time  has 
passed  let  him  call  the  representatives  of  the  people 
together  again  to  review  his  acts  and  to  judge  of  the 
way  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  august  mission,  to 
which  the  Republic  calls  him  by  means  of  us.”4  This 
solution  pleased  everybody.  So  the  budget  which  Bar¬ 
rios  had  proposed  for  the  year  July  1,  1876,  to  June  30, 
1877,  was  approved  and  the  Assembly  closed  its  sessions 
on  October  23rd. 

Left  to  his  own  devices,  Barrios  continued  to  issue 
decrees.  A  circular  issued  on  November  3rd  urges  the 
political  chiefs  to  make  every  effort  to  force  the  Indians 
to  work.5 * * 8  Decree  167  (November  20th)  created  the  so- 

4  These  words  of  Montufar  were  brought  up  against  him  when 

in  1891  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  Guatemala.  It 

was  declared  they  showed  him  a  friend  of  tyrants  and  of  dictator¬ 

ship  as  a  form  of  Government. 

8  This  is  worth  quoting  as  a  reflection  of  the  popular  feeling 
of  the  lad/i/no  toward  the  Indian.  ‘‘If  we  abandon  the  farmers  to 
their  own  resources  and  do  not  give  them  strong  and  energetic 
aid,  they  will  be  unable  to  make  any  progress,  for  all  their  efforts 
will  be  doomed  to  failure  due  to  the  deceit  of  the  Indians.  You 
should  therefore  see  to  it:  First:  that  the  Indian  villages  in  your 
jurisdiction  be  forced  to  give  the  number  of  hands  to  the  farmers 
that  the  latter  ask  for,  even  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
to  a  single  farmer  if  his  enterprise  warrants  this  number.  Second: 
when  one  set  of  Indians  has  not  been  able  to  finish  the  work  in 
hand  in  a  period  of  two  weeks,  a  second  set  should  be  sent  to 
relieve  the  first,  so  that  the  work  may  not  be  delayed.  Third: 
the  two  weeks’  work  shall  be  paid  for  ahead  of  time  by  the  mayor 
of  the  Indian  town,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  of  time  involved  in 
paying  every  day.  Fourth:  above  all  else  see  to  it  that  any  Indian 
who  seeks  to  evade  this  duty  is  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law,  that  the  farmers  are  fully  protected  and  that  each  Indian  is 
forced  to  do  a  full  day’s  work  while  in  service.” 
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called  Western  University  at  Quezaltenango.6  Decree 
168  establishes  a  Council  of  State  to  be  composed  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Government  along  with  such  other  per¬ 
sons  as  might  be  designated  for  this  service.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  permanent  arrangement. 

The  large  number  of  decrees  relating  to  the  National 
Bank,  many  of  them  contradictory  to  others  already  is¬ 
sued,  had  brought  this  institution  into  great  confusion 
and  the  large  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  was 
causing  trouble.  Barrios,  quick  to  order  some  new  and 
hazardous  experiment,  was  as  ready  to  abandon  it 
when  it  did  not  produce  the  results  he  had  hoped  for. 
So,  on  November  24th,  he  ordered  the  National  Bank 
to  cease  operations,  confining  itself  to  collecting  the 
money  that  was  owing  it  and  to  redeeming  the  paper 
money  which  it  had  issued.  This  order  really  meant 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  to  be  made  to  cancel 
the  debts  of  Barrios’  Government  up  to  date,  for  the 
National  Bank  had  been  created  with  real  money  taken 
from  the  monasteries.7  On  this  real  money  it  had  issued 
paper  money  up  to  the  sum  of  about  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  help  finance  the  Government  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  war  with  El  Salvador.  The  bank  was  now  to 
collect  its  assets  to  pay  off  its  debts,  and  since  all  it 
could  count  on  was  what  the  Government  owed  it,  the 
easiest  way  out  seemed  to  be  to  abolish  it  entirely. 

Along  with  the  purely  official  side  of  his  life  as  dicta¬ 
tor,  Barrios  was  constantly  called  upon  to  arrange  even 
such  minor  matters  as  family  quarrels.  One  or  two  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  rather  direct  administration  of  justice 
are  interesting.  One  day  the  widow  of  an  important 
conservative  general  complained  that  when  her  husband 
had  died  she  had  borrowed  two  thousand  dollars  from 

6  This  Western  University  at  Quezaltenango  soon  reduced  itself 
to  a  simple  law  school  occupying  two  or  three  rooms  of  the 
Quezaltenango  Institute  or  College.  It  continued  to  function  as 
a  Law  School  up  to  1902  when  Quezaltenango  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  It  then  ceased  to  function  for  nearly  twenty  years 
and  has  only  recently  been  started  again. 

7  See  page  124. 
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one  of  the  citizens  of  Guatemala  City,  giving  her  box  of 
jewels,  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  guarantee. 
When  she  went  to  pay  the  loan  the  man  denied  that 
he  had  received  any  jewels  from  her.  As  there  were  no 
witnesses  the  matter  could  not  he  brought  before  an 
ordinary  tribunal.  Barrios  immediately  secured  an  ex¬ 
act  description  of  the  box  of  jewels  from  the  widow  and 
had  her  retire  while  he  talked  to  the  thief.  He  began  by 
saying  he  had  lost  the  key  to  his  jewel  box  and  he  won¬ 
dered  whether  he  might  not  have  one  that  would  fit  it. 
The  man  gladly  offered  him  his  key  ring.  He  then  sent 
a  servant  with  the  keys  to  the  man’s  home,  asking  his 
wife  to  send  an  ebony  box  of  jewels  to  her  husband. 
Within  a  half  an  hour  the  box  had  arrived.  Barrios 
called  out  the  widow  and  before  the  thief  handed  her 
the  jewels. 

On  another  occasion  a  young  mother  came  complain¬ 
ing  that  she  had  been  serving  in  a  home  where  the  hus¬ 
band  had  forced  her,  being  the  father  of  her  child,  but 
that  when  her  condition  was  known  she  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  and  was  now  without  any  protection  whatever. 
Barrios  called  the  man  in,  pretended  that  he  had  se¬ 
duced  a  girl  and  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  for 
her  now  that  the  child  was  born.  The  culprit  suggested 
that  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to  make  over  a  good 
house  to  the  child,  the  rent  of  which  could  support  both 
mother  and  child  and  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
latter.  “A  great  idea,”  said  Barrios,  and  ringing  his 
bell  called  in  a  lawyer,  obliging  the  man  to  make  over 
one  of  his  properties  to  the  child.  When  the  deed  was 
signed  Barrios  exclaimed,  “Now  get  out  of  here,  you 
old  Catholic,  and  if  I  catch  you  again  at  such  tricks  yda 
won’t  get  off  so  easy!” 

Settling  such  questions  and  issuing  his  decrees  as  usual 
Barrios  rounded  out  the  year  of  1876  as  dictator  of 
Guatemala. 


XVII 


The  Kopeskwi  Plot 

The  National  Bank  was  liquidating  its  accounts  with 
a  view  to  going  out  of  business,  when  somebody  had  a 
happy  thought.  The  endowments  of  the  various  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  had  created  this  bank  and  must  now  go 
to  pay  its  debts,  but  it  might  be  rejuvenated  by  dealing 
with  municipally  owned  lands  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  religious  endowments  had  been  treated.  Practically 
every  municipality  had  large  holdings  of  land  which  it 
leased  to  private  individuals,  the  rents  proving  a  con- 
sideable  source  of  income.  Decree  170  (January  8, 
1877)  orders  that  all  leasers  are  to  purchase  the  land 
they  occupy,  or  in  default  thereof,  it  shall  be  sold  at 
public  auction.  The  funds  accumulated  from  the  sale 
of  these  lands  should  then  enter  the  coffers  of  the 
National  Bank,  which  should  pay  four  per  cent  interest 
on  them  to  the  municipalities  from  which  they  had  been 
received. 

During  the  same  month  official  rules  were  issued  gov¬ 
erning  the  telegraph  and  postal  service,1  as  well  as  the 
organization  of  the  military.  Decree  No.  171  sets  forth 
the  need  of  foreign  immigration  and  calls  into  being  a 
commission  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  Publicity  Bureau,  and 

.  1  The  service  of  these  two  branches  is  today  better  than  that 
in  any  other  public  utility,  though,  of  coursef  it  falls  far  short  of 
similar  service  in  more  advanced  countries.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  the  telegraph  and  postal  tariffs  have  been  mate¬ 
rially  reduced  since  the  time  of  Barrios.  This  decree  calls  for  6c 
on  every  domestic  letter  and  50c  on  every  foreign  one,  whereas 
today  the  domestic  rate  is  approximately  y2c  and  the  foreign  rate 
3c.  According  to  Barrios  all  parcels  going  to  foreign  countries 
should  pay  no  less  than  $9  a  pound. 
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at  the  same  time  study  the  matter  and  draw  up  a 
project  of  law  in  regard  to  it.2 

The  month  of  January  also  marks  the  issuing  of  a 
circular  letter  calling  upon  the  political  chiefs  to  exert 
greater  energy  in  the  matter  of  ferreting  out  illegal 
liquor  distilleries  and  destroying  them. 

During  the  month  of  February  decree  172  placed  the 
minimum  amount  of  money  to  be  received  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  public  lands  at  fifty  dollars  a  cdballcria? 
Decree  174,  issued  on  the  same  day,  defines  a  deserter  in 
the  military  sense,  and  fixes  penalties  for  the  act.  Two 
days  later  decree  175  definitely  organized  and  gathered 
into  one  unified  code  the  scattered  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  making  and  selling  of  alcoholic  liquors.4 

Barrios  was  something  of  a  Bolshevist  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Church  and  the  vested  interests  of  the  “nobles,” 
but  he  was  at  heart  a  Patron  and  looked  upon  the  In¬ 
dians  as  a  race  to  be  exploited.  He  ruthlessly  confiscated 
the  lands  of  the  Indians  5  to  provide  rewards  for  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  him  in  his  various  wars,  and 
his  epoch-making  decree  (177)  of  April  3rd  makes  the 
Indian  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  slave.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  so-called  Mandamiento 6  whereby  an  Indian 
town  may  be  called  upon  to  give  a  stipulated  number  of 
“hands”  to  a  farmer,  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  This 

2  This  commission  was  to  consist  of  foreigners  and  nationals 
in  equal  number.  A  tax  of  lc  a  bottle  on  all  rum  distilled  in  the 
Republic  (in  addition  to  the  tax  already  paid  by  the  distilleries) 
was  established  and  the  funds  accruing  therefrom  were  to  be 
used  to  aid  this  Immigration  Society.  It  was  given  such  uncul¬ 
tivated  lands  as  it  could  use  for  settlement. 

3  Literally  “a  gentleman’s  (horseman’s)  lot”;  contains  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  acres. 

4  This  decree  orders  that  the  license  fee  for  a  saloon  shall  be 
$30  to  $40  a  month,  of  which  two  dollars  shall  enter  the  municipal 
treasury  of  the  town  where  the  liquor  is  sold. 

5  The  Indians  of  Guatemala  have  been  robbed  of  their  lands 
over  and  over  again  but  their  thrift  has  always  won  them  back 
again. 

6  Literally  ‘  ‘  command.  ’  ’  This  law  has  been  repealed  from  the 
Statute  Books,  though  in  practice,  at  least  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Cabrera,  it  was  still  in  force. 
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law,  though  it  contains  one  or  two  measures  calculated 
to  protect  the  worker,  is  clearly  all  for  the  employer. 
It  stipulates  that  an  Indian  may  not  contract  his  work 
for  more  than  four  years  at  a  time,  but  if,  when  this 
period  has  passed  he  still  owes  his  patron,  he  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  him.  It  thus  establishes  a  system  whereby 
Indians  are  held  in  continual  service  by  means  of  the 
debts  they  form  with  the  owners  of  plantations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  issued  by  Barrios  this  form  of  slavery 
is  to  take  precedence  even  of  the  military  system,  and 
any  commander  who  seeks  to  avoid  the  recruiting  of 
hands  for  the  plantations  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
needed  to  do  military  service  shall  be  fined  for  his  im¬ 
pudence.  Carranza  (p.  45)  comes  pretty  near  the  truth 
in  declaring  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  inherent 
justice,  or  lack  of  the  same,  in  this  law,  it  at  least  had 
the  virtue  of  stimulating  agricultural  enterprise  and 
enabling  many  persons  who  curse  the  memory  of  Bar¬ 
rios  to  build  up  substantial  fortunes.7 

The  following  decree  (178)  continues  the  use  of 
stamped  paper,  inherited  from  the  Spaniards.8  Four 

7  To  judge  Barrios  impartially  in  issuing  this  law  we  should 
take  into  consideration  his  ladino  traditions  and  the  practices  of 
former  Governments.  Mandamientos  had  existed  ever  since  the 
Spanish  conquest.  And  yet  one  cannot  avoid  being  impressed  by 
the  difference  in  spirit  between  the  laws  issued  by  the  “clerical” 
regime  and  that  which  calls  itself  “liberal,”  in  so  far  as  these 
laws  affect  the  Indians.  The  Church  has  done  more  to  civilize 
and  protect  the  Central  American  Indian  than  any  other  agency. 
The  law  of  Barrios  was  undoubtedly  a  step  backward,  not  for¬ 
ward.  The  clerical  laws  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  in  towns 
where  the  Indian  population  predominated.  The  liberals  have 
made  these  Indian  towns  pay  heavy  fines  for  the  privileges  of 
remaining  “dry.”  The  clericals  prohibited  the  confiscation  of 
the  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians.  The  liberals  have  confiscated 
them  wholesale. 

8  This  practice,  deeply  rooted  in  Latin-American  legal  proce¬ 
dure,  strikes  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  very  strange  at  first.  Every 
public  document,  every  receipt  for  salary  received  from  the 
Government,  every  contract,  every  petition  directed  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  must  be  on  stamped  paper,  the  value  of  the  stamp  varying 
with  the  importance  of  the  matter  in  hand.  The  Government 
obtains  a  very  considerable  income  from  the  sale  of  this  paper. 
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days  later  decree  179  was  promulgated,  containing  a 
new  law  of  public  instruction  formulated  by  Dr.  Lo¬ 
renzo  Montufar.  The  principal  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  Law  of  Public  Instruction  and  that  issued  by 
Soto  in  1875  are  that  the  latter  drops  the  Catholic 
Seminary  out  of  the  National  University,  forms  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Educational  Council  and  reduces  the  number  of  de¬ 
partmental  inspectors.  In  other  respects  the  two  laws 
are  very  similar.  Decree  182  (May  21)  works  out  still 
further  details  of  public  instruction.  On  this  same  date 
a  set  of  rules  was  issued  governing  the  Civil  Guard  or 
police  force  of  Guatemala  City  and  defining  its  duties  9 
in  great  detail.  This  police  force  was  to  consist  of 
twenty-four  officials  and  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
guards. 

The  one  trouble  Barrios  was  continually  having  was 
to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  up  the  public 
credit  and  meet  the  manifold  needs  of  his  Government. 
The  National  Bank  was  not  redeeming  its  paper  money 
fast  enough  to  bring  it  up  to  par.  Beside  notes  issued 
by  this  bank  there  were  many  other  obligations  hang¬ 
ing  over  it.  There  were  the  bonds  of  the  “converted 
debt,”10  the  debt  to  the  stockholders  in  the  old  liquor 
monopoly,  the  English  debt  inherited  from  Cerna,  and 
the  recent  forced  loans.  Various  expedients  were  used 
to  bolster  up  public  credit.  -But  money  must  be  had  and 
Barrios  was  determined  to  get  it.  In  decrees  183  (May 
22nd)  and  184  (May  24th)  he  re-established  all  the 
taxes  Samayoa  had  levied  during  the  war  with  Salvador, 
and  added  a  salt  tax.  In  decree  186  (May  26th)  he 
established  an  elaborate  tax  on  the  raising  and  selling 
of  tobacco,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  opposition  to 

9  Among  the  duties  enumerated  are  the  following:  To  see  that 
no  servant  leaves  his  master’s  employ  without  giving  the  latter 
ample  time  to  secure  another  to  replace  him;  to  take  drunken 
people  home  before  they  cause  scandal;  to  order  the  securing  in 
their  places  of  any  roof  tiles  which  are  likely  to  fall  onto  the 
street;  to  take  lost  children  home,  etc.,  etc.  The  budget  calls  for 
$7,955  a  month  to  maintain  this  body. 

10  See  note  page  111. 
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just  such  a  tax  had  been  one  of  the  principal  issues 
which  had  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  revolution.11  But 
all  these  new  taxes  did  not  produce  the  necessary  revenue 
and  so  another  forced  loan  for  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  five  monthly  instalments  was  decided  upon 
(decree  185,  May  26th)  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
procedure  of  paying  old  debts  by  making  new  ones. 
Other  interesting  laws  issued  during  this  period  are 
those  which  double  the  amount  of  the  poll  tax,  create 
the  departments  of  Bajo  Verapez  and  Retalhuleu  and 
establish  the  New  Cemetery  in  Guatemala  City,  the  only 
one  in  use  today.  Decree  189  makes  the  importation  of 
foreign  liquors  a  government  monopoly.  Decree  193 
defines  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  makes  it  obligatory 
that  every  publication  have  a  responsible  editor.  On 
April  7th  of  this  year  a  contract  was  signed  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Nanne  whereby  the  latter  was  given  the  right  to 
construct  the  railroad  from  the  port  of  San  Jose  to 
Escuintla  which  had  been  forfeited  by  Mr.  Kelly.12 

The  numerous  new  taxes  were  almost  too  much  of  a 
strain  for  even  the  prestige  of  Barrios.  Discontent  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  itself.  A  plot  was  formed  and  a  society 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  Barrios  and 
the  liberal  regime.  Among  those  involved  were  Colonel 
Kopeskwi,  an  old  Polish  officer  whom  Barrios  had  made 
head  of  his  artillery  division,  a  priest  by  the  name  of 
Gabriel  Aguilar,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Rodas, 
who  was  designated  by  those  involved  in  the  plot  as  the 
man  who  was  to  become  President  of  the  Republic,  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  Ra¬ 
fael  Segura  13  by  name,  and  Nacario  Rivera,  along  with 

11  See  page  81  of  this  work. 

12  Colonel  Nanne,  as  he  was  called,  succeeded  in  building  the 
railroad,  the  first  to  be  constructed  on  Guatemalan  soil.  It 
became  the  beginning  of  the  whole  southern  system.  Today  a  son 
of  William  Nanne  is  general  manager  of  the  road. 

13  1  haYe  followed  Llaven  in  regard  to  the  name  of  this  secre¬ 
tary  as  his  book  was  published  within  five  years  of  the  event  and 
is  moie  likely  to  be  accurate  than  that  of  Salazar,  which,  written 
in  1895,  describes  this  individual  as  Rafael  Samayoa.  Whatever 
his  given  name,  he  was  an  expert  penman  and  it  was  planned  that 
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many  others.  Llaven,  with  Salazar  and  Carranza  who 
follow  him  in  this,  declares  that  the  name  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  was  Homicida  (murder)  and  that  its  members  had 
to  swear  in  the  name  of  God  to  keep  the  secret  and  die 
with  it,  or  else  forfeit  their  own  lives  and  those  of  their 
families.  He  describes  their  purpose  as  that  of  murder¬ 
ing  Barrios,  his  wife  and  children  and  all  the  ministers 
of  his  Government  without  leaving  one  alive.  Nacario 
Rivera,  the  only  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  who 
is  still  living  today,14  insists  that  the  society  had  no  such 

he  should  falsify  the  President’s  signature  and  so  move  troops  to 
the  advantage  of  the  revolutionaries.  One  version  of  the  plot  has 
it  that  this  forged  order  fell  into  Barrios  ’  hands.  It  is  also  said 
that  when  Segura  was  a  prisoner  on  trial,  Barrios  asked  him  if  it 
were  true  that  he  had  forged  his  name.  When  he  confessed  to 
having  done  so  Barrios  expressed  the  desire  to  see  him  sign  his 
(Barrios’)  name  then  and  there.  “Do  you  want  me  to  sign  it 
as  you  do  when  you  are  in  good  humor,  or  as  you  do  when  you  are 
angry?’’  asked  Segura.  “Both  ways,”  answered  Barrios.  The 
young  man  then  reproduced  the  two  forms  of  the  President ’s 
signature.  Barrios,  who  had  never  realized  that  his  signature 
varied  with  his  mood,  was  so  impressed  that  he  pardoned  him. 
Before  long,  however,  he  became  involved  in  another  plot  and  was 
executed. 

14  Nacario  Rivera  was  condemned  to  death  along  with  seventeen 
others.  The  order  decreeing  their  death  was  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
just  large  enough  to  contain  the  order  and  seventeen  names. 
As  Nacario  was  the  eighteenth,  the  paper  was  turned  over  and  his 
name  written  on  the  back.  The  jailer  who  received  the  order 
handed  over  the  seventeen  men  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
front  page,  never  thinking  to  turn  it  over.  So  Nacario  continued 
to  breathe  in  his  cell  for  two  weeks  after  he  was  officially  dead. 
When  the  mistake  was  discovered  Barrios  called  Nacario  before 
him,  telling  him  that  God  had  evidently  meant  him  to  live  and 
that  he  could  go  home.  This  Nacario  did.  But  everybody  shunned 
him.  Nobody  brought  him  work  (he  is  a  plumber).  So  he  went 
to  Barrios  to  ask  permission  to  leave  the  country.  “What  is 
this?”  exclaimed  the  Dictator,  “What  do  you  want  to  leave  for?” 
“But  nobody  will  have  anything  to  do  with  me,”  answered 
Rivera,  “and  I  must  live.”  The  answer  of  Barrios  was  to  give 
him  a  booth  in  the  market  and  send  all  the  old  pots  and  pans  from 
the  presidential  kitchen  to  be  repaired.  Two  weeks  later  he 
called  Rivera  in  again  to  ask  him  if  they  had  paid  him  and,  dis¬ 
covering  that  his  servant  had  pocketed  the  money  instead  of 
paying  the  plumber,  he  ordered  the  servant  given  a  number  of 
lashes  and  paid  don  Nacario  himself.  All  these  details  and  many 
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name  and  purpose,  but  was  simply  determined  that 
Barrios  should  be  removed  from  power  and  a  clerical- 
conservative  government  established.  He  says  that  the 
Society  had  been  in  existence  for  about  six  months  and 
had  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  Republic  and  in¬ 
cluded  many  country  priests  and  others  when  it  was 
discovered.  However  this  may  be,  the  conspiracy  was 
thoroughly  organized  and  had  all  its  plans  laid  to  take 
possession  of  the  Capital  City  on  the  night  of  Novem¬ 
ber  first.  Barrios  suspected  nothing  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  very  day,  when  an  old  woman  whom 
he  had  often  favored  with  alms,15  came  to  tell  him  that 
a  nephew  of  hers,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
had  confided  to  her  that  Barrios  was  to  be  killed  that 
night  and  the  attack  was  to  be  made  on  his  house  from 
the  artillery  garrison.  The  windows  of  Barrios’  house 
overlooked  the  entrance  into  the  artillery  garrison.  So 
the  President  stood  behind  a  screen  and  noted  every¬ 
body  who  entered  the  garrison  and  everybody  who  came 
out  for  about  an  hour.  At  six  o’clock  the  conspirators 
were  all  inside.  Their  plan  was  to  give  drugged  rum 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  of  the  presidential  mansion 
and  get  possession  of  the  person  of  Barrios  and  the 
reins  of  power. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Another  man  might 
have  withdrawn  to  a  garrison  known  to  be  faithful  to 
him  and  so  have  given  the  opportunity  to  organize 
resistance  and  start  a  civil  war.  But  Barrios  was  a 
man  of  a  different  caliber.  Just  as  it  was  getting  dark 

others  I  have  had  from  the  lips  of  don  Nacario  himself.  He 
still  has  his  tinner’s  shop  in  Guatemala  City.  In  spite  of  all.  the 
clerical  prejudices  which  Eivera  still  cherishes,  Barrios  still  lives 
in  Ms  heart.  “We  shall  never  see  his  like*again, ”  he  confided 
to  the  author  of  these  lines. 

15  Barrios  had  the  habit  of  standing  out  in  front  of  his  office  to 
greet  the  people  who  passed  by  in  a  friendly  way.  Among  those 
who  often  passed  was  the  old  woman  we  have  mentioned.  Barrios 
would  ask  after  her  family  and  talk  about  the  weather  with  her 
for  a  moment  and  then  slip  a  silver  dollar  into  her  hand  as  he 
told  her  goodbye.  This  generous  treatment  of  an  unknown  old 
woman  undoubtedly  saved  Mm  from  death. 
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he  crossed  the  street  with  his  horsewhip  in  his  hand, 
demanded  immediate  entrance  into  the  artillery  gar¬ 
rison,  went  directly  to  the  room  where  the  conspirators 
were  assembled  and  presented  himself  before  them.  The 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  had  no  part  in  the  plot,  and 
when  the  conspirators  faced  Barrios,  furious  as  he  was, 
they  were  so  overcome  that  they  meekly  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  made  prisoners  by  the  soldiers  they  had 
counted  on  to  overthrow  him.  Salazar  calls  attention 
to  the  likeness  of  this  incident  to  the  “Streltsy”  revolt 
against  Peter  the  Great,  and  adds  that  the  two  incidents 
were  also  alike  in  the  vengeance  taken  upon  the  con¬ 
spirators.  A  few  days  after  the  events  just,  described 
seventeen  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were 
executed  in  the  central  plaza  and  a  good  many  more 
were  sentenced  to  prison.  These  latter  were  pardoned 
shortly  after.  Dr.  Angel  Maria  Arroyo,  the  priest  who 
was  constantly  at  the  side  of  Barrios  and  whom  he  used 
as  a  sort  of  go-between  to  arrange  many  of  his  affairs, 
had  pleaded  long  with  the  Dictator  to  para  on  all  of  the 
conspirators,  but  his  efforts  were  in.  vain.  Barrios  had 
determined*  to  make  an  example  ox  them.  Of  course 
many  of  the’  clericals  acclaimed  the  conspirators  as  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  and  even  of  the  conservatives  them¬ 
selves  regarded  the  procedure  as  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances.  Barrios  justified  his  act  in  the  following 
words.16  “I  had  to  stand  on  the  corner  balcony  of  my 
house  that  faced  the  park,  with  my  rifle  in  my  hand,’ 
ready  for  anything  as  I  watched  the  execution  of  the 
conspirators.  And  do  you  suppose  I  did  this  for  the 
pleasure  it  gave  me,  or  for  hate,  or  for  vengeance?  I 
assure  you  that  such  was  not  the  case.  X  have  always 
regretted  that  bloody  event.  It  was  very  repugnant  to 
me.  But  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  If  I  had  not 
done  as  I  did,  we  should  have  been  lost.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  conservatives  were  returning  to  power.  They 
were  determined  to  regain  their  lost  influence.  They 
16  Meza,  p.  28,  29. 
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were  at  work  everywhere.  The  clergy  was  attaining  new 
prestige.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  annihilate  them 
with  a  rude  and  terrible  blow  and  I  struck  that  blow,  re¬ 
pugnant  as  it  was  to  me.  It  was  unfortunate  but  in¬ 
evitable,  for  I  could  not  take  a  step  backwards.” 
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Activities  of  1878 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  Kopeskwi  plot  soon  died 
down  and  the  clerical  party,  cowed  into  submission 
again,  was  forced  to  carry  on  its  machinations  with  even 
greater  secrecy  than  before.  The  frustration  of  the  plot 
in  such  a  dramatic  manner  gave  the  administration  of 
Barrios  a  new  lease  of  life.  Yet  the  year  1878  does  not 
mark  any  great  event.  There  had  been  more  great  events 
and  epoch-making  decrees  during  the  past  few  years 
than  the  country  eould  assimilate,  and  1878  proved  to  be 
one  of  those  rare  periods  in  Latin-American  politics 
when  nothing  dramatic  went  on.  We  should  accordingly 
advise  the  general  reader  to  skip  this  chapter,  at  least 
the  first  part  of  it.  Loyalty  to  our  program,  however, 
obliges  us  to  state  the  following  facts  : 

Decree  196  allows  the  establishing  of  the  International 
Bank  in  Guatemala  City  upon  a  different  basis  than  that 
defined  in  the  recently  adopted  Commercial  Code.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  code,  any  deposit  of  one  party  with  an¬ 
other  had  to  be  duly  certified  before  a  notary  public  and 
other  steps  were  involved  which  made  the  keeping  of 
a  running  account  with  a  bank  practically  impossible. 
This  decree  rescinded  these  articles  of  the  Commercial 
Code  for  duly  established  banks,  thus  aiding  general 
commerce.  Decree  197  allows  any  municipality  which 
wishes  to  do  so  to  release  its  mayor  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  1  by  the  appointment  of  as  many  “Justices 
of  the  Peace  ’  ’  as  may  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  needs 
of  the  community. 

Decree  200  stipulates  that  all  immigrants  who  come 
to  the  country  at  the  cost  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 

1  In  spite  of  this  provision,  the  majority  of  the  small  towns 
throughout  the  Republic  make  their  mayors  do  the  work  of  judges. 
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those  who  seek  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  establish 
themselves  in  Guatemalan  territory,  must  immediately 
renounce  their  former  citizenship  and  become  natural¬ 
ized.2  Decrees  199  and  201  provide  new  taxes  on  pawn 
shops,  billiard  halls,  inheritance,  and  so  forth,  to  be 
applied  to  institutions  of  learning,  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  organizations.  Decree  202  is  designed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  pawnshops  of  the  Republic  and  protect  the  poor 
against  the  “loan  sharks,”  though  it  does  not  set  any 
maximum  interest  rate,  confining  itself  to  putting  penal¬ 
ties  upon  the  pawnbroker  for  selling  objects  before  their 
stipulated  time  was  up  or  buying  them  in  at  auction. 
Decree  203  repeals  the  law  issued  the  preceding  June  3 
which  nationalized  the  importation  of  all  liquors  and 
fixes  the  tariff  rate  which  imported  liquor  has  to  pay. 
Decree  206  declares  that  the  country  is  enjoying  com¬ 
plete  peace  and  that  in  view  of  this  fact  military  rules 
may  be  somewhat  relaxed.  It  then  goes  on  to  order  that 
the  only  sons  of  widows  or  old  people  who  are  poverty 
stricken,  may  be  exempted  from  military  service,  and 
that  if  there  are  three  or  more  sons  in  a  family,  all  of 
them  liable  to  military  service,  one  may  be  freed.  De¬ 
cree  207  establishes  an  appellate  court  in  the  East.  The 
exact  residence  of  the  court  is  not  fixed  by  the  decree, 
which  stipulates  that  this  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
municipalities  of  the  six  eastern  Departments.  Decree 
208  is  in  the  nature  of  an  addition  to  the  Code  of  Com¬ 
merce  defining  the  functions  and  limiting  the  activities 
of  brokers.  Decree  209  continues  the  same  theme.  De¬ 
cree  210  orders  the  establishment  of  a  Society  of  En¬ 
gineers  in  Guatemala  City.4  Decree  212  is  a  step  toward 

2  A  Government  order  was  issued  April  1,  1878,  delaying  the 
carrying  out  of  this  decree.  It  was  later  tnodified  (Decree  217 
August  29,  1878),  so  that  all  immigrants  had  to  renounce  their 
citizenship  in  their  own  countries  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  same. 

3  See  page  170. 

4  The  director  of  this,  society  was  to  be  named  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  was  to  exercise  the  following  functions  “without  re¬ 
ceiving  for  the  same  any  salary  or  fees .”  1.  He  must  inform  the 
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the  restricting  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  expres¬ 
sion.  It  repeals  the  definition  and  punishment  of 
calumny  contained  in  the  Civil  Code,  and  makes  it  a 
much  more  penal  crime  than  it  had  been  considered  by 
the  same.  Decree  214  establishes  a  new  Military  Code. 

The  old  trouble  of  not  having  enough  money  to  main¬ 
tain  the  expense  of  Government  continued  to  worry  in 
1878.  The  interest  was  no  longer  paid  on  the  converted 
debt.  The  Government’s  credit  was  not  good.  Under 
these  circumstances  recourse  was  had  to  two  favorite 
methods  of  helping  out  the  Treasury,  a  forced  loan  and 
an  increase  in  the  tax  on  liquor.5  The  forced  loan  is 

Government  in  regard  to  any  matter  in  which  it  desires  his  pro¬ 
fessional  eounsel.  2.  He  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Director- 
General  of  Highways  and  offer  such  counsel  in  regard  to  roads, 
bridges,  etc.,  as  may  be  best  for  the  country.  3.  He  is  to  form 
a  general  list  of  all  real  property  in  the  Republic,  designating 
just  what  part  is  cultivated,  what  part  is  used  for  grazing,  etc., 
etc.  4.  He  is  to  act  as  professor  of  topography  and  surveying  in 
the  National  Polytechnic  School,  spending  three  months  of  the 
year  in  practical  work  with  four  students'  of  this  school.  5.  He 
must  form  a  general  plan  of  weights  and  measures  to  be  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  throughout  the  Republic.  6.  He  shall  inform  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  any  notable  advance  in  the 
exact  sciences  in  Europe  or  America  as  well  as  of  the  most  recent 
books  published  and  instruments  invented.  7.  He  is  to  notify 
the  Minister  of  Public  Improvements  every  three  mpnths  as  to 
who  are  the  Engineers  in  residence  in  the  Republic  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  use  their  services. 

5  The  increase  in  the  tax  on  liquor  was  two  cents  a  bottle,  to 
form  a  separate  fund  to  be  used  to  pay  interest  and  form  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  converted  debt.  Though  one  of  the  principal 
planks  in  the  revolutionary  platform  had  been  that  requiring  the 
free  right  to  manufacture  rum,  we  find  Barrios  making  it  harder 
for  the  liquor  manufacturers  every  day.  He  apparently  came  to 
understand  to  a  certain  extent  the  evil  which  the  traffic  caused 
the  country  and  what  a  terrible  drain  it  was  upon  the  resources 
of  the  same.  Quinones  tells  the  following  story  to  illustrate  the 
attitude  Barrios  came  to  have.  The  President  was  approaching  a 
town  which  was  the  Capital  of  its  Department.  The  political  chief 
and  about  a  hundred  citizens  had  come  out  to  meet  him.  Among 
other  things  he  asked  how  many  schools  there  were  in  the  town 
and  was  told  there  were  two,  one  for  each  sex.  Barrios  judged 
there  must  be  at  least  15,000  inhabitants  and  thought  two  schools 
a  very  meagre  supply  for  such  a  town.  So  he  stopped  and  asked 
if  someone  would  lend  him  a  pencil  to  write  down  the  fact  that 
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dignified  with  the  name  of  a  contract.  It  was  proposed 
to  raise  a  million  dollars,  half  in  money  and  half  in 
bonds  of  the  converted  debt.  There  was  little  enthusiasm 
expressed  for  this  contract,  but  Barrios  issued  several 
orders  which  finally  had  it  carried  into  effect. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  decrees  of  Barrios  is 
No.  222,  relating  to  vagrancy.  It  stipulated  that  the 
lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  who  were  dependent  on 
public  charity  because  they  were  unable  to  work,  should 
be  registered  after  due  medical  examination  and  then 
given  a  license  to  beg.  The  police  were  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  taverns  and  saloons  during  working  hours 
and  any  able-bodied  persons  who  were  found  wasting 
their  time  in  such  places  were  to  be  taken  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  workhouse.  This  law  defined  as  vagrants  those 
who  went  about  gathering  alms  for  religious  objects  as 
well  as  those  who  asked  them  for  themselves. 

Several  decrees  were  calculated  to  develop  agriculture. 
Offers  of  free  land  were  made  to  all  those  wishing  to 
establish  plantations  of  rubber,  sarsaparilla  and  cocoa 

additional  schools  should  be  founded.  Two  hundred  hands  searched 
through  numerous  pockets  with  the  result  that  just  one  pencil 
capable  of  writing  was  found.  The  note  was  made  and  the  party 
continued  their  trip.  Barrios  now  directed  himself  to  the  tax- 
gatherer.  “You  can’t  complain  about  a  lack  of  money,’’  said 
the  latter.  “We  have  materially  increased  our  receipts  due  to 
the  growth  of  liquor  manufacturing.  ’  ’  “lam  sorry  to  hear  that,  ’  ’ 
answered  Barrios,  1 1  for  though  we  cannot  give  up  the  manufacture 
of  liquor,  I  had  much  rather  see  it  decrease  than  increase.  Though 
I  don’t  believe  in  being  a  fanatic  either.  Don’t  put  your  candle 
so  near  that  it  burns  your  saint  nor  so  far  away  that  it  doesn ’t 
light  him  up.  So  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  inhabitants  of  X 
before  whose  gates  we  stand.”  An  assistant  produced  a  bottle 
of  cognac.  “Gentlemen,”  said  Barrios,  “will  one  of  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  lend  me  his  corkscrew?’’  Nearly  every  man  had  one 
ready.  “Gentlemen,”  continued  Barrios,  £‘now  I  understand 
why  X  is  so  far  behind  in  the  march  of  civilization.  What  hope 
is  there  for  a  town  whose  principal  citizens  all  have  corkscrews 
but  where  almost  nobody  has  a  pencil !  ”  Of  course  everybody 
shouted  “Long  live  Barrios,”  but  the  liquor  traffic  has  remained 
with  us.  Now  that  paper  money  is  the  order  of  the  day  we 
increase  the  tax  by  dollars  instead  of  by  cents  as  in  Barrios’ 
time.  We  have  just  witnessed  an  addition  of  $3  a  bottle,  to  be 
used  toward  constructing  a  new  railway  line. 
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and  to  those  who  would  undertake  the  raising  of  cattle 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 

On  October  31st  Barrios  issued  a  law  to  protect  do¬ 
mestic  animals  against  cruel  treatment,  “like  the  laws 
of  civilized  countries  in  this  respect,”  remarks  Car¬ 
ranza,  adding  that  “this  shows  that  Barrios  was  not 
cruel,  for  he  who  protects  animals  has  generous  and 
humanitarian  sentiments,  even  though  the  need  of  ener¬ 
getic  procedure  at  times  eclipses  the  love  of  one’s  fel¬ 
lows.” 

We  have  seen  that  in  1876  a  Constituent  Assembly  was 
convened  which  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  make 
Barrios  absolute  dictator  for  four  years.6  Only  about 
two  of  these  four  years  had  now  passed,  but  Barrios 
thought  the  time  ripe  for  a  second  attempt  to  form  a 
constitution.  He  accordingly  issued  a  call  for  the 
Second  Constitutional  Assembly  to  come  together  on 
March  15th  of  the  following  year.7 

Deci*ee  227  refers  to  silver  money.  It  states  that  for 
several  years  Guatemalan  coin,  because  it  contained  more 
silver  than  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  coins  of  the  same 
nominal  worth,  had  been  going  out  of  the  country, 
whereas  the  silver  coins  of  these  countries  had  entered 
to  take  its  place.  Since  it  would  cause  a  very  consider¬ 
able  loss  to  the  owners  and  an  immense  amount  of  work 

6  See  page  163. 

7  The  following  are  the  words  with  which  Barrios  set  forth  the 
need  of  this  Assembly:  “The  Republic  is  at  peace.  It  is  true  that 
the  Assembly  of  1876  declared  that  in  view  of  the  very  difficult 
circumstances  through  which  the  country  was  then  passing, _  its 
fundamental  law  could  not  be  issued,  and  that  I  should  continue 
as  the  absolute  dictator  for  the  period  of  four  years.  It  was  wisely 
provided,  however,  that  in  case  circumstances  permitted  an  earlier 
calling  of  the  legislative  body,  I  was  at  liberty  to  issue  the  call. 

“Dictatorship  is  not  in  accord  with  republican  principles,  and 
if  I  accepted  the  place  it  was  only  because  of  the  very  difficult 
position  of  the  country.  My  intention  was  to  take  no  advantage 
of  my  position  except  to  maintain  the  public  peace  until  the  State, 
by  means  of  its  legitimate  representatives,  should  issue  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  which  should  guarantee  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 
I  think  the  happy  epoch  has  now  arrived  in  which  a  constitutional 
order  may  exist.  ’  * 
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to  the  Government  to  reduce  these  foreign  coins  to  their 
intrinsic  worth,  and  since  this  would  leave  the  situation 
unchanged  after  all,  it  would  seem  wiser  for  Guatemala 
to  authorize  these  foreign  coins  8  circulating  in  her  ter¬ 
ritory  by  her  stamp  and  reduce  her  own  coins  to  the  size 
of  those  in  circulation.  This,  of  course,  gave  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  advantage  of  the  difference  in  weight  on 
every  one  of  its  own  dollars  which  it  recoined. 

We  think  we  have  kept  our  promise  made  to  the 
reader  to  offer  him  very  dry  reading  in  the  chapter  thus 
far.  But  Barrios  did  not  cease  to  be  Barrios  even  in 
1878.  During  this  year  he  learned  that  a  certain  gentle¬ 
man  in  Amatitlan,  Froilan  Mejicanos,  was  expressing 
himself  rather  freely  in  favor  of  the  return  of  the 
clerical  regime  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits.  Barrios 
ordered  Mr.  Mejicanos  to  come  and  see  him,  and  then 
instructed  him  to  publish  a  tract  which  began  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “To  the  Public :  In  order  that  it  may  be  known 
who  the  Jesuits  are,  I  am  copying  and  ordering  printed 
on  my  own  account  the  following  letter  of  his  Holiness 
Pope  Clement  XIV,  issued  in  Rome  on  July  21,  1773.” 
Then  followed  the  letter  justifying  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  duly  signed  by  the  valiant  defender  of 
the  same. 

On  another  occasion  a  new  Minister  from  Spain  ar¬ 
rived,  who  was  very  much  of  a  stickler  for  diplomatic 
etiquette  and  who,  upon  being  presented  to  Barrios, 
made  his  speech  in  French,  the  diplomatic  language. 
Barrios,  who  had  no  patience  with  a  man  who  spoke  the 
same  language  he  did  going  out  of  his  way  to  use  a 
language  of  which  he  was  not  entirely  master,  and  which 
the  majority  of  his  hearers,  Barrios  among  them,  did 
not  understand  at  all,  called  his  faithful  secretary,  the 
priest  Arroyo,  who  was  a  great  linguist,  to  answer  the 
Minister  in  French.  This  the  secretary  did.  When  he 
had  finished,  Barrios  ordered  him  to  repeat  the  same 
discourse  in  English,  and  then  in  German,  and  Italian, 
and  so  on  until  he  had  answered  in  seven  or  eight  differ- 

8  Even  today  one  often  sees  these  Peruvian  and  Chilean  coins 
with  the  Guatemalan  seal  stamped  upon  them. 
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ent  languages.  Barrios  then  turned  to  the  Spanish 
Minister  and  said,  “You  see,  Mr.  Minister,  there  are 
people  in  Guatemala  as  well  as  in  Spain  who  can  speak 
other  languages  than  Spanish.” 

On  the  President’s  birthday  a  friend  had  sent  Barrios 
a  cartload  of  fresh  fish  from  the  port  of  San  Jose.  Of 
course  the  Barrios  household  could  not  consume  all  that 
fish  in  one  day,  but  if  it  were  not  eaten  immediately  it 
would  spoil  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Guatemala  City. 
Barrios  was  not  slow  in  planning  how  to  get  rid  of  his 
fish.  He  was  visited  by  most  of  his  ministers  and  the 
representatives  of  the  diplomatic  corps  who  all  came 
dressed  in  accordance  with  the  etiquette  of  a  President  s 
birthday  with  silk  hats,  Prince  Albert  coats  and  kid 
gloves.  Barrios  expressed  his  appreciation  of  their 
visits  and  then,  anxious  that  they  should  carry  away  a 
remembrance  of  the  day,  he  presented  each  visitor  with 
a  big,  slippery,  slimy  fish.  Such  a  gift  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  not  be  refused,  but  the  chagrin  of  his  visitors 
was  marked  and  the  laugh  of  Barrios  at  their  expense 

prolonged.  .  .  .  . 

On  another  occasion  he  called  in  a  priest,  asking  him 
if  it  were  all  true  about  the  torments  of  Purgatory. 
When  assured  that  it  was  he  suggested  that  as  a  good 
son  he  ought  to  do  something  to  get  his  parents  out  of 
this  torment  and  asked  the  priest  if  he  could  help  him 
with  some  masses.  An  altar  was  arranged  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  mansion  and  the  priest  began  to  chant  his  masses. 
Barrios  paid  him  a  dollar  for  every  ceremony  and  kept 
him  there  until  the  priest  assured  him  that  the  souls  of 
his  parents  were  now  in  glory.  Whatever  the  poor 
fellow’s  convictions  may  have  been  there  seemed  to  be 
no  other  way  to  escape  from  the  presidential  mansion. 
“When  you  get  them  out,  you  cannot  put  them  back 
again,  can  you?”  asked  Barrios.  The  priest  assured  him 
that  he  could  not.  “Well  then,  I  guess  I  will  take  my 
money  back  again,”  suggested  Barrios,  reaching  across 
the  table  to  gather  up  the  stacks  of  silver  dollars  which 
had  been  accumulating  as  the  masses  were  sung,  one 
after  another. 
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While  making  a  visit  to  Chiquimula  about  this  time 
Barrios  received  a  couple  of  large  bunches  of  cocoanuts 
from  a  woman  who  lived  in  the  town.  That  day  there 
was  to  be  a  session  of  the  principal  people  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  Barrios  ordered  his  servant  to  prepare  the 
cocoanuts,  removing  the  cocoanut  water  and  putting  in 
ordinary  water  instead,  before  serving  them.  This  was 
done.  Barrios  then  asked  the  different  people  how  they 
had  enjoyed  their  cocoanuts.  All  were  a  unit  in  praising 
the  flavor.  Barrios  turned  serious.  “It  is  very  discon¬ 
certing,”  he  said,  “to  a  ruler  who  wishes  the  progress 
of  his  country  with  all  his  heart,  to  discover  that  her 
principal  citizens  are  afraid  to  speak  the  truth.  None 
of  you  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  cocoanuts  you 
have  just  been  drinking  from  contain  water  from  El 
Toco,9  and  not  from  any  cocoanut  tree.  Let  us  be  truer 
in  dealing  with  the  affairs  we  have  in  hand  this  after¬ 
noon  than  you  have  been  in  talking  about  the  flavor  of 
the  cocoanut  water.” 

9  The  river  near  to  Chiquimula. 
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The  Constituent  Assembly 

The  year  1879  brought  with  it  twenty -six  new  decrees. 
Two  of  these  were  distinctly  anti-clerical.  The  ceme¬ 
teries  were  divested  of  their  religious  character,  and  civil 
marriage  was  made  the  only  legal  marriage.1  A  new 
law  of  public  instruction  was  issued,  more  complete  than  ^ 
the  former  ones,  though  not  fundamentally  different. 
Decree  242  specifies  the  form  of  Municipal  Government 
which  has  been  followed  ever  since.2  An  additional  loan 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  called  for  on 
October  2nd.  Decree  243  regulated  the  naming  and 
procedure  of  the  “Printers  Jury,”  the  body  called  into 
existence  by  former  decrees  to  pass  on  cases  of  libel  and 
matters  having  to  do  with  the  press  and  its  regulation. 

Decree  244  unifies  and  regulates  the  methods  of  ap¬ 
pointing  Departmental  Chiefs,3  explains  their  manifold 

1  See  Decrees  249  and  250. 

2  The  Municipality  was  the  one  democratic  institution,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  new  world  by  the  Spaniards.  The  law  issued  by 
Barrios  to  which  we  refer  above  does  not  seek  to  curtail  these 
traditional  municipal  liberties,  but  rather  to  define  them  in  their 
relation  to  the  other  powers  of  the  State.  It  clearly  leaves  to 
each  Municipality  the  right  to  name  and  dismiss  its  own  employes 
and  to  govern  the  life  within  its  own  borders.  In  addition  to  such 
duties  as  paving  and  cleaning  its  streets,  introducing  and  main¬ 
taining  water  and  light  supplies,  providing  the  means  for  fight¬ 
ing  fires,  etc.,  etc.,  the  decree  places  upon  the  Municipalities  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  forests,  the  fish  and  the  game 
within  their  jurisdiction  (the  whole  country  that  is  inhabited  is 
divided  among  the  Municipalities)  of  aiding  the  authorities  of  the 
Government  in  discovering  and  punishing  clandestine  distilleries, 
of  seeing  to  it  that  every  baby  is  vaccinated  before  it  is  baptized, 
and  even  of  introducing  “plows  and  carts”  (in  place  of  the 
commonly  used  azadon  [big  hoe]  and  the  Indian  pack  carrier). 

8  These  Departmental  Chiefs  are  in  reality  local  dictators  and 
possess  the  usual  vices  and  the  usual  virtues  of  the  typical  tyrant. 
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duties,  sixty-one  in  number,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  publishing  of  Governmental  proclamations  to  the 
establishing  of  hospitals  and  other  beneficent  institutions 
where  these  are  lacking. 

Decree  245  is  a  copyright  law.  The  literary  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  individual  is  to  be  considered,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  as  his  own  inalienable  property 
to  be  handed  on  to  his  heirs  or  assigns  forever. 

Decree  247  establishes  a  graduated  inheritance  tax 
ranging  from  one  per  cent  to  ten,  according  to  the 
amount  inherited  and  the  nearness  of  the  heir  to  the 
deceased  in  blood  relationship. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  administration  of 
Barrios  during  1879  was  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  Republic,  an  instrument  which, 
though  often  amended  and  more  often  disregarded,  has 
remained  the  fundamental  law  of  Guatemala  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  As  already  noted,4  Barrios  had  issued  a 
call  for  this  Constituent  Assembly  the  year  before. 
Elections  had  been  held  and  the  Assembly  gathered  to¬ 
gether  on  March  15,  1879.  It  continued  its  sittings  until 
December  12th  of  the  same  year,  when  the  results  of  its 
labor  were  definitely  published  and  the  Constitution 
decreed. 

The  Assembly  was  little  more  than  the  puppet  of  the 
Dictator.  He  allowed  a  few  conservatives  to  become 

The  Political  Chief  is  almost  invariably  the  supreme  military 
authority  of  a  Department  as  well,  and  this  greatly  increases  his 
power  and  the  likelihood  of  his  abusing  it.  It  has  been  a  common 
practice  for  a  Political  Chief  to  become  the  owner  of  the  most 
productive  farms  and  the  best  animals  in  the  country  at  a  price 
which  he  himself  sets.  He  forces  Indians  to  work  for  him  for 
little  or  nothing,  finds  no  trouble  in  taking  vengeance  on  personal 
enemies  and  does  in  general  very  much  as  he  pleases.  On  the 
other  hand  this  system  has  the  advantage  of  securing  quick  jus¬ 
tice  and,  as  a  rule,  real  justice,  where  the  courts  with  their 
delays  and  all  their  legal  red  tape,  not  to  mention  the  expense 
they  involve,  give  the  culprit  a  thousand  loopholes  to  escape.  The 
mass  of  the  people  prefer  to  arrange  their  difficulties  before  the 
Chief,  who  in  a  human  and  often  friendly  way  hears  their  com¬ 
plaints,  gets  the  real  facts  in  the  case  and  settles  things  at  once. 

4  See  page  179. 
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members  so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  difference  of 
opinion  and  debate.  Among  these  conservatives  or  cleri¬ 
cals  were  Dr.  Angel  Maria  Arroyo  (the  personal  friend 
of  Barrios),  Machado,  Dardon  and  Micheo.  The  man 
who  really  directed  the  Assembly  and  whose  work  the 
Constitution  represents,  was  Dr.  Lorenzo  Montufar.  His 
task  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  nobody  com¬ 
prehended  the  difficulties  better  than  he.  He  has  stated 
these  difficulties  with  such  clearness  and  force  that  we 
can  express  them  in  no  better  way  than  to  quote  him 
verbatim:  “I  am  accused  of  having  favored  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  Barrios  as  if  this  were  a  profound  secret  which 
my  accusers  had  just  discovered.  It  is  in  reality  a  fact 
well  known  to  the  public.  I  openly  favored  the  dictator¬ 
ship  before  hundreds  of  spectators  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  1876.  The  character,  the  genius,  the  nature, 
the  organization,  the  military  habits  of  Barrios,  were  all 
such  that  he  could  not  submit  to  restrictions.  When  he 
was  hampered  by  them  he  became  angry,  took  offense 
and  indignantly  trampled  them  under  foot.  With  the 
man  whom  we  are  describing  as  President  in  1876  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  decree  a  liberal  constitution. 
We  needed  a  fundamental  law  formed  according  to  the 
mould  of  the  Governor.  Such  a  Constitution  would  have 
been  quite  as  tyrannical  as  was  the  Constitutive  Act 
under  which  Carrera  governed.  To  have  issued  such  a 
constitution  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  historical 
■antecedents  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  to  have  killed  the 
Revolution  of  1871.  A  liberal  constitution  was  im¬ 
possible  with  Barrios  as  President.  A  reactionary  con¬ 
stitution  would  have  bpn  a  veritable  apostacy.  I  saw 
no  other  way  out  of  tb:.s  fatal  dilemma  than  to  tolerate 
a  transitory  dictatorship.  But  General  Barrios  did  not 
wish  to  carry  the  title  of  Dictator  for  any  length  of 
time  and  so,  contro  to  my  advice,  called  a  Constituent 
Assembly.  I  was  not  in  favor  of  this  call  being  issued, 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  country  had  not  changed 
and  we  would  have  to  face  the  same  fatal  dilemma.  But 
the  Assembly  was  convoked  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances 
and  I  was  made  a  deputy  to  it  and  a  member  of  the 
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Commission  on  a  Constitution.  That  Commission  felt 
that  General  Barrios  might  well  be  compared  to  an 
African  lion,  which  could  not  very  well  be  kept  in  a  cage 
of  silk  threads.  So  we  determined  that  the  cage  should 
be  very  large  and  that  it  should  have  a  vast  door,  so  that 
the  lion  might  pass  in  and  out  without  breaking  the 
threads.  The  article  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  the 
President  the  right  to  declare  martial  law  throughout 
the  Republic  or  in  any  part  of  it,  might  be  said  to  be 
the  lintel  of  this  large  door.  The  Constitution  was  de¬ 
creed  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  legislators  of 
1876  were  right.  Barrios  did  not  observe  the  funda¬ 
mental  law.  The  Constitution  was  no  more  than  an  orna¬ 
ment  in  Guatemala,  as  a  bouquet  of  flowers  might  be. 
The  lion  does  not  go  out  of  his  cage  by  its  vast  door. 
He  amuses  himself  the  rather  in  breaking  the  silk  threads 
one  by  one.  ’  ’  5 

In  the  face  of  such  difficulties  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1879  appear  all  the  more 
noteworthy.  It  at  least  produced  a  practical  constitu¬ 
tion,  capable  of  survival,  whose  “vast  door”  has  been 
in  all  probability  its  saving  feature,  for  Central  America 
has,  so  far  at  least,  not  been  able  to  practice  Simon-pure 
democracy  more  than  a  few  short  months  before  she  in¬ 
evitably  returns  to  her  old  habit  of  obeying  a  dictator. 

We  give  in  the  following  a  brief  sketch  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  of  the  new  Constitution :  Article  1  declares 
that  Guatemala  is  a  sovereign  nation,  but  is  modified  by 
Article  2,  which  states  that  the  Republic  will  gladly  in¬ 
corporate  itself  into  the  Central  American  nationality 
when  it  shall  be  established  in  a  “stable,  just,  popular 
and  convenient  way.”8  Article  3  recognizes  the  three 


5  These  words  were  written  by  Montufar  “just  after  Ms  break 

pu,bU?hed  “  San  Jos6  de  Costa  Rica  on 
November  3,  1882),  and  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
disgruntled  feelings  of  the  great  Central  American  Liberal. 


0  Our  last  attempt  at  union  (1921)  took  advantage  of  tMs 
article  and  on  October  1st,  the  Guatemalan  flag  was  lowered  with 
very  impressive  ceremonies  and  the  Central  American  flag  hoisted 
in  its  place.  All  public  documents  spoke  of  the  State  of  Guate¬ 
mala  instead  of  the  Republic  and  the  former  President  beeame 
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branches  of  government:  legislative,  executive  and  judi¬ 
cial,  and  ordains  that  they  shall  be  “entirely  independ¬ 
ent  in  their  functions.”  Articles  4-9  define  Guatemalan 
citizens  as  native  and  naturalized.  Men  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  over,  who  knpw  how  to  read  and  write 
or  who  possess  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  who 
follow  certain  definite  trades,  are  declared  to  be  citizens; 
while  those  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  are  citizens  if 
they  possess  literary  titles  or  belong  to  the  army.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Article  12  every  citizen  is  called  upon  to 
serve  and  defend  his  country,  to  obey  its  laws  and  to 
pay  taxes.  Foreigners  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  native-born  with  the  exception  of  those  gov¬ 
erning  military  service.  Article  18  makes  primary  edu¬ 
cation  compulsory.  Article  19  guarantees  freedom  of 
locomotion  within  the  country  and  the  right  to  leave  it 
at  will.  The  decrees  which  Barrios  had  issued  in  favor 
of  religious  liberty  and  against  the  monasteries,  convents, 
etc.,  were  repeated  in  abbreviated  form  in  Articles  24 
and  25.  Articles  29-38  contain  personal  guarantees  such 
as  Habeas  Corpus,  Sanctity  of  the  Home,  Inviolability 
of  Correspondence  and  Private  Papers,  and  so  forth; 
but  Article  39  (the  ample  door  referred  to  by  Montufar) 
gives  the  President  the  right  to  suspend  these  individual 
guarantees  in  agreement  with  his  Council  of  Ministers. 
Articles  40-63  refer  to  the  legislative  power.  An  Assem¬ 
bly,  composed  of  a  representative  for  every  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  to  come  together 
every  year  for  a  two  months’  session.  Its  members  are 
immune  from  arrest  and  may  not  be  prosecuted  for 
opinions  uttered  in  their  capacity  as  representatives.  A 
permanent  Commission  or  Committee  of  the  Assembly, 
consisting  of  seven  of  its  members,  shall  carry  on  its 
work  when  it  is  not  in  session.  Ministers  of  State  may 
not  be  members  of  the  Assembly  nor  may  Political 
Chiefs,  military  commanders,  judges  nor  ministers  of 
religion  for  the  district  where  they  exercise  their  func¬ 
tions.  (It  is  not  a  prerequisite  of  membership  that  the 

Chief  of  State.  This  lasted  for  about  two  months  and  now  we 
are  a  sovereign  nation  again. 
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member  shall  reside  in  the  district  which  he  represents). 
The  Assembly,  in  addition  to  being  the  law-making  body, 
must  pass  on  the  election  of  the  President  and  judges, 
and  can  impeach  them  for  cause.  The  executive  and 
judiciary  have  the  right  of  initiating  legislation  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  latter  may, 
whenever  it  please,  grant  to  the  executive  the  right  to 
issue  such  laws  as  he  sees  fit,  without  consulting  it  any 
further  than  to  give  an  account  to  it  of  such  decrees 
and  other  laws  as  may  have  been  issued  during  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  legislative  body.7  The  executive  is  given 
the  power  to  veto  legislation  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
but  a  law  may  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  after  a  year  has  elapsed. 

Articles  64-84  refer  to  the  executive.  The  latter  is 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  period  of  six  years.  He 
must  be  a  native  of  Central  America,  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  not  a  clergyman.  Two  Vice-Presidents 
are  provided  for.  They  do  not,  however,  fill  out  the 
President  ’s  term  in  case  the  latter  dies  or  is  unable  to 
continue  in  office.  Their  function  is  simply  to  arrange 
immediately  for  the  election  of  a  new  President  and 
to  keep  the  Government  going  until  he  takes  charge. 

Practically  all  the  work  of  governing  devolves  on  the 
Piesideni.  Diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  powers 
are  received  by  him  and  he  is  empowered  to  make  treaties 
with  such  powers.  He  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  (so  far  his  duties  in  this  latter  line 
have  not  been  especially  onerous)  and  has  power  to 
appoint  all  the  officials  of  the  Government,  from  the 
Minister  of  War  to  the  janitor  of  the  pest  house  in  the 
most  distant  mountain  village. 

Articles  85-93  refer  to  the  judiciary '•department  of  the 


,  7  When  an  energetic  and  dominating  man  takes  over  the  Presi¬ 

dency,  he  is  able  to  pack  the  Assembly  with  his  own  creatures 
and  secure  permission  to  issue  laws  on  his  own  responsibility. 
This  was  the  procedure  followed  by  Cabrera.  Throughout  his  long 
administration  the  Assembly  did  little  more  than  gather  togethef 
once  a  year,  hear  the  report  of  the  laws  issued  and  the  march  of 
the  Government  m  general,  give  the  President  a  new  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  having  renewed  his  power  to  legislate,  disband. 
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Government.  Judges  are  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  Articles  94-98  define  the  relation  of  the 
municipal  and  departmental  authorities  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic.  The  municipal  governments  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  people.'  The  departmental  authori¬ 
ties  are  appointed  by  the  executive.  The  acts  of  both 
are  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Articles  99-105  determine  the  way  in  which  the  Con¬ 
stitution  may  be  amended.  A  given  Assembly  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  shall  designate  the  article  or  articles  to 
be  changed.  An  election  shall  then  be  announced  for  a 
Constituent  Assembly  to  be  installed  within  three 
months.  When  this  Assembly  has  passed  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  it  shall  be  dissolved  and  an  ordinary 
Assembly  elected  anew.8 

For  better  or  for  worse  the  Constitution  was  drawn 
up,  agreed  upon  and  duly  promulgated.  It  is  quite 
elastic  and  has  at  times  been  stretched  to  the  limit  and 
past,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  definitely  abolished. 

~  The  new  Constitution  was  announced  to  the  Republic 
on  December  12,  1879,  to  go  into  effect  the  first  of  March 
of  the  following  year,  and  in  accordance  with  its  pro¬ 
visions  on  the  day  after  its  promulgation,  Barrios  issued 
decree  No.  253  calling  for  the  election  of  a  President 
under  its  terms. 

Opponents  of  this  Constitution  say  that  it  had  nothing 
peculiar  about  it  other  than  the  naming  of  the  two  Vice- 
Presidents.  Such  remarks  are  born  of  the  desire  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  work  accomplished  by  Montufar  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Yet  with  all  their  dissatisfaction  with  their 
own  work  these  legislators  produced  a  fairly  practical 
and  workable  instrument,  well  adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  had  to  meet ;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  functioned 
for  more  than  forty  years  is  the  best  proof  of  its  effective¬ 
ness. 

8  The  Constitution  has  been  amended  on  three  distinct  occa¬ 
sions,  in  1887,  in  1897  and  in  1920,  though  a  later  revolution 
annulled  the  work  of  this  last  Constituent  Assembly.  In  every 
case  a  number  of  articles  were  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
interests  of  the  party  then  ruling. 
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Administration  in  1880 

In  compliance  with  decree  253  elections  were  held  for 
President  of  the  Kepublic  and  Barrios  received  thirty- 
six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  votes  as  against 
a  meager  seventy-five  cast  for  other  candidates.1 

Shortly  after  the  election  of  the  President  another  de¬ 
cree  was  issued  calling  for  the  election  of  a  new  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  first  to  be  elected  under  the  new  constitution. 
The  ^Assembly  was  duly  elected  and  came  together  on 
March  1,  1880.  Its  first  business  was  to  scrutinize  the 
presidential  vote  and  declare  who  had  been  elected,  a 
task  soon  accomplished.  It  was  then  that  Barrios  offered 
his  resignation  to  the  Assembly.2 

1  Elections  are  tlie  greatest  farces  in  the  political  game  of 
Central  America.  Whenever  a  party  has  triumphed  by  military 
force,  it  immediately  seeks  to  legitimize  itself  by  a  general  elec¬ 
tion,  which  it  always  wins  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  This 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  unthinking  masses  are 
virtually  forced  to  vote  for  the  official  candidate.  These  over¬ 
whelming  triumphs  at  the  polls  are  equally  the  result  of  the 
peculiar  Latin- American  character.  Such  a  thing  as  a  mere  vote 
of  protest  is  incomprehensible  to  them.  The  members  of  a  van¬ 
quished  party  refuse  to  go  to  the  voting  places,  and  count  their 
strength,  not  by  the  number  of  votes  they  poll,  but  by  the  number 
of  voters  they  can  keep  away  from  the  polls. 

2  The  document  in  which  Barrios  offered  his  resignation  is  too 
lengthy  to  be  reproduced  verbatim.  The  opening  paragraph  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  tenor  of  the  whole: 

‘  ‘  was  with  the  most  lively  emotion  that  I  received  the  official 
declaration  of  this  Assembly,  which  proclaimed  me  President  of 
Guatemala,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  the  first  constitutional 
period.  It  is  enough  to  stir  any  man  to  see  such  an  almost 
unanimous  and  spontaneous  demonstration  of  sympathy  and  ad¬ 
hesion.  But  this  means  even  more  to  me.  It  means  that  my 
policies  have  been  approved  in  a  very  solemn  way,  that  what  I 
have  done,  acting  in  my  capacity  as  ruler  of  the  country,  has 
been  very  explicitly  confirmed,  and  that  the  direction  which  mv 
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The  discourse  in  which  this  resignation  is  offered  re¬ 
peats  the  word  “I”  incessantly,  and  a  Rameses  or  a 
Merodach  could  hardly  have  been  more  lavish  in  his  own 
praise  than  was  the  son  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  phras¬ 
eology  of  the  resignation  is  involved  and  laboriously 
eloquent,  showing  that  it  is  probably  not  the  work  of 
Barrios  himself  but  of  one  of  his  secretaries,  duly  in¬ 
spired  to  write  a  historical  document. 

In  his  resignation  Barrios  professes  to  see  that  the 
people  have  approved  his  policies  in  electing  him  to  the 
Presidency  and  through  the  Assembly  courteously  thanks 
them  for  their  confidence  in  him.  He  then  goes  on 
to  explain  that  he  must  not  accept  the  proferred  posi¬ 
tion.  To  do  so  would  be  to  assent  to  the  vicious  prin¬ 
ciple  so  commonly  adhered  to,  of  perpetuating  one’s  self 
in  the  public  service.  Carrera’s  permanency  in  power 
was  the  origin  of  abuses,  calamities  and  death  to  Guate¬ 
mala.  “Let  there  be  no  more  Life-Presidents.”  Every 
son  of  Guatemala  must  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  goo(^_ 
of  his  fatherland,  “But  so  far  as  I  personally  am  con¬ 
cerned  my  mission  is  now  fulfilled.  Whatever  may  have 
been  my  faults,  I  take  the  full  responsibility  for  them 
myself.  ’  ’ 

There  follows  a  brief  historical  sketch  setting  forth  the 
principal  facts  already  stated  in  this  history.  “Political 
positions  weaken  and  tire;  they  dry  up  the  fertility  of 
one’s  ideas  and  use  up  the  vigor  and  energy  of  action. 
The  higher  and  more  responsible  the  positions  occupied, 
the  more  do  they  undermine  the  health.  What  the  Re¬ 
public  needs  is  the  vigor  of  youth  and  not  old  and  ex¬ 
hausted  organisms  like  this  one,  weakened  by  failing 

administration  has  given  to  the  matters  which  vitally  interest 
the  country  has  been  definitely  sanctioned  by  its  inhabitants.  Such 
an  act,  coming  as  it  does  to  assure  me  with  the  incomparable 
eloquence  of  fact,  that  the  nation  in  whose  behalf  I  have  always 
labored,  recognizes  the  good  intentions  which  have  characterized 
all  the  steps  I  have  taken,  and  gratefully  accepts  my  efforts  and 
sacrifices  to  give  it  peace,  education  and  material  prosperity,  which 
are  the  ardent  desires  of  my  heart  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
aspirations  of  my  life  for  it.  This  is  indeed  an  occasion  which 
shall  always  live  in  my  memory.” 
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health.  No  one  man  exists  who  is  so  important  as  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  any  great  cause.”  All  these  and 
other  considerations  were  urged  by  Barrios  in  his  effort 
to  have  his  resignation  accepted  by  the  Assembly.3 

If,  in  spite  of  these  words,  Barrios  was  really  greatly 
impressed  with  his  own  importance,  the  Assembly  seems 
to  have  been  even  more  deeply  imp  ressecT  with  it,  for 
it  insists  that  for  Barrios  to  remain  in  power  would  not 
only  be  beneficial,  but  absolutely  indispensable.  The 
objection  following  the  precedent  set  by  Carrera,  and 
appearing  to  make  himself  a  Life-President,  is  answered 
by  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  former  years 
of  service  in  the  presidency  had  been  in  the  post  of 
Dictator,  whereas  now  he  is  called  upon  to  occupy  the 
place  of  a  Constitutional  President.  Attention  is  further 
called  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  great  enterprises  be¬ 
gun  by  Barrios — railroads  and  telegraphs,  commercial 
treaties  and  school  system — have  been  fully  carried  out 
or  firmly  established.  It  accordingly  seems  logical  and 
necessary  that  the  man  who  started  them  should  be  the 
man  to  carry  them  to  their  completion. 

In  spite  of  these  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly,  Barrios  continued  to  persist  in  his  resignation, 
the  Assembly  was  equally  stubborn  in  reaffirming  its 
attitude.  After  a  great  deal  of  parleying,  Barrios  finally 
agreed  to  accept  the  presidency  in  the  following  words; 
“I  have  resigned  myself  to  accept  the  presidency,  sacri¬ 
ficing  my  private  tranquillity  to  satisfy  the  reiterated 
desires  of  my  friends,  and  for  the  good  of  my  country. 
May  the  friends  who  have  obliged  me  to  make  this  sacri¬ 
fice  not  fail  me  in  the  day  of  peril.”  Barrios  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  duly  inaugurated  into  the  position  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  President  on  March  15th.4 

* 

3  Barrios  is  greatly  impressed  with  his  own  sincerity,  and  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  taking  every  risk  and  identifying  himself  abso¬ 
lutely  with  his  country  instead  of  amassing  money  and  investing 
it  in  foreign  countries. 

4  The  ceremony  of  Inauguration  took  place  in  the  Assembly 
Hall.  .An  eye-witness.  (Prof.  Carlos  Velasquez)  has  given  me  the 
following  account  of  it.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  occupied 
their  places  and  the  galleries  were  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
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The  year  1880  marks  some  real  steps  forward  toward 
the  realization  of  the  ideals  of  material  progress  and 
modern  civilization  which  Barrios  had  formed  for  his 
country.  A  contract  had  been  signed  on  January  13th 
arranging  for  cable  connections.  On  January  20th  a 
decree  had  been  issued  establishing  a  National  Savings 
Bank.  The  day  following  a  general  census  of  the  whole 
country  was  ordered  taken,  to  be  repeated  every  five 
years.5  Other  decrees  created  a  special  institute  for 
the  education  of  Indians  in  Quezaltenango,  a  commercial 
school  for  Guatemala  City  and  an  agricultural  school 
for  the  same  place.6  Decree  256  took  away  from  the 
Church  her  last  remaining  vestige  of  control  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  her  former  endowments.  Decree  257  (dated 
February  17th)  seeks  to  unify  and  definitely  codify 
legal  procedure.  February  21st  is  the  date  of  an  order 
seeking  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  on  the 
north  coast,  “in  view  of  the  high  price  this  fruit  obtains 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  ’  ’ 7  Decree  259 
provides  for  a  great  agricultural  exposition  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  two  years  later.8 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly  occupied  the  tribune  where  two  chairs 
had  been  placed.  Barrios  entered,  dressed  in  a  Prince  Albert 
coat,  perhaps  the  first  and  only  time  he  ever  wore  one.  He 
entered  the  Assembly  Hall  and  mounted  the  platform  unattended. 
The  President  of  the  Assembly  rose  to  offer  him  his  seat,  but 
Barrios,  taking  him  by  the  shoulders,  forcibly  seated  him  again 
and  took  another  chair  to  the  right.  The  President  of  the 
Assembly  then  took  the  oath  of  Barrios  that  he  would  faithfully 
fulfill  his  duties  as  President,  pinned  the  presidential  ribbon  on 
his  shirt  and  pronounced  a.  discourse  which  ended  the  ceremony. 

5  After  this  census  of  1880  another  was  taken  in  1893,  a  third 
in  1903,  and  then  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  until  1921. 

6  All  three  of  these  institutions  were  still-born. 

7  Barrios  was  right  about  the  north  coast  being  a  good  place 
to  grow  bananas.  The  great  plantations  of  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  on  this  coast  are  proof  enough  of  it.  But  these  banana 
plantations  are  today  in  the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists  and 
even  the  meanest  laborers  on  them  (negroes)  speak  a  foreign 
language  and  own  a  foreign  allegiance. 

8  This  was  never  carried  through. 
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The  year  1880  was  marked  by  a  plague  of  locusts,9 
which  utterly  destroyed  the  crops  and  fodder  in  many 
parts  of  the  Republic.  Several  decrees  were  issued  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  facilitating  the  introduction  of  cereals  and 
forage  to  make  up  for  the  supply  destroyed  by  the  pests. 

It  had  always  been  the  ambition  of  Barrios  to  make 
Guatemala  an  up-to-date  nation  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Seeking  to  realize  this  ambition,  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  telegraph  lines  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
had  let  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  from 
the  port  of  San  J ose  to  the  city  of  Escuintla.10  This 
railway  was  now  about  finished  and  some  modifications 
and  adjustments  were  made  in  the  original  agreement 
by  which  the  Government  made  a  cash  payment  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to 
canceling  all  loans  made  to  the  company,  and  so,  freed 
of  all  obligation  to  the  latter,  handed  the  railroad  over 
to  it  to  exploit.  This  on  July  12th.  The  next  day  a 
contract  was  signed  with  the  same  company  to  continue 
the  line  as  far  as  Guatemala  City  and  so  connect  the 
latter  with  the  outside  world.11  The  new  railway  had 

9  These  locusts,  called  chapulin  in  Guatemala,  appear  at  irregu¬ 
lar  intervals,  often  leaving  the  country  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  at  a  time  and  then  suddenly  returning  in  dense  clouds 
sweeping  all  before  them.  The  author  once  saw  a  cloud  of  them 
alight  on  a  piece  of  woodland.  They  immediately  began  to  con¬ 
sume  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  As  the  cloud  gradually  settled  on 
the  branches  the  weight  became  too  great  and  the  branches  began 
to  break,  causing  a  noise  like  the  crackle  of  musketry  There 
has  been  no  successful  way  of  resisting  their  onslaughts  discovered 
as  yfit. 

10  See  page  170  of  this  work. 

11  Louis  Schlessinger  and  William  Nanne  are  named  as  the 
founders  of  the  company  which  was  to  build*,  manage  and  possess 
this  railroad.  The  Government  gave  them  full  liberty  of  action  to 
raise  money  where  and  how  they  could,  and  to  make  any  disposi¬ 
tions  of  their  interests  which  they  should  desire,  except  to  sell 
them  to  a  foreign  Government.  The  land  for  the  right  of  wav 
was  to  be  provided  for  them  by  the  Government,  free  of  charge 
the  latter  condemning  private  property  and  reimbursing  the  owners 
where  ^this  was  necessary.  The  Company  was  allowed  to  introduce 
free  of  all  duty,  such  material  as  it  might  use  in  the  building  of 
the  road  and  its  employes  were  not  to  be  bothered  for  military 
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been,  functioning  as  a  public  utility  since  June  18th, 
but  the  formal  inauguration  was  postponed  until  July 
19th,  in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Constitutional  President  to  whose  energy  and  enterprise 
the  line  was  primarily  due. 

Other  matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  Government  during  the  year  1880  are  not 
numerous.  In  fact  the  official  archives  contain  little 
material  of  any  kind  between  July,  1880,  and  January, 
1881.  Such  orders  and  laws  as  do  appear  were  largely 
issued  by  the  members  of  the  cabinet  of  Barrios  and 
show  no  direct  intervention  on  his  part. 

As  usual,  money  was  lacking  and  arrangements  had 
to  be  made  with  those  who  held  Government  bonds  of  the 
“Internal  Debt.”  The  creditors  of  the  Government 
agreed  not  to  press  for  the  return  of  their  principal  for 
a  period  of  five  years  on  condition  that  the  Government 
guarantee  them  interest  on  the  same  during  this  time. 

A  really  important  order  allows  all  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  country  free  passage  through  the  mails.12 

Another  law  regulates  the  bearing  of  arms,  prohibiting 
absolutely  the  carrying  of  knives  or  daggers  more  than 
three  inches  long,  but  permitting  the  bearing  of  firearms 
under  certain  conditions,  and  upon  the  payment  of 
certain  stipulated  fees. 

On  October  16th  the  lottery,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  been  conducted  under  the  management  and  for  the 

service  except  in  case  of  war.  In  addition  to  all  the  above  the 
Government  agreed  to  make  a  cash  grant  of  $125,000  a  year  to 
the  Eailroad  Company  during  25  years,  the  sum  of  $500,000,  to  be 
advanced  when  the  first  3  miles  of  grade  from  Escuintla  toward 
the  Capital  was  finished.  The  Government  also  agreed  to  give 
the  land  for  the  station  in  Guatemala  City  and  to  free  it  perpetu¬ 
ally  from  all  taxes  both  municipal  and  state.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Company  agreed  not  to  charge  more  than  a  given  maximum 
rate  for  freight  and  passengers,  to  carry  the  mail  free  of  charge 
and  that  after  99  years  the  railroad  should  become  the  property 
of  the  nation. 

12  This  order  formed  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  until  very 
recently  and  has  greatly  aided  in  the  formation  of  many  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  which  without  it  would  probably  not  have 
been  able  to  live. 
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benefit  of  the  Economic  Society,  was  transferred  to  the 
Government  to  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  General 
Hospital  in  Guatemala  City.13 

On  August  30th  a  contract  was  signed  by  Delfino  San¬ 
chez,  Minister  of  Fomento,  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
representatives  of  Larrando  Brothers  on  the  other  for 
the  building  of  a  railway  from  the  port  of  Santo  Tomas 
(near  the  present  site  of  Puerto  Barrios)  to  Guatemala 
City.  The  conditions  stipulated  were  very  much  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Southern  Railway.14  This  contract 
was  approved  by  Barrios  on  January  13th  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  It  was  then  modified  to  allow  four  months 
for  the  company  to  deposit  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
with  the  Government,  but  as  it  was  not  able  to  get  this 
sum  together,  the  project  fell  through. 

Public  instruction  and  the  army  were  the  chief  ob¬ 
jects  of  Barrios’  thought  and  endeavor  during  these 
months,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  make  both  thor¬ 
oughly*  up  to  date,  no  easy  task,  but  one  which  Barrios 
certainly  succeeded  in  accomplishing  better  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  or  successors  have  done. 

13  This  remains  up  to  the  present  day  the  one  authorized 
Government  Lottery  in  Guatemala  City.  Other  Central  American 
countries,  El  Salvador  for  instance,  have  as  many  as  five  or  six 
official  lotteries  for  as  many  different  public  causes,  seeking  thus 
to  combine  the  gambling  instinct  with  that  of  benevolenee.  Ad¬ 
vertisement  of  lotteries  often  begin  thus  “Five  hundred  orphans 
are  dependent  on  this  lottery.  Help  them  by  buying  a  ticket. 
It  may  mean  $20,000  to  you !  ’  ’ 

14  See  pages  194-195  of  this  work. 
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Peaceful  Progress 

The  year  1881  marks  more  substantial  progress  for 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala  than  any  former  year  of  the 
administration  of  Barrios.  Don  Rufino  was  as  much 
of  a  dictator  as  ever,  but  he  now  possessed  the  title  of 
Constitutional  President.  All  his  enemies  were  either 
crushed  and  cowed,  or  had  been  won  over  to  friendship. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  had  no  particular  political 
ideal  before  him  at  this  time.  In  former  years,  he  had 
sought  to  establish  peace  and  form  a  constitution.  Now 
these  objects  had  been  attained.  The  ideal  of  Central 
American  Union  had  not  yet  defined  itself  very  clearly 
in  his  mind.  During  this  lull  in  the  storm  of  politics 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  fostering  the  administrative, 
economic  and  industrial  life  of  his  country. 

For  the  first  time,  in  1881,  we  see  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  functioning  in  something  like  a  normal  fashion. 
Elections  for  an  Assembly  had  been  held  on  several 
occasions  during  the  presidency  of  Barrios  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  convened,  but  the  functions  of  this  legislative 
body  had  formerly  consisted  largely  in  declaring  the 
dictator  elected  “by  due  process  of  law,”  stating  that 
he  was  “well-deserving  of  the  country,”  approving  his 
acts  and  his  budgets  and  conferring  honorary  titles  on 
his  friends.  Beginning  with  the  fourteenth  decree  of 
the  Assembly  (the  first  issued  in  1881)  there  is  a  notable 
change  in  the  tenor  of  the  laws  issued  by  it.1  This 
fourteenth  decree  is  a  carefully  thought  out  law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  coinage  and  circulation  of  money,  fixing  the 
weight  and  composition  of  the  various  coins  and  estab- 

i  During  the  time  the  Assembly  had  issued  only  13  decrees,  most 
of  them  short  and  purely  formal,  the  President  had  published  no 
less  than  261  laws  of  his  own  making. 
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lishing  the  decimal  system.2  This  was  followed  by 
others ;  one  governed  the  making  of  wills ;  another  made 
civil  marriage  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  the  religious 
ceremony ; 3  a  treaty  of  amnesty  and  commerce  was  rati¬ 
fied  with  Honduras  and  the  Executive  was  authorized 
to  deal  amply  with  various  other  matters. 

The  Assembly  of  1881  represents  at  least  a  beginning 
of  real  legislative  endeavor  on  the  part  of  a  second 
power.  No  small  amount  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  the 
Speaker  of  this  Assembly,  Francisco  Lainfiesta,4  whose 

2  The  attempt  to  establish  the  decimal  system  proved  premature. 
The  people  of  Latin  America  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
real  (12 y2  cents)  as  the  unit  of  small  change.  This  is  further 
divided  into  medios  (614  cents)  and  cuartillos  (3%cents).  The 
Assembly  decreed  one,  five  and  ten-cent  pieces.  A  few  of  these 
are  still  to  be  found  but  they  never  were  generally  accepted  as 
a  medium  of  exchange. 

3  This  law  is  a  bit  clumsy.  The  system  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  would  seem  to  be  more  satisfactory,  as  it  estab¬ 
lishes  Government  supervision  and  control  through  the  license  to 
marry,  and  then  allows  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  by  priest, 
pastor,  or  magistrate  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  The  Guatemalan  law  is,  however,  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  practice  in  some  other  Latin-American  countries 
where  the  Church  is  allowed  to  freely  marry  whomsoever  it  sees 
fit  while  the  Government  refuses  to  recognize  as  legal  any  other 
than  its  own  civil  marriage,  with  the  result  that  many  couples  who 
have  been  duly  married  by  the  Church  are  regarded  by  the  law 
as  simply  living  in  concubinage.  The  Guatemalan  law  at  least 
insures  the  legal  marriage  status.  The  writer  has  been  called  to 
officiate  as  Protestant  Pastor  at  over  200  weddings,  but  in  every 
case  he  has  held  the  certificate  of  the  civil  wedding  in  his  hand 
and  has  read  it  as  a  preliminary  to  the  religious  ceremony.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  do  this  would  mean  fine  and  imprisonment.  A  similar 
procedure  is  followed  in  the  matter  of  baptisms.  A  priest  or 
pastor  who  baptizes  an  infant  without  first  requiring  from  the 
parents  the  certificate  of  its  registry  in  the  fivil  birth  records  is 
liable  to  fine.  And  these  fines  are  collected,  too. 

4  Lainfiesta  was  one  of  Barrios  ’  right-hand  men  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  son-in-law  of  Alejandro  Marure,  the  liberal  historian 
of  Central  America,  his  sympathies  were  with  the  liberal  party. 
He  was  sent  by  Barrios  on  several  important  missions  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  He  held  portfolios  as  Minister 
of  State  in  different  branches  of  the  administration  on  several 
occasions.  When  Barrios  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chualchuapa,  Lain¬ 
fiesta  was  one  of  the  principal  influences  in  securing  a  peaceable 
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energy  and  judgment  were  evident  in  its  deliberations. 

A  most  important  step  taken  in  1881  was  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  taxes  in  a  new  Fiscal  Code.  A  tax  on  land 
was  established  to  bring  in  additional  revenue,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  duties  on  many  imported  articles 
were  materially  reduced.5  This  was  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  commerce  and  foreign  trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  served  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Treasury  tempo¬ 
rarily  on  its  feet  and  supplying  the  Government  with 
much-needed  funds. 

One  cannot  read  the  documents  of  this  period  without 
being  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  Anglo-Saxon 
names  which  appear  in  the  Government  records.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  of  exploiting  the  country  and  at  the 
same  time  the  incompetence  of  his  own  people  to  do  so 
adequately,  Barrios  was  very  free  in  inviting  foreign 
help.  Contracts  were  let  for  the  building  of  new  tele¬ 
graph  lines,  for  the  construction  of  bridges,  for  the 
building  of  a  piece  of  railway  line  from  the  port  of 
Champerico  to  Retalhuleu,  and  for  many  other  perma¬ 
nent  public  improvements.  Concessions  were  granted 
for  the  exploitation  of  several  mines  and  much  forest 
land.  Subsidies  were  granted  to  several  steamship  com¬ 
panies. 

Another  important  step  which  aided  greatly  in  foster*" 
ing  the  economic  life  of  the  Republic  was  the  founding 
of  the  so-called  Western  Bank  (Banco  del  Occidente)  in 
Quezaltenango,  an  institution  which  has  played  an  im- 

arrangement  of  the  difficulties  and  establishing  Manuel  Lisandro 
Barillas  in  the  Presidency.  Though  exiled  by  this  latter  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  was  later  restored  to  favor  and  named  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  in  Washington.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Guatemalan  delegation  to  the  Union  Congress  in  San  Salvador 
which  in  1890  drew  up  a  plan  for  Central  American  Union.  In 
1892  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  run¬ 
ning  against  Lorenzo  Montufar  and  Reina  Barrios,  who  was 
elected. 

5  This  caused  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  many  articles  which 
threatened  merchants  with  serious  losses.  The  Code  was,  therefore, 
temporarily  suspended  in  certain  respects,  and  was  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  by  Decree  No.  267. 
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portant  part  in  the  development  of  the  western  section 
of  Guatemala,  and  of  the  whole  Republic. 

Another  item  of  interest  in  this  year’s  activities  is  the 
adherence  of  Guatemala,  on  March  15th,  to  the  Universal 
Postage  Union.  This  step  caused  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  postage  rates  and  a  consequent  loss  of  rev¬ 
enue.  Several  decrees  were  issued  by  way  of  adjusting 
the  postal  service  to  the  new  arrangement.  It  is  evident 
from  the  tone  of  these  that  Barrios  considered  any  loss 
of  revenue  sustained  by  adherence  to  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  more  than  compensated  by  the  prestige 
acquired  by  such  a  step. 

An  item  of  interest  to  Americans  as  indicative  of  the 
sympathy  and  respect  which  Barrios  felt  for  the  great 
Republic  of  the  North,6  is  the  fact  that  when  Garfield 
was  assassinated  the  Guatemalan  flag  was  ordered  hung 
at  half-mast  and  all  Government  employees  were  re¬ 
quired  to  wear  mourning  for  five  days. 

Another  step  in  the  line  of  progress  was  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  police  force  in  Guatemala  City  along  modern 
lines^  The  old  organization  was  quite  obsolete,7  but  un- 
* 

6  Two  or  three'  years  later ,  when  Barrios  was  attempting  to 
effect  the  Union  of  Central  America,  he  was  accused  in  certain 
quarters  of  trying  to  bring  the  Union  about  to  avert  the  digging 
of  the  mteroceanie  canal  then  projected  through  Nicaragua. 
Clearing  himself  of  this  charge  Barrios  made  public  a  letter  whieh 
he  had  written  to  Dr.  Cardenas,  President  of  Nicaragua,  on  June 
21,  1884.  We  quote  the  following  extracts:  “I  have  examined  the 
conditions  on  which  the  American  Government  proposes  to  build 
this  canal  and  consider  them  not  only  acceptable  but  advantageous 
to  Nicaragua.  ...  I  am  not  like  so  many  Central  Americans  who 
believe  that  the  intervention  of  North  America  in  such  enter¬ 
prises  is  inimical  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Central 
America.  .  .  .  The  American  people  has  never  been  nor  is  it 
today  a  people  desirous  of  conquests.  .  .  .  Those  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  are  lazy  will,  of  course,  suffer  with  the  coming 
of  the  Americans,  but  those  of  us  who  are  not  afraid  of  work  will 
be  stimulated  by  their  presence  and  ultimately  reach  their  stage 
of  civilization  ...  So  the  only  peril  I  see  in  the  coming  of  the 
Americans  is  that  this  may  mean  that  we  will  some  day  come  to 
be  a  country  as  useful  and  laborious  as  is  North  America,  whose 
good  qualities  we  have  deigned  to  imitate.” 

7  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  ridiculous  institution 
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der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Roderieo  Toledo  and  later  of 
Mr.  Pratt,  the  Guatemalan  Police  attained  real  effective¬ 
ness.  The  new  system  was  inaugurated  on  September 
15th  in  honor  of  Central  American  independence. 

An  order  issued  on  September  23rd  established  normal 
graining  fop  country  school  teachers.'  These  teachers 
were  to  be  gathered  together  in  Guatemala  City,  Que- 
zaltenango  and  Chiquimula  during  the  vacation  months 
of  November  and  December 8  and  given  such  normal 
work  as  they  could  assimilate  during  that  period.  These 
classes  proved  quite  successful  over  a  number  of  years. 

An  exposition  of  Indian  relics  9  attracted  no  little  at¬ 
tention  at  this  time.  The  relies  had  been  collected  from 
different  sources  and  were  exhibited  in  the  National  In¬ 
stitute.  Among  them  was  an  especially  fine  exhibit 
which  had  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Rockstroh  on  his  en¬ 
gineering  expeditions  to  the  department  of  Peten. 

During  this  epoch  occurred  the  famous  incident  be¬ 
tween  Casanova  and  Barrios.  The  former  was  a  Gua¬ 
temala  City  lawyer  who  had  been  elected  to  the  position 
of  syndic  10  in  the  Municipal  Government  in  Guatemala 

than  the  old  police  force.  The  fact  that  it  was  made  up  of 
drafted  men  tended  to  bring  into  it  the  poorer  and  less  energetic 
types,  as  anybody  who  amounted  to  much  paid  to  be  let  out  of 
service.  Barefooted  and  clothed  in  rags  (no  uniform  was  given), 
the  only  insignia  of  office  allowed  a  policeman  was  his  club. 
Criminals  had  an  easy  time  escaping  his  vigilance  and  strangers 
found  him  of  no  avail  in  seeking  information,  as  quite  as  often  as 
not  he  was  an  Indian  who  spoke  little  or  no  Spanish. 

8  The  school  year  begins  in  January  and  ends  in  October  in 
Guatemala.  The  extreme  heat  which  makes  ‘  ‘  the  keeping  of 
school”  so  difficult  in  the  United  States  during  the  summer  months 
is  not  a  factor  in  the  situation  in  Guatemala,  where  there  is  little 
change  in  the  temperature  from  month  to  month. 

9  The  relics  of  the  Old  Indian  civilization  are  very  abundant 
in  Guatemala.  Old  images  used  for  worship,  pottery  and  personal 
adornments  are  picked  up  without  much  difficulty.  But  there  is 
a  law  prohibiting  the  taking  of  these  things  out  of  the  country. 

10  An  official  to  whom  all  measures  and  petitions  are  referred 
in  order  that  he  may  pass  on  their  legal  aspects.  He  is  regarded 
as  of  even  more  importance  than  the  mayor  himself  when  elections 
are  pending. 
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City.  A  citizen  had  presented  a  petition  to  tjie  City 
Council  asking  that  he  be  given  the  “straws”  11  of  water 
which  were  falling  uselessly  in  the  abandoned  Jesuit 
College.  Casanova,  when  the  petition  was  referred  to 
him  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
answered  with  a  negative,  justifying  his  finding  with 
the  opinion  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  a  purely 
temporary  move,  that  they  might  return  at  any  time  and 
that  in  consequence  their  property  should  be  preserved 
intact.  When  Barrios  heard  of  this  decision  he  called 
Casanova  before  him  and  told  him  that  he  was  disgrac¬ 
ing  the  legal  profession  by  pronouncing  any  such  opin¬ 
ion,  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  lawyer,  he  ought  to  have 
been  a  priest.  As  a  practical  joke  he  then  ordered 
Casanova  dressed  in  the  robes  of  a  priest  and  paraded 
up  and  down  the  streets  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
populace.  Casanova  was  of  course  deeply  humiliated, 
but  took  a  rather  novel  way  of  avenging  himself.  When 
set  at  liberty  he  gathered  his  priestly  garments  about 
him,  walked  over  to  the  Catholic  Seminary,  applied  for 
admission,  was  accepted  and  immediately  began  his 
theological  studies.  He  was  in  due  time  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  and  finally  (after  the  death  of  Barrios,  of 
course)  became  Bishop  of  Guatemala.  Some  of  his 
pastorals  are  still  to  be  read  on  the  bulletin  boards  of 
country  churches.  He  was  often  heard  to  remark,  even 
from  the  pulpit,  that  he  owed  his  entering  the  priesthood 
and  the  honors  which  he  had  attained  in  the  ecclesiastical 
career  to  Barrios. 

The  year  1881  is  brought  to  a  close  in  the  Government 
records  with  a  decree  regulating  prostitution,12  which 

11  Municipal  water  works  are  so  constructed  in  Guatemala  aa 
not  to  allow  the  withdrawal  of  water  as  it  is  needed  but  only  to 
permit  a  constant  small  stream  (the  so-called  “straw”)  to  fall 
day  and  night.  The  water  from  the  straw  is  stored  in  tanks  and 
used  as  necessity  requires. 

12  As  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  many  Latin-Americans  toward 
prostitution  and  Protestantism,  the  recent  remark  of  a  Mexican 
General  to  the  writer  may  be  of  interest.  He  was  located  in  a 
city  of  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  seat  of  a  Catholic 
bishopric,  and  was  complaining  about  the  influence  which  the 
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provided  for  the  licensing  of  the  houses  where  it  was  to 
be  carried  on,  the  due  medical  inspection  of  the  inmates, 
etc.,  etc. 

clergy  exercised  in  tlie  city.  “There  are  just  two  things  we  need 
in  this  town  to  bring  it  up  to  the  stage  of  civilization  and  culture 
which  it  ought  to  occupy,”  he  remarked,  “one  is  a  Protestant 
Parish,  and  the  other  a  French  demimonde  in  charge  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  duly  regulated  by  law.” 


XXII 


The  Boundary  Question 

The  matter  of  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  was  destined  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage 
in  1882.  This  was  a  question  of  long  standing,  having 
been  mooted  for  some  sixty  years.  Chiapas  and  Guate- 
n  mala  had  been  united  under  the  Spanish  rule  and  both 
declared  their  independence  from  Spain  at  the  same 
time.  Both  had  formed  part  of  the  ephemeral  Empire 
of  Iturbide.1  But  when  this  empire  fell  Chiapas  elected 
to  remain  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Federation  (Guate¬ 
malan  authors  claim  the  plebiscite  was  carried  on  at 
the  points  of  Mexican  bayonets  and  that  the  commission 
named  by  Guatemala  to  see  that  she  was  given  fair  play, 
was  not  present  at  the  election)  and  Guatemala  united 
with  the  other  Central  American  States  to  form  the 
Central  American  Confederation.  Central  America  had 
never  recognized  the  right  of  Chiapas  to  secede  from  it 
in  this  way,  but  did  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
in  regard  to  the  department  of  Soconusco  (the  southern¬ 
most  part  of  Chiapas  today),  whereby  this  province  was 
to  govern  itself  by  means  of  its  municipalities  until  such 
time  as  Central  America  and  Mexico  could  reach  an 
agreement  in  regard  to  their  boundaries.  The  years 
passed  and  no  agreement  was  reached.  The  Central 
American  Federation  broke  up,  and  in  1842  General 
Santa  Ana  sent  forces  into  Soconusco  and  annexed  it  to 
Mexico  by  force  of  arms,  in  defiance<*of  the  agreement 
of  1825.  Guatemala,  the  natural  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  Central  America  in  Soconusco,  now  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  had  ceased  to  exist,  torn  as  she  was  by  internal 
strife,  was  in  no  position  to  protest,  and  much  less  to 
oppose  an  armed  opposition  to  this  move  of  General 

1  See  page  3d  of  this  work. 
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Santa  Ana.  So  matters  were  allowed  to  stand  as  they 
were,  and  Mexico  continued  to  govern  Soconusco. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  1832  Mexico  had  sent  a 
special  representative,  Diaz  Bonilla,  to  Guatemala  in  the 
hope  of  coming  to  some  agreement  in  regard  to  boun¬ 
daries.  Later,  in  1853,  don  Juan  Pereda  was  sent  by 
the  Mexican  government  to  Guatemala  with  the  same 
mission,  but  neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  able  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  Guatemala  maintained  her 
silent  protest  against  being  shorn  of  Chiapas  and  Soco¬ 
nusco.  Finally,  in  1877,  the  so-called  agreement  Uriarte- 
Bayarta  was  reached.  This  provided  for  an  amiable 
study  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries 
on  the  basis  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  port  of  Ocos  to  the 
Izbul  mountains.2  Barrios,  who  was  anxious  to  see  the 
matter  of  boundaries  definitely  settled,  had  ordered  his 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lorenzo  Montufar,  to  sign 
this  agreement.  This  Montufar  had  refused  to  do,  as 
he  considered  it  a  virtual  surrender  of  territory  to  which 
Guatemala  had  just  claim.  So  Barrundia  signed  in  his 
stead.  This  agreement  was  repeatedly  referred  to  during 
the  years  immediately  following. 

In  1881  Guatemala  had  hoped  to  have  the  question 
brought  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
various  Latin- American  States  which  was  to  take  place 
in  Panama.  Mexico,  however,  refused  to  send  delegates 
to  this  gathering  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States 
was  sending  none.3  This  refusal  of  Mexico  to  treat  the 
matter  before  the  other  Latin-American  countries  nettled 
Barrios  and  led  him  to  state  that  “in  order  to  save  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  country,  he  was  ready  for  any¬ 
thing,  no  matter  what  it  should  be.”  4  His  words  were, 

2  This  line  would  define  the  boundary  only  at  its  southernmost 
part.  It  meant  that  Guatemala  must  renounce  her  rights,  not 
only  to  Chiapas  but  also  to  Soconusco.  It  is  the  present  boundary. 

3  This  Pan-American  Congress  had  been  planned  by  Blaine,  then 
Secretary  of  State.  Owing  to  the  assassination  of  Garfield  and  the 
consequent  withdrawal  of  Blaine,  the  United  States  did  not 
participate. 

*  Carranza,  p.  62. 
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however,  probably  braver  than  his  heart,  for  he  realized 
that  a  war  with  Mexico  must  have  disastrous  results  for 
Guatemala. 

Montufar  was  at  this  time  the  Minister  of  Guatemala 
in  Washington.  He  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  in¬ 
terest  the  American  State  Department  in  the  matter. 
President  Arthur,  through  his  Secretary  of  State,  F.  T. 
Frelinghuysen,  offered  to  serve  as  arbiter  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  Mexican  Minister  in  Washington,  don  Matias 
Romero,  presented  a  set  of  articles  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  arbitration  and  Montufar  agreed  to  them  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  second,  which  read,  “The  President  of  the 
United  States  will  mark  the  line  between  the  State  of 
Chiapas,  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  Confederation, 
and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.”  Montufar  proposed 
as  a  substitute  article  the  following :  “The  President  of 
the  United  States  will  mark  the  line  between  Chiapas 
and  Guatemala.”  This  would  leave  the  matter  of  the 
ultimate  standing  of  Chiapas  open.  Guatemala  would 
not  have  confessed  that  Chiapas  was  an  integral  part 
of  Mexico.  Frelinghuysen  (June  5,  1882)  assured 
Montufar  that  as  soon  as  Mexico  and  Guatemala  could 
agree  on  the  basis  of  negotiations,  “the  President  will 
gladly  give  his  good  offices  in  order  to  obtain  a  solution 
of  this  unfortunate  matter.” 

Montufar,  believing  from  the  above  that  arbitration 
of  the  affair  was  assured  as  soon  as  he  accepted  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  Romero,  hoped  he  might  obtain  something  more 
for  Guatemala  and  accordingly  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Frelinghuysen,  giving  the  history  of 
the  controversy  in  some  detail,  answering  the  arguments 
which  the  Mexicans  had  set  forth  to  justify  their  posses¬ 
sion  of  Chiapas  and  Soconusco,  declaring  that  Guatemala 
was  ready  to  renounce  her  right  to  the  State  of  Chiapas 
and  stating  that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
insisted  she  would  also  renounce  her  right  to  Soconusco 
but  that  Guatemala  preferred  that  he  first  decide  to 
whom  Soconusco  belonged  and  then  define  its  boundaries. 

The  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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will  be  decisive  for  my  Government  and  for  Mexico;  it 
will  have  the  moral  force  of  which  I  have  spoken.”  5 

In  the  meantime  the  Minister  of  Guatemala  in  Mexico, 
Manuel  Herrera,  Junior,  had  been  trying  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Mexican  Government  direct,  but 
had  apparently  only  irritated  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
war  was  far  from  being  a  remote  possibility.0  Barrios 
understood  the  attitude  of  Montufar  and  Herrera,  but 
described  it  as  too  ‘  ‘  theoretical.  ”  7  He  realized  that  it 
was  useless  to  think  of  getting  back  a  whole  State  or 
even  a  whole  Department,  long  possessed  by  Mexico,  by 
diplomacy.  He  became  convinced  that  his  ministers  in 
Mexico  and  Washington  would  involve  Guatemala  in  a 
war  with  Mexico  by  their  insistence.  So  he  resolved  to 
take  matters  into  his  own  hands.  He  wrote  Herrera  to 
desist  from  any  discussion  of  the  matter  in  Mexico  City, 
telling  him  it  would  have  to  be  arranged  in  Washing¬ 
ton.8  He  wrote  to  Montufar,  insisting  that  it  was  not 
nearly  so  important  to  recover  or  even  to  preserve  any 
given  piece  of  territory  as  it  was  to  get  the  boundary 
line  once  for  all  definitely  fixed.9 

Not  content  with  these  measures,  Barrios  asked  the 
Assembly  to  authorize  him  to  deal  amply  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  forty-second  decree  of  this  body  grants  the 
requested  authorization.  On  June  23rd  he  called  Gen¬ 
eral  Jos<?  Maria  Orontes  to  act  as  President  during  his 
absence10  and  set  out  for  the  United  States.  He  was  re- 

5  This  and  other  data  used  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  entitled  El  Folleto  de  don  Fernando  Cruz  sobre  la  cues- 
tion  de  Limites  entre  Guatemala  y  Mexico.  Documentos  y 
Aclaraciones  por  Eafael  Montufar  (son  of  Lorenzo  Montufar). 
In  future  we  shall  refer  to  this  pamphlet  as  Documentos. 

6  A  letter  quoted  in  Documentos,  p.  25  from  Mr.  P.  H.  Morgan, 
Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  to  Mr.  Blaine,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  State  (August  25,  1881)  shows  that  there  was 
considerable  tension  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  boundary  a 
full  year  before  the  events  we  are  describing. 

7  Benaci/rmento,  September  2,  1885,  p.  3. 

8  Documentos,  pages  23-25. 

9  Documentos,  pages  5-7. 

10  Montufar  states  that  he  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
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ceived  with  due  honor  by  President  Arthur,  who  an¬ 
swered  his  visit,  calling  upon  him  at  his  hotel  and  giving 
a  banquet  in  his  honor  at  the  White  House  to  which  the 
diplomatic  corps  was  invited.11  Montufar  handed  over 
to  Barrios  the  documents  in  which  were  recorded  the 
steps  he  had  taken  up  to  that  time.  Barrios  did  not  so 
much  as  glance  them  over.  He  told  his  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  Fernando  Cruz,  that  he  could  look  them 
over  if  he  cared  to.  He,  Barrios,  had  come  to  settle  the 

in  Washington,  what  this  authorization  meant  and  what  its  conse¬ 
quences  would  be.  He  says  that  this  question  obliged  him  to  talk 
a  great  deal  and  to  realize  that  when  he  had  finished  he  had  said 
absolutely  nothing.  He  who  did  not  understand  at  all  what  it 
was  all  about  was,  of  course,  utterly  unable  to  explain  anything. 
It  is  quite  incomprehensible  that  the  President  should  be  em¬ 
powered  by  a  special  act  to  do  what  the  Constitution  authorizes 
him  to  do  without  special  permission. 

Section  9  of  Article  77  of  the  Constitution  of  Guatemala 
in  full  force  at  that  time  authorizes  the  executive  power  to  make 
treaties  submitting  them  after  they  have  been  made,  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  for  its  approbation.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
Barrios  to  ask  for  a  special  act  authorizing  him  to  make  this  or 
any  other  treaty.  ...  It  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  justify 
this  decree  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  where 
these  matters  are  always  handled  with  due  circumspection.  ’  ’  Pro¬ 
logue  to  Besena  Historica,  Vol.  6,  page  111. 

ii  The  following  taken  from  Benacimiento,  August  22,  1885,  is 
given  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  prejudice  against  Barrios  is 
evident.  “Our  neighboring  President  is  the  eternal  shade  of 
Hamlet,  threatening  us  from  the  Guatemala  frontier.  This  im¬ 
mense  octopus  is  not  content  with  strangling  his  own  country  and 
so  every  little  while  he  seeks  to  cross  the  line  and  catch  the  rest 
of  us  in  his  tentacles.  But  we  should  not  be  unduly  alarmed. 
Don  Kufino  Barrios  has  turned  out  to  be  a  great  comedian.  He 
writes  and  then  acts  his  own  comedies,  a  procedure  which  has  its 
advantages.  Our  neighboring  President  likes  to  have  his  fun 
with  everything  and  everybody.  Let  us  remember  those  scenes  in 
the  White  House.  A  great  banquet  was  beiSig  given  in  honor  of 
the  President  of  Guatemala.  Etiquette  required  a  dress  suit  and 
a  white  tie.  But  Barrios  would  have  none  of  these,  and  presented 
himself  as  cool  as  you  please  to  his  great  host,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dressed  in  an  ordinary  coat,  with  a  vest  that 
buttoned  up  to  his  neck  and  a  whip  in  his  hand,  very  simi]ar  in 
appearance,  they  say,  to  the  one  Louis  XIV  used  to  take  to 
Parliament  with  him.  ’  ’ 
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trouble,  and  he  was  going  to  arrange  it  himself.13  He 
accordingly  ordered  Montufar  to  give  up  all  claims  to 
Chiapas  and  Soconusco  on  the  part  of  Guatemala.  As 
Montufar  declined  to  do  this  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
finding  the  doors  of  Guatemala  closed  to  him  and  Salva¬ 
dor,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  dominated  by  men  who 
were  subservient  to  Barrios,  he  took  refuge  in  Costa 
Rica.13  The  field  was  thus  left  free  for  Barrios  to  act 
as  he  saw  fit  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  draw  up 
with  don  Matias  Romero,  the  Mexican  Minister  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  preliminary  articles 14  for  a  direct  under- 

12  Barrios  was  undoubtedly  impressed  w  itii  Hs  own  importance 
in  bringing  the  negotiations  to  a  successful  issue.  In  an  account 
of  his  Mission  to  the  National  Assembly  he  used  the  following 
words  ( Documentos ,  p.  15):  “The  official  communications  which 
reached  me  from  our  ministers  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  this  matter  of  our  Mexican  frontier, 
handled  as  it  was  in  two  different  places  on  different  bases,  was 
leading  us  into  grave  complications,  and  that  in  order  to  avert 
these  and  reach  a  satisfactory  solution,  it  was  necessary  to  unify 
the  action  and  occupy  myself  exclusively  with  the  matter,  being 
guided  by  two  competent  representatives  of  my  Government.  I 
became  convinced  that  my  personal  intervention  was  indispen¬ 
sable  and  events  proved  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  went  to  the 
United  States  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived  I  could  see  that  the 
affair  was  in  great  danger  of  involving  us  in  a  real  conflict.  I 
arrived  in  solemn  moments  and  if  I  had  not  arrived  when  I  did 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  difficulties  and 
calamities  in  which  the  country  would  have  been  involved.” 

13  Carranza,  being  a  decided  liberal,  seeks  to  minimize  the 
differences  between  Barrios  and  Montufar,  the  two  great  heroes 
of  Guatemalan  Liberalism. 

14  There  were  six  articles  in  this  preliminary  agreement  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  I.  The  Republic  of  Guatemala  renounces  the  discussion  which 
it  has  sustained  concerning  its  rights  to  Chiapas  and  to  the 
latter’s  department  of  Soconusco. 

II.  The  final  treaty  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  will  con¬ 
sider  Chiapas  and  Soconusco  as  integral  parts  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico. 

III.  The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  satisfied  that  Mexico  appre¬ 
ciates  the  high  purposes  and  the  dignity  and  sense  of  honor  which 
animate  the  preceding  articles,  will  not  require  any  indemnity  at 
the  hands  of  Mexico,  either  in  money  or  in  any  other  form  what¬ 
soever,  as  a  compensation  for  the  conceding  of  the  two  preceding 
articles. 
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standing  with  Mexico.  These  were  finally  agreed  upon 
in  New  York  on  September  12th.  In  accordance  with 
them  the  final  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in 
Mexico  City  on  September  27th  of  the  same  year.  This 
treaty,  in  addition  to  giving  up  all  claims  to  Chiapas 
and  Soconusco,  ceded  to  Mexico  about  nine  hundred 
square  leagues  of  territory  as  against  about  one  hundred 
received.  The  treaty,  however,  averted  a  war  and  per¬ 
manently  defined  the  boundaries  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Guatemalan  Assembly  on 
December  25,  1882. 

.  Barrios  was  unquestionably  correct  in  his  estimate  of 
the  situation,  but  he  certainly  overstepped  himself  in  his 
generosity  to  Mexico.  The  award  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  case  his  offer  to  arbitrate  had  been 
accepted,  could  not  have  been  worse  for  Guatemala  than 
the  final  arrangement  proved  to  be  and  it  might  have 
been  much  better.  Subsequent  events  proved  that 
Mexico,  conscious  that  she  was  much  stronger  than  Gua¬ 
temala,  not  only  took  Soconusco  and  Chiapas,  for  which 
under  the  circumstances  no  one  can  blame  her,  but  man- 

IV.  In  case  the  contracting  parties  are  unable  to  agree  in  regard 
to  the  designation  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  dividing  line 
between  the  State  of  Chiapas  and  its  Department  of  Soconusco 
on  the  part  of  Mexico  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Republic  of  Guate¬ 
mala  on  the  other,  or  in  case  the  commissions  named  by  each 
Government,  to  agree  in  designating  the  dividing  line  should 
differ  in  one  or  more  points  related  to  the  boundary,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  it  should  be  necessary  to  name  an  arbiter  in  order  to 
adjust  their  difference,  both  Governments  agree  to  proceed  in  this 
way  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  invited  to 
function  as  said  arbiter. 

V.  Actual  possession  will  be  the  norm  in  drawing  the  dividing 
line,  though  this  norm  may  be  abandoned  by  common  consent  in 
order  to  follow  natural  lines  or  for  any  other  reason  and  in  this 
case  a  system  of  mutual  compensations  will  be  adopted.  While 
the  actual  line  is  being  determined,  each  contracting  party  will 
respect  the  actual  possession  of  the  other. 

VI.  The  Governments  of  Guatemala  and  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  obligate  themselves  to  sign  the  final  treaty  of  boundaries 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement  not  later  than  six  months  from  this  date. 

J.  Rufino  Barrios  Manuel  Herrera  (hi jo) 

Fernando  Cruz  Matias  Romero 
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aged  to  get  eight  hundred  square  leagues  of  territory 
more,  and  then  tried  to  increase  her  holdings  by  run¬ 
ning  false  lines  into  the  treaty  and  interpreting  clauses 
in  a  sense  they  evidently  did  not  have.  All  this  would 
have  been  averted  had  Barrios  allowed  Montufar’s  plan 
to  mature. 

Another  great  mistake  of  Barrios  was  that  of  renounc¬ 
ing  all  claims  of  indemnity  on  the  part  of  Guatemala, 
without  insisting  upon  a  similar  proviso  on  the  part  of 
Mexico.  A  few  years  after  the  treaty  was  signed  Guate¬ 
mala  found  herself  drawn  into  trouble  again  because 
Mexico  claimed  an  indemnity  for  real  or  imagined 
damages  in  territory  she  acquired  by  the  treaty.  A 
clause  making  the  abandonment  of  claims  for  indemnity 
mutual  would  certainly  not  have  been  difficult  to  write 
into  the  treaty  and  would  have  saved  much  trouble  after¬ 
wards.  In  general  we  must  confess  that  the  affair  could 
not  very  well  have  turned  out  worse  for  Guatemala, 
barring,  of  course,  the  event  of  war. 

Barrios  may  have  the  credit  of  having  averted  a  war 
which  would  have  been  disastrous  to  his  country  and  the 
further  credit  of  having  definitely  established  the  boun¬ 
daries  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  but  because  of 
his  precipitation  and  excessive  self-confidence,  he  must 
take  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  losses  which  his 
country  sustained  in  the  defining  of  this  boundary. 
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Barrios  had  come  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  dispute  in  regard  to  the  boundary  of  his 
country  with  Mexico.  This  was  definitely  accomplished 
on  September  12th.  The  occasion  seemed  to  be  ripe  for 
the  Dictator  to  take  a  vacation.  He  accordingly  left 
the  United  States  for  Europe,  visiting  France  first. 

A  disagreeable  incident  had  just  occurred  to  ruffle 
the  traditional  good  feeling  between  the  French  and 
Guatemalan  Governments.  In  November  (1881)  Mr. 
Raymond  Pilet,  an  employe  of  the  French  legation  in 
Guatemala,  had  suffered  ill-use  at  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities.  Those  responsible  had  been  promptly  pun¬ 
ished  by  Barrios,  but  Pilet  was  not  satisfied  and  urged 
his  Government  to  take  strenuous  measures  of  reprisal. 
So  when  don  Delfino  Sanchez,  who  had  been  named  Min¬ 
ister  of  Guatemala  in  Paris,  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  French  Government,  he  was  for  a  time  refused  an 
audience.  The  matter  was,  however,  soon  smoothed  over, 
and  when  Barrios  arrived  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  received  by  President  Gravy  with  all 
courtesy. 

After  having  contemplated  the  wonders  of  Paris,  Bar¬ 
rios  went  to  England,  where  orders  were  given  that  he 
should  be  accorded  the  honors  of  a  Major-General. 

But  Barrios  soon  had  enough  of  Europe.  In  October 
we  find  him  back  in  the  United  Sfates  again.  Here 
Carranza1  may  take  up  the  tale:  “Barrios  was  an 
untiring  worker  in  the  cause  of  progress.  Upon  his 
arrival  in.  New  York  in  the  month  of  October,  he  signed 
a  contract  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  regard  to  the  Gua¬ 
temala  Railroad  which  was  to  join  with  the  Mexican 

i  Page  66. 
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Southern.  Here  was  Barrios  dealing  with  the  great  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States,  two  superior  souls  who 
felt  a  mutual  attraction  and  respect.  ’  ’  2 


2  The  wording  of  this  contract  is  as  follows :  ‘  ‘  The  Government 
of  Guatemala,  anxious  to  extend  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
its  territory,  in  order  to  promote  the  progress  and  growth  of  the 
country,  has  agreed  with  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  that  he  shall 
extend  over  the  territory  of  Guatemala  the  railroad  of  which  he 
is  President  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions. 

1.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  his  associates  are  to  form  a 
company  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Guatemala  Railroad  Co.  to 
build  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  wherever  they  shall  design  in 
Guatemala. 

2.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  grants  this  corporation  such 
public  lands  and  such  material  therein  contained,  as  it  may  need 
for  its  lines,  free  of  charge  and  allows  it  also  the  right  of  expro¬ 
priation  of  private  properties  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
republic. 

3.  The  Guatemala  Government  grants  this  corporation  the  right 
to  import  free  of  charge  such  materials  as  it  needs  for  its  opera¬ 
tion  for  twenty-five  years. 

4.  When  the  Company  has  sent  its  engineers  to  the  country 
they  will  make  maps  of  projected  routes,  but  these  shall  not  be 
absolutely  binding  upon  the  Company. 

5.  The  Company  is  allowed  to  improve  ports  and  other  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  its  line  in  order  to  facilitate  traffic. 

6.  Wherever  the  Company  eleets  to  begin  work,  whether  it  be 
on  the  coast  of  Guatemala  or  on  a  frontier,  foreign  commerce 
will  be  allowed  to  enter. 

7.  The  Company  is  free  to  issue  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  and  to  sell 
them  as  it  sees  fit. 

8.  This  Corporation  is  freed  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  for  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

9.  The  Company  is  obliged  to  construct  at  least  250  miles  of 
track  within  two  years  of  the  time  when  the  work  is  begun,  fol¬ 
lowing  as  best  it  can,  a  line  from  the  frontier  of  Mexico  to  that 

of  El°Salvador.  ,  „  ...  ,  ,  .... 

10.  Work  on  the  Guatemala  Railway  will  be  begun  within  six 
months  of  the  date  when  the  Mexican  Southern  reaches  the  frontier 
of  Guatemala  or  sooner  if  the  Company  so  disposes. 

11.  Article  9  refers  to  the  two  years  which  shall  be  counted 
from"  the  date  when  construction  is  begun  within  the  territory  of 

12  This  concession  grants  an  exclusive  privilege  to  the  Guate¬ 
mala  Railway  Company,  but  in  case  it  should  not  have  lived  up 
to  the  conditions  named  in  this  agreement  when  other  companies 
ask  for  concessions,  provided  a  zone  of  sixty  miles  is  left  on 
each  side  of  the  projected  route  of  this  Company,  these  may  be 
granted. 
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Before  leaving  Guatemala  in  the  month  of  June,  1882, 
Barrios  had  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  favor  in  every 
way  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  his  country. 
Even  before  he  sailed  for  the  United  States,  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  had  commissioned  the  Reverend  John  C.  Hill 
'to  visit  Guatemala  and  to  report  on  the  condition:  and 
promise  of  the  country  as  a  field  for  Protestant  mission¬ 
ary  activity.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  while  in  New 
York  Barrios  had  conferences  with  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  setting  forth  his  readiness  to  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  Protestant  work  in  every  possible 
way.3  At  any  rate  Barrios  did  all  in  his  power  to  favor 

13.  After  twenty-five  years  the  Government  may  grant  new  con¬ 
cessions  even  within  this  limit. 

14.  The  Company  will  transport  Government  property  and  per¬ 
sons  employed  by  the  Government  with  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent 
below  the  regular  tariff. 

TJ.  S.  Grant 
J.  Rufino  Barrios 

New  York,  October  6,  1882. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  further  legal  history  of 
this  contract.  It  is  well  known  that  the  firm  of  Grant  and  Ward 
became  bankrupt  in  1884,  it  having  been  proved  that  two  of  its 
members  were  practising  gigantic  frauds. 

3  Popular  tradition  both  in  Protestant  and  Catholic  circles  has  it 
that  it  was  while  Barrios  was  in  New  York  that  he  first  broached 
to  the  Presbyterian  Board  the  matter  of  sending  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Guatemala.  The  popular  version  is  that  Barrios  in¬ 
vited  some  of  the  Board  secretaries  to  his  hotel  while  in  New 
York  and  urged  them  to  occupy  the  country,  and  that  in  response 
to  this  personal  invitation,  missionary  work  was  undertaken.  The 
writer,  wishing  to  discover  the  exact  facts  in  the  case,  wrote  to  the 
oldest  living  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  Dr.  Stanley 
White,  who  answered  among  other  things,  ‘fcYou  are  right  about 
the  Mission  being  opened  up  at  the  request  of  President  Barrios.  ’  ’ 
He  also  copies  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  the  following 
actions : 

Board  Action  of  March  27,  1882. 

“The  question  of  instituting  mission  work  in  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala  was  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  Board  to  bring  in 
a  recommendation.  ’  ’ 

Board  Action  of  April  12,  1882. 

“The  executive  officers  as  a  Committee,  in  relation  to  the  send- 
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Protestantism  in  his  country.  When  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  established  its  school,  he  sent  his  children  to  it 
and  urged  his  ministers  to  do  the  same.  But  in  spite  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  he  never  left  it.4 

ing  of  a  missionary  to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  reported 
recommending  that  Rev.  John  C.  Hill,  now  under  appointment  for 
Chimt,  be  sent  to  Guatemala  and  asked  to  report  on  the  condition 
and  promise  of  the  field.  The  report  was  adopted.” 

By  comparing  dates  it  is  clear  that  Barrios  had  not  yet  left 
Guatemala  at  the  time  when  the  Rev.  John  C.  Hill  was  dispatched 
to  survey  the  field.  It  is  thus  evident  that  in  case  missionary 
work  was  undertaken  in  Guatemala  at  the  request  of  President 
Barrios,  his  invitation  could  not  have  been  given  in  person,  but 
must  have  been  sent  in  writing  or  more  probably  still  by  means  of 
his  minister  in  Washington,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Montufar.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  Montufar  himself  suggested  the  matter  to  Barrios. 
Montufar  liked  to  visit  the  different  Protestant  Churches  in  the 
United  States  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State  which  has  become  a  classic  in  Latin-Ameriea.  Altogether 
the  invitation  sent  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  bears  the  earmarks  of  Montufar  as  its  author, 
though,  of  course,  Barrios  would  immediately  react  to  sueh  a 
suggestion. 

In  Guatemala  as  elsewhere  in  Latin-America,  the  Liberal  party 
has  favored  Protestant  Missions,  not  because  of  any  religious 
convictions  on  the  part  of  its  leaders  nor  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
its  members,  but  because  it  sees  in  these  Missions  an-effective 
means  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  Catholie  Clergy  over  the 
masses.  This  semi-patronage  has  had  its  effect.  The  fact  that 
it  is  generally  conceded  by  friends  and  foes  alike  that  Barrios 
brought  Protestant  Missions  to  Guatemala  has  given  them  a 
standing  and  prestige  which  in  part  at  least  accounts  for  their 
great  success. 

The  Reverend  John  C.  Hill,  the  first  missionary  dispatched  to 
the  field,  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Barrios.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1886  by  the  Reverend  E.  M.  Haymaker,  who  is  still  active 
in  the  work.  The  Presbyterian  Mission  now  counts  2  stations,  a 
hospital,  several  schools  and  has  a  total  of  15  foreign  missionaries 
at  work  in  the  country,  with  about  2,000  communicant  members 
and  at  least  5  times  as  many  adherents.  In  addition  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  there  are  six  other  Protestant  bodies  at  work  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  all  of  them  in  flourishing  condition.  In  the  proportion  of 
Protestant  adherents  to  the  total  population,  Guatemala  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  advanced  of  all  Latin-Ameriean  countries  today. 

4  It  is  stated  that  the  Archbishop  of  Guatemala  protested  against 
certain  anti-clerical  measures,  stating  that  the  best  citizens  were 
opposed  to  them.  Barrios  called  the  Archbishop  to  his  office  and 
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Barrios  continued  his  trip  from  New  York,  going  west 
to  Chicago  and  thence  to  San  Francisco,  and  returning 
to  Guatemala  in  November  by  way  of  the  Pacific,  he 
landed  in  San  Jose  de  Guatemala.  “His  entrance  proved 
a  veritable  popular  ovation  from  the  wharf  at  the  port 
up  to  his  home  in  Guatemala  City.  The  city,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  arrival,  presented  a  spectacle  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  animation  and  joy.  The  streets  were  adorned  with 
flowers,  bunting  and  beautiful  triumphal  arches,  placed 
by  the  military  authorities,  the  National  Institute,  the 
foreign  colonies,  the  Polytechnic  School,  etc.,  etc.  The 
enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  we  remember  having  seen 
a  torchlight  procession  in  the  Central  Park,  in  which 
the  picture  of  the  President  was  carried  as  a  banner, 
an  act  which,  if  it  were  not  born  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
people,  should  have  been  denounced  as  unjustifiable 
adulation.  ’  ’ 8 

told  him  to  remain  in  an  anteroom  where  he  could  hear  but  not 
be  seen,  and  there  to  listen  to  the  conversation  which  he  was  about 
to  hold.  He  then  called  in  several  of  the  principal  citizens,  the 
very  men  on  whom  the  Bishop  most  counted,  and  asked  them  to 
state  to  him  frankly  their  attitude  to  the  Church  and  the  measures 
in  question.  All  answered  condemning  the  Church  in  the  severest 
terms.  When  the  last  man  had  left,  Barrios  called  in  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  “You  see,’’  he  said,  “I  should  like  to  be  more  lenient 
with  the  Church,  but  with  public  opinion  so  united  against  you, 
I  cannot  but  bow  before  it.’’  The  hostility  of  Barrios  to  the 
Church  did  not  prevent  him  from  having  a  priest,  Father  Angel 
Arroyo,  as  his  most  intimate  friend  and  counselor  throughout  his 
twelve  years  as  President  of  Guatemala. 

5  Carranza,  p.  66. 
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The  Progress  of  Government  in  1882 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  Barrios  from  the  Presidency 
for  nearly  half  of  the  year  1882,  not  a  little  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  a  careful  and  effective  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Government. 

Decree  268  (issued  January  30)  forbids  the  marriage 
of  any  official  of  the  army  in  active  service  without  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  War.  An  order  given  on  the 
same  date  makes  due  provision  for  the  commutation  of 
military  service  by  an  annual  payment.1 

Decree  269  (February  1)  calls  the  National  Assembly 
together  for  the  first  day  of  March  following. 

Decree  272  is  very  extensive,  containing  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three  amendments  to  the 
Civil  Code  promulgated  in  1877.  Experience  had  shown 
these  modifications  were  necessary.  Decree  273  is  in 
similar  vein,  containing  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
amendments  to  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  decree 
274  has  thirty-two  amendments  to  the  law  of  Commercial 
Procedure  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  changes  made 
in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

On  March  9th  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
El  Salvador  whereby  prisoners  asked  for  by  either  coun¬ 
try  from  the  other  were  to  be  captured  and  delivered 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  practices  of  the  country 
requiring  their  capture. 

On  March  21st  an  order  was  issued  to  print  five  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  Jose  Milla ’s  History  of  Central  America 
from  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  the  Same  by  the 
Spaniards  until  the  Independence.  Milla 2  had  been 

1  See  note  pages  110-111. 

2  Jose  Milla  is  easily  the  peer  of  Central  American  letters.  The 
recent  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  his  birth  (1923)  is  proof 
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commissioned  by  Barrios  to  write  this  work  and  died 
very  shortly  after  its  completion.  The  Government  of 
Guatemala  made  generous  provision  for  his  widow. 

On  March  1st  the  National  Assembly  came  together  / 
in  accordance  with  the  decree  issued  on  February  1st. 

It  continued  in  session  for  two  months  and  issued 
twenty-three  decrees.  The  only  two  important  ones  deal 
with  formulating  a  complete  set  of  rules  to  govern  the 

of  the  large  place  he  occupies  in  the  life  of  the  country.  He 
might  be  called  the  Walter  Scott  of  Guatemala.  His  novels  de¬ 
picting  the  life  of  the  people  have  a  rare  literary  charm  and  his 
poetry  is  that  of  a  master.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  old  regime 
and  a  conservative  in  politics.  Barrios  in  this  case  as  in  so  many 
others  sought  to  enlist  the  services  of  his  enemies  instead  of  driving 
them  out  of  the  country.  So  he  put  Milla  to  work  on  a  history 
of  Central  America  which  has  become  a  standard  on  the  Colonial 
Period.  The  work  of  Milla  was  followed  by  several  volumes  of 
Agustin  Gomez  Carillo  finishing  up  the  Colonial  Period,  as  Milla 
only  brought  it  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  work 
of  Gomez  Carillo  was  followed  by  a  reprint  of  Marure,  and  then 
by  the  seven  monumental  volumes  of  Montufar,  which  bring  the 
history  of  Central  America  up  to  1858.  The  publication  of  this 
series  of  documents,  begun  by  Barrios  was  continued  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors  and  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  notable  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  science  of  historical  research  in 
Central  America. 

Now  that  we  are  writing  of  the  relation  of  Barrios  to  literature 
and  literary  men,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  case  further 
back  in  his  history.  Shortly  after  he  had  become  president,  he 
sent  young  Ishmael  Cerna,  nephew  of  the  former  President,  to 
prison  for  revolutionary  activity-  While  in  prison  young  Cerna 
asked  for  pen  and  ink  and  wrote  a  most  disdainful  poem  calling 
Barrios  every  imaginable  name  and  daring  him  to  take  his  life. 
Young  Cerna  sent  his  production  to  Barrios,  who  after  looking  it 
through,  ordered  the  prisoner  brought  before  him  and  told  him  to 
read  his  poem  aloud.  This  he  did  with  a  vibrating  voice.  “Those 
are  not  bad  verses,  my  lad,  ’  ’  said  Barrios.  ‘  ‘  Whether  they  be 
good  or  bad,  I  know  that  I  have  felt  then*,  ”  answered  Cerna. 
“Would  you  like  to  be  free? ’ ’  asked  Barrios.  “I  ask  nothing 
from  you,”  was  the  answer.  “Well,  go  free,”  said  Barrios, 
“history  will  do  me  justice  even  if  you  don’t.”  The  young  man 
went  out  and  soon  left  the  country,  a  voluntary  exile.  He  did  not 
return  until  after  the  death  of  Barrios  and  then  he  wrote  some 
additional  verses  which  he  recited  at  the  tomb  of  the  great  Be- 
former.  They  end  with  the  following  lines,  “Nor  can  I  forget 
that  in  thy  wild  abandon,  Thou  didst  desire  to  make  my  country 
greater,  And  in  the  name  of  my  beloved  country,  I  forgive  thee.” 
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deliberations  of  the  Assembly  itself,  and  authorizing 
the  President  to  deal  freely  with  the  matter  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  boundary  line  with  Mexico. 

An  order  issued  on  June  1st  set  a  precedent  which  has 
been  followed  ever  since,  making  the  postage  rate  for 
any  Central  American  country  the  same  as  the  rate  pre¬ 
vailing  for  local  service  within  the  country  where  the 
letter  is  mailed.  Barrios  took  this  step  for  Guatemala 
before  he  knew  whether  it  would  be  followed  by  the 
other  Central  American  countries.  This  law  and  a 
similar  one  in  regard  to  telegraph  rates,  decreed  by 
General  Orontes  on  July  11th  of  the  same  year,  have 
greatly  aided  in  binding  the  different  Central  American 
countries  together. 

Decree  277  was  issued  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  the 
rubber  tree.  It  offers  subsidies  under  certain  conditions 
to  those  who  will  undertake  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 

Decree  278  makes  the  port  of  Livingston  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard  a  free  port  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  in 
the  hope  of  aiding  immigration  and  commerce  and  so 
building  up  that  much-neglected  section  of  the  country. 
An  order  issued  June  15th  repeats  that  religious  pro¬ 
cessions  outside  the  temples  must  cease.3 

On  June  23rd  Barrios  called  don  Jose  Maria  Orontes 
to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  President  while  he 
was  to  be  absent  from  the  country.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  one  of  the  first  orders  of  Orontes  was  to 
suspend  the  accustomed  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Barrios  (July  19th)  until  a  week  later,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  presidential  family  was  in  mourning. 

Decree  280  deals  with  the  debt  owed  to  the  holders  of 
the  Government  bonds  or  the  so-called  “internal  debt.” 
As  we  have  already  noted,  this  debt  had  been  consoli¬ 
dated,  but  no  progress  had  been  made  in  paying  it  off 
and  even  interest  payments  were  getting  behind.  This 
decree  provided  that  the  exemption  from  military  serv¬ 
ice,  custom  duties,  back  debts  to  the  National  Treasury 

8  This  law,  in  spite  of  having  been  issued  often  and  repeated 

over  and  over  again,  is  not  enforced.  Today  a  small  fine  is  im¬ 
posed  which  amounts  to  a  license  fee  for  each  procession. 
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and  various  other  payments,  in  the  proportion  which  it 
stipulates,  may  be  made  by  means  of  these  internal 
bonds,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  rate  of  interest 
on  them  to  six  per  cent,  compromising  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  stamped  paper  and  fiscal  stamps 
to  the  payment  of  this  interest. 

Decree  281  promises  the  co-operation  of  Guatemala  in 
the  formation  of  the  Bolivar  Library,  to  be  founded  by 
Spanish- Americans  in  Paris  in  honor  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Simon  Bolivar.  Gua¬ 
temala  offers  to  contribute  with  two  copies  of  every  book, 
pamphlet  or  newspaper,  published  or  to  be  published  in 
the  country. 

Decree  282  provides  for  the  mapping  off  after  due  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Department  of  Isabal  into  sections4  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  description  and  subsequent  distribution  of  the 
land. 

Decree  283  resumes  diplomatic  relations  with  Costa 
Rica,  which  had  been  suspended  since  the  Palacios  revo¬ 
lution.5 

An  order  was  issued  on  September  25th  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  preserving  the  remains  of  archeological  interest 
which  abound  throughout  the  country.  It  prohibits  the 
movement  of  such  remains  by  individuals  without  Gov¬ 
ernment  consent  and  the  taking  out  of  the  country  of 
any  remnant  of  the  ancient  Indian  civilization.6 

Orders  issued  on  October  14th  and  16th  declare  two 
days  of  national  rejoicing  with  the  closing  of  all  public 
offices  and  business  houses  to  follow  immediately  upon 

4  If  such  a  law  were  possible  of  execution  today  it  would  be  a 
godsend,  for  all  land  titles  are  held  not  in  respect  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  land  in  certain  definite  sections  on  a  map,  but  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  neighbors  who  are  constantly  changing  Many  a  man  tiaa 
bought  a  perfectly  good  plantation  on  paper  only  to  discover  that 

such  a  place  does  not  exist,  and  many  another  has  found  that  he 
actually  possessed  double  the  amount  allowed  him  in  his  title. 

6  See  page  126. 

6  This  law  has  been  strictly  carried  out,  much  to  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  the  tourists.  A  recent  arrangement  creates  a  national 
museum  and  gives  permission  to  take  out  of  the  country  any  object 
already  sufficiently  represented  in  the  same.  See  page  201  (note). 
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the  return  of  General  Barrios  to  the  country,  and  that 
all  the  expenses  of  his  reception  are  to  he  met  by  the 
Government. 

On  November  7th  General  Orontes  issued  decree  284 
calling  the  National  Assembly  together  to  consider  the 
treaty  which  Barrios  had  arranged  with  Mexico.  The 
Assembly  gathered  on  December  1st  declared  itself  open, 
ordered  new  elections  to  fill  the  places  of  Rafael  Montu- 
far  (who  had  left  the  country  to  join  his  father,  Dr. 
Lorenzo  Montufar7)  and  Jose  Antonio  Salazar  who  had 
died.  By  the  time  these  elections  had  taken  place  it 
was  the  end  of  December  and  on  the  29th  the  Assembly 
solemnly  approved  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Barrios,  fix¬ 
ing  the  Mexican  frontier,8  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Barrios  for  his  efforts  and  adjourned. 

Up  to  this  time  Guatemala  had  had  no  cable  connec¬ 
tions,  but  on  December  4th  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  whereby  Guatemala  could  telegraph  all  cables  to 
La  Libertad  in  El  Salvador  where  a  cable  touched!6  _  On 
this  same  date  orders  were  given  and  financial  provision 
made  for  the  taking  of  a  census  of  the  children  of  school 
age  throughout  the  Republic. 

In  addition  to  the  above  items  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  horse  cars  were  installed  in  Guatemala  City  in 
1882. 10 

7  See  page  209. 

8  This  treaty  contains  seven  articles.  The  first  two  cover  the 
same  ground  as  the  first  three  articles  of  the  preliminary  agree¬ 
ment  (see  page  209).  Article  3  describes  the  boundary  line  by 
means  of  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  latitude  and  longitude,  etc. 
Article  4  makes  provision  for  a  double  commission  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  border.  Article  5  provides  that  all  private  property 
in  the  districts  affected  by  the  new  frontier  shall  remain  inviol¬ 
able  and  that  all  persons  may  choose  whether  they  remain  citizens 
of  their  former  country  or  accept  citizenship  in  the  country  m 
which  they  now  live.  Article  6  provides  a  term  of  six  months  to 
make  the  changes  of  authority  where  this  is  to  take  place,  and 
Article  7  provides  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  according  to 
the  law  of  each  country. 

9  This  arrangement  worked  out  disastrously  for  Guatemala  when 
she  was  at  war  with  El  Salvador,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

10  These  horse  cars  continued  to  function  until  the  earthquake 
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Even  in  this  reduced  form  the  minutia  of  Govern¬ 
ment  decrees  is  rather  tedious  reading.  It  is  doubly  so 
as  one  wades  through  the  lengthy  paragraphs  of  which  we 
give  only  the  briefest  possible  extract,  omitting  twenty 
items  for  every  one  we  mention.  But  the  character  of 
a  ruler  is  known  by  the  way  he  handles  all  these  details 
of  Government,  and  as  we  look  through  the  business  of 
the  second  half  of  the  year  1882  transacted  by  the 
Government  of  Guatemala,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
capable  man  at  the  helm.  Jose  Maria  Orontes  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  ashamed  of  as  we  look  over  his  record.  He  had 
a  way  of  combining  economy  and  efficiency  which  any 
ruler  might  covet,  and  though  he  issued  no  epoch-making 
decree  it  is  surprising  to  see  at  how  many  points  his 
orders  have  affected  the  subsequent  life  of  the  Republic 
in  a  helpful  and  constructive  way. 

Barrios  spent  the  months  of  November  and  December 
in  visiting  different  parts  of  Guatemala,  among  them  his 
old  home  town,  San  Lorenzo.  Everywhere  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiasm.  He  returned  to  Guatemala  City 
at  the  beginning  of  1883  and  took  over  the  reins  of 
Government  on  J anuary  5th.  ^ 

in  1917.  Guatemala  today  (1921)  presents  the  rare  spectacle  of 
being  a  capital  of  some  100,000  inhabitants  with  no  street  ears  of 
any  kind. 


A 

XXY 

The  Year  1883 

While  Barrios  was  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
President  Soto,  of  Honduras,  had  taken  up  the  matter 
of  Central  American  Union,  seeking  to  accomplish  it  m 
such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  Barrios  and  Guatemala  as 
decisive  factors.1  Even  before  taking  over  the  presi¬ 
dency  anew,  while  he  was  still  busy  visiting  the  towns 
of  the  Republic,2  Barrios  had  talked  with  Zaldivar  and 
written  to  Soto  in  regard  to  the  steps  proposed.  Barrios 
was  greatly  concerned.  The  fact  that  Soto  was  pro¬ 
moting  the  matter  of  Central  American  Union  nettled 
him,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
hand  in  1883  he  took  decisive  steps  to  give  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  union  a  turn  which  would  place  the  initiative 
in  his  own  power.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  sent  a 
special  commissioner  to  Zaldivar  in  El  Salvador,  who 
was  later  to  go  on  to  Honduras,  proposing  a  plan 
whereby  in  case  all  Central  America  could  not  be  united, 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and  El  Salvador  should  at  least  be 
joined  into  one  strong  state.3  Zaldivar,  at  this  time  quite 
subservient  to  Barrios  (for  his  efforts  were  primarily 
directed  to  breaking  up  Soto’s  plan  for  union),  agreed 
to  stand  behind  him.  Soto  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  so  in  view  of  the  initiative  he  had  taken,  so  Bar¬ 
rios  prepared  to  bring  special  pressure  to  bear,4  concen¬ 
trating  a  formidable  force  on  the  frontier  of  Honduras 
at  the  town  of  Escipulas,5  and  in  Chiquimula.  Soto 

1  See  Carta  dirigida  por  el  Doctor  Marco  A.  Soto  al  Senor 
Jeneral  Presidente  don  J.  Eufino  Barrios  y  Contestacion  a  ella, 
pages  21,  22.  We  shall  refer  to  this  pamphlet  in  future  as  Carta. 

2  See  Carta ,  page  24. 

3  See  Carta,  pages  18,  20. 

4  See  Carta,  pages  14-23. 

5  Escipulas  is  the  most  illustrious  shrine  between  Mexico  City  and 
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sought  to  enlist  the  aid  of  Nicaragua 6  but  obtained 
nothing  definite,  and  so  decided  that  wisdom  was  the 
better  part  of  valor  and  signed  the  agreement  Barrios 
laid  before  him.7  Realizing  that  his  situation  was 
very  precarious,  he  took  advantage  of  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  call  the  Congress  of  Honduras  together  and 
asked  permission  to  go  to  the  United  States  “to  receive 
much  needed  medical  attention.”  Having  obtained  the 
permission,  he  sold  out  everything  he  had  in  Honduras, 
except  some  mining  stocks,  and  betook  himself  and  his 
family  to  San  Francisco,  California.  From  this  safe 
refuge  he  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Barrios,8  making  him 
responsible  for  his  flight  and  offering  to  resign  the 
presidency  to  avoid  the  useless  shedding  of  blood,  for, 
he  said,  “My  heart  is  in  Honduras.”  Barrios  answered 
it  was  fortunate  Soto  had  left  his  heart  in  Honduras,  for 
he  had  taken  everything  else  out  of  the  country,  took 
all  the  credit  to  himself  for  having  made  him  President 
of  Honduras  and  sustained  him  in  the  position  for  the 
past  seven  years,  and  told  him  that  if  he  was  really  a 
man  he  had  better  return  and  die  at  his  post  instead  of 
running  away  with  all  the  riches  of  the  country.9  Bar¬ 
rios  used  his  influence  to  have  Luis  Bogran  named  Presi- 

South  America.  Its  famous  miraculous  image  is  tliat  of  “the 
black  Christ.”  The  image  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century 
and  was  apparently  made  with  the  object  of  winning  the  affection 
of  the  dark-skinned  natives.  This  object  has  been  realized  beyond 
all  expectations.  A  sumptuous  temple  has  been  raised  over 
the  image,  which  represents  Christ  on  the  Cross.  The  day  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Christ  of  Eseipulas  is  the  15th  of  January,  and 
Barrios  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  representatives  of  all 
Central  America  were  gathered  together  in  Eseipulas,  to  muster 
his  forces  at  this  very  place,  (only  8  or  10  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  Honduras)  to  make  his  threat  more  impressive, 

6  We  gather  this  from  a  statement  made  by  Barrios  in  his  answer 
to  Soto.  See  Carta,  page  11. 

7  Carta,  page  11. 

8  Soto  left  Honduras  in  May,  1883.  His  letter  to  Barrios  is 
dated  July  6th.  See  page  110,  note. 

8  See  Carta,  pages  9-16. 
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dent  of  Honduras  and  Soto  continued  to  live  on  his 
ample  income  in  San  Francisco.10 

On  February  22nd  Barrios  issued  a  call  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Guatemala  to  gather 
for  the  regular  session  (Decree  289).  This  session  lasted 
two  months  without  accomplishing  anything  worthy  of 
note,  aside  from  authorizing  the  Executive  to  attend  to 
all  the  business  of  Government  and  naming  don  Jose 
Maria  Orontes  as  first  and  don  Salvador  Arevalo  as 
second  Vice-President. 

On  March  13th  a  contract  was  let  whereby  the  capital 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  electric  light.11 

On  May  30th  a  School  for  Midwives  was  established 
as  a  dependence  of  the  General  Hospital,  the  course  to 
be  of  two  years’  duration. 

An  order  issued  June  2nd  provides  for  the  gathering 
of  an  exhibit  and  the  financing  of  the  same,  to  set  forth 
the  products  and  industries  of  the  Republic  of  Guate-„ 
mala  in  the  exposition  which  was  to  be  held  in  Boston.12 
On  the  same  date  provision  was  made  for  the  sending 
of  ten  young  men  to  study  abroad  each  year.  They 
were  to  be  chosen  from  the  different  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  to  specialize  in  such  arts  and  professions  as 
would  be  useful  to  their  country  when  they  returned. 

On  June  15th  a  decree  (No.  292)  was  issued  making 
vaccination  obligatory  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  and  containing  what  were  thought  to  be  effective 
provisions  for  carrying  it  out.13 

10  See  page  110,  note. 

11  The  contract  was  let  to  a  company  made  up  of  Europeans 
and  citizens  of  Guatemala. 

12  Don  Florentin  Souza,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Betalhuleu,  was 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  this  exhibition.  He  gave  a  glowing  re¬ 
port  of  the  success  of  his  mission  upon  his  return.  He  assures 
the  authorities  that  he  did  effective  advertising  for  Guatemala  and 
her  products,  and  mentions  the  high  tributes  paid  to  Guatemalan 
coffee,  sugar,  flour,  cocoa  beans,  woods,  etc.,  etc.  Three  medals 
and  four  diplomas  were  awarded  different  exhibitors. 

13  Even  today  the  authorities  find  it  necessary  to  employ  all 
sorts  of  devices  to  get  people  vaccinated.  Nobody  can  leave  the 
country  without  a  certificate  of  vaccination.  A  similar  certificate  is 
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The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Simon  Bolivar  (July 
24th)  was  declared  a  public  holiday,  first  for  the  schools 
of  the  country  and  later  for  all  citizens.  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  all  such  occasions  are  in  Guatemala,  with  great 
pomp  and  show.  Guatemala  sent  an  effigy  of  the  Libera¬ 
tor  to  Venezuela.  It  contained  the  coats-of-arms  of  the 
two  countries  interlaced.  Venezuela  sent  an  analogous 
present  to  Guatemala  and  congratulatory  messages  were 
interchanged.14 

On  July  12th  an  agreement  was  entered  into  whereby 
the  whole  water  system  of  Guatemala  City  was  handed 
over  to  a  private  concern  for  ten  years,  the  interested 
parties  making  themselves  responsible  for  the  installing 
of  filters,  pipes,  etc.  The  old  system,  inherited  from 
the  days  of  Spanish  domination,  was  quite  inadequate 
and  even  dangerous  to  health.  So  the  Government,  with 
so  many  other  obligations  to  meet,  thought  it  best  to 
hand  over  the  water  system  to  private  enterprise. 

On  July  4th  the  line  of  railway  uniting  the  port  of 
Champerico  on  the  Pacific  with  the  city  of  Retalhuleu 
was  inaugurated.  This  line  added  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  railroads  of  Guatemala,  and  has  since  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  Pan-American  system. 

Many  enterprises  were  aided  by  the  Government  of 
Barrios  during  the  year  1883.  Various  steamship  lines 
were  subsidized  in  one  way  or  another.  Immigration  was 
invited  and  at  least  two  promoters  of  the  same  were 

required  from  both  the  bride  and  groom  before  they  can  be  mar¬ 
ried.  Special  officers  are  placed  along  the  main  thoroughfares 
from  time  to  time,  who  take  all  unvaccinated  persons  (as  well  as 
the  vaccinated  ones  who  have  forgotten  to  bring  their  certificates 
along)  to  the  nearest  courthouse  to  be  inoculated  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  measures,  and  the  counsels  of 
Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  missionaries,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Guatemala  are  still  unvaecinated.  When  the  plague 
breaks  out  many  die  (especially  children)  and  many  more  are 
disfigured  with  pocks. 

14  The  President  of  Venezuela  was  Guzman  Blanco,  who,  in 
sending  his  congratulatory  message  to  Guatemala  describes  himself 
as  “illustrious  American,  Pacifier,  Regenerator  and  President  of 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela.”  Barrios,  whatever  his  faults, 
was  too  big  a  man  for  such  nonsense. 
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given  material  aid  in  their  projects.  Various  conces¬ 
sions  were  given  for  the  exploiting  of  mines  and  forests.  - 
A  promoter  who  wished  to  introduce  the-  tree  from  which 
quinine  is  extracted  was  paid-  handsomely  to  establish 
groves  of  the  same.18  Aid  was  even  offered  another  pro¬ 
moter  to  introduce  ostriches  into  the  country. 

But  the  principal  effort  of  Barrios  in  1883  for  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  country  was  directed  to  the  construction 
of  the  so-called  “Northern  Railway,  ”  which  was  to  unite 
Guatemala  City  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Decree  297 
(August  4th)  had  the  establishing  of  this  railway  espe¬ 
cially  in  view.  It  sets  forth  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  very 
liberal  concessions  offered  by  the  Government  to  private 
concerns,  it  had  been  so  far  impossible  to  find  a  foreign 
company  willing  to  undertake  the  project.  It  accord¬ 
ingly  calls  upon  the  people  of  Guatemala  to  undertake 
it  for  themselves.  It  orders  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country  who  is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  and  who 
receives  a  monthly  wage  of  eight  pesos  or  more,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  enterprise  by  the  purchase  of  at  least  one 
bond,  worth  forty  pesos,  payment  for  the  same  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  one  peso  every  three 
months.  It  also  requires  that  all  public  lands  within 
a  league  of  the  projected  line  be  sold,  not  for  cash,  but 
for  bonds  of  the  Northern  Railway,  and  creates  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  citizens  to  direct  the  work.  Within  a 
comparatively  short  time  the  committee  was  named,  the 
machinery  for  collecting  the  money  set  up  and  two  en¬ 
gineering  corps  put  into  the  field  to  survey  the  new  line. 
The  decree  to  which  we  have  referred  was  accompanied 
by  a  special  message  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic, 
inciting  them  to  aid  wholeheartedly  in  the  enterprise. 
Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  and  every  effort  bent  to 
carry  forward  the  new  project.16 

is  The  effort  to  introduce  the  quinine  tree  was  successful,  as 
the  numerous  trees  all  over  the  country  today  prove.  Though  the 
different  quinine  compounds  are  still  imported,  the  bark  of  the 
quinine  tree  is  used  effectively  by  the  Indians  to  combat  malarial 
fevers. 

i«  Even  the  Eepublic  of  Salvador  was  invited  to  co-operate. 
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Decree  298  (issued  August  25th)  permits  such  city 
governments  as  find  it  difficult  to  continue  their  corpo¬ 
rate  life  in  the  established  way,  to  dissolve ;  in  which 
case  the  Political  Chief  of  the  Department  in  which  they 
are  located  shall  name  a  functionary,  to  be  known  as 
Municipal  Judge,  who  shall  have  full  charge  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  town  and  be  responsible  to  the  Political 
Chief.  This  decree  brought  down  a  veritable  ram  of 
petitions  from  the  smaller  municipalities  to  be  dis- 
solved.17 

Decree  No.  299  calls  the  National  Assembly  together 
for  a  special  session  on  October  5th  to  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  proposal  made  to  arrange  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  from  the  tardiness  of  Guatemala  in  paying  in¬ 
terest  on  her  English  debt.  A  part  of  this  debt  had  been 
contracted  by  Carrera  in  1856,  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent,  and  the  rest  in  1869  by  Cerna  at  six  per  cent.  The 
proposal  upon  which  the  National  Assembly  was  called 
together  to  pass  had  been  elaborated  by  the  Minister  of 
Guatemala  to  England,  France  and  Germany,  don 
Crisanto  Medina,  acting  for  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
and  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Bouverie  acting  for  the  holders  of  the 
bonds.  The  proposal  was  to  lump  the  two  loans  into 
one  which  should  be  increased  by  fifteen  per  cent  in 
capital  to  cover  back  interest,  and  would  in  the  future 
bear  six  per  cent  interest  from  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
The  Republic  of  Guatemala  was  asked  to  pledge  its 
word  to  Great  Britain  that  it  would  designate  twenty 
per  cent  of  its  custom  receipts  to  the  payment  of  in- 

The  work  of  surveying  the  new  line  was  begun  on  October  25th 
and  was  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected.  The 
contract  for  the  first  sixty-two  miles  of  track  was  let  on  May  1, 
1884,  at  $30,000  a  mile  and  the  general  contract  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  line  was  let  on  May  8th  of  the  same  year.  The 
Company  having  failed  to  meet  the  conditions  stipulated,  this 
contract  was  declared  void  just  before  the  death  of  Barrios 
(February  25,  1885).  The  line  was  finally  finished,  not  by  the 
Guatemalan  Government  but  by  an  American  company. 

it  About  20  municipal  governments  asked  to  be  dissolved  before 
the  end  of  1883,  This  decree  was  really  a  step  in  the  line  of 
efficiency. 
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terest  on  this  debt  and  to  the  formation  of  a  sinking  fund 
which  should  be  used  to  gradually  pay  off  the  principal. 

This  proposal  had  been  agreed  upon  in  London  on 
December  12,  1882,  but  was  ignored  at  the  regular  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  evidently  hoped  that  in 
this  way  it  might  be  forgotten.  Strong  diplomatic  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  to  bear  on  Barrios,  however,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  call  this  special  session.  This  debt 
had  already  caused  a  good  many  international  complica¬ 
tions  and  was  destined  to  cause  several  more.18 

The  Assembly  came  together  in  obedience  to  the  call 
of  Barrios  on  October  5th  and  eight  days  later  decided 
that  the  proposal  as  presented  could  not  be  accepted,  but 
asked  the  Executive  to  continue  his  efforts  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  arrangement.  This  was  of  course  just  an¬ 
other  way  of  trying  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  payment 
as  long  as  possible. 

Before  adjourning,  the  Assembly  issued  a  law  author¬ 
izing  the  President  to  expel  at  his  discretion  any  per¬ 
nicious  foreigner  whom  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
required  transported  to  other  climes.19 

On  October  9th  the  ritual  for  the  solemnization  of  the 
Civil  Marriage  Ceremony  was  definitely  fixed  by  law.20 

18  Even  today  this  debt  is  frequently  mentioned.  The  presence 
of  British  gunboats  in  Guatemalan  waters  and  some  functioning 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  induced  later  Guatemalan  Governments  to 
provide  for  the  cancellation  of  the  debt  by  a  special  exportation 
tax  on  coffee.  During  the  “reign”  of  Cabrera  the  debt  was 
materially  reduced  and  it  is  asserted  that  he  himself  bought  up 
most  of  the  remaining  bonds. 

19  As  to  the  motives  of  this  decree  the  only  thing  we  have 
been  able  to  find  is  the  following  paragraph  which  we  copy  ver¬ 
batim  from  Benacimiento  (August  18,  1885),  “If  at  any  time 
Barrios  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  purposes  by  means  of  the 
courts,  as  happened  under  exceptional  circumstances, .  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  issue  special  laws  which  he  made  retroactive,  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  ease  of  a  special  cause  of  the  ex-French  citizen, 
Eugene  Laprade,  for  whom  the  law  of  October  13,  1883,  in  regard 
to  the  expulsion  of  pernicious  foreigners,  was  expressly  framed. 

20  This  ritual,  which  includes  the  reading  of  the  articles  of  the 
law  which  affect  the  married  state  and  a  very  grandiloquent 
harangue,  setting  forth  the  object,  joys,  trials,  duties,  etc.,  etc. 
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On  October  19th  the  Government  Industrial  School 
was  sold  to  a  private  individual  to  be  conducted  by  him 
for  fifteen  years. 

Decree  No.  301  (December  28th)  sets  forth  the  method 
of  organization  to  be  followed  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Judiciary  Department  of  the  Government.21 

of  married  life,  is  still  used,  though  we  have  noticed  that  occa¬ 
sionally  a  very  busy  functionary  may  omit  the  harangue. 

21  The  President  of  the  Judiciary  is  to  be  elected  by  popular 
vote  of  all  male  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  magistrates  and 
prosecuting  attorneys  are  to  be  named  in  the  same  way.  Twenty 
magistrates  are  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years  along  with 
4  prosecuting  attorneys.  The  national  assembly  has  the  task  of 
assigning  these  officials  to  the  different  judicial  districts  of  which 
the  Republic  is  composed. 


XXVI 


Details  op  Government  Concluded 

The  Government  of  Barrios  had  from  the  first  been 
very  generous  in  sustaining  popular  education. .  The 
last  year  of  its  existence  was  quite  as  geneious,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  first  in  this  respect.  Many  new' schools 
were  established  and  many  that  were  already  in  existence 
were  aided  with  new  subsidies.  Even  private  schools 
received  regular  monthly  allowances  from  theu  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  asking. "  A  physician  was  provided  in  1884, 
whose  exclusive  work  it  was  to  visit  the  schools  of 
Guatemala  City,  see  that  the  laws  of  hygiene  were  re¬ 
spected  and  the  children  given  the  needed  counsel  and 
aid  for  their  physical  development.  In  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  schools  we  should  mention  decree  No.  314, 
which  required  a  knowledge  of  English  and  French  in 
order  to  acquire  any  professional  title.  This  decree 
alarmed  the  students  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
marched  all  the  way  from  Guatemala  City  to  Escuintla, 
where  Barrios  was  spending  a  few  days  at  the  time,  in 
order  to  protest,  and  apparently  succeeded  in  getting 
the  decree  withdrawn.1 

Considering  the  opera  as  a  means  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion,  the  government  of  Barrios  contracted  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  an  Opera  Company  to  Guatemala  City,  subsidized 
the  same  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
arranged  for  its  return  the  following  year. 

The  year  1884  witnessed  the  establishing  of  several 
new  weekly  papers  in  the  departments  with  the  aid  of 
monthly  sums  from  the  National  Treasury. . 

The  traditional  policy  of  aiding  agriculture,  industry 
afifd  all  xiew  enterprises  was  followed  out,  as  many  con¬ 
crete  examples  might  be  cited  to  prove.  The  Govern- 

i  See  Carranza,  page  73. 
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ment  accepted  the  invitation  sent  by  the  organizers  of 
the  Cotton  Centenary  Exposition  and  Congress  in  New 
Orleans,  through  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  represented  in  the  same,  and  named  Mr. 
W.  S.  Forsyth  to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Re¬ 
public  in  this  Exposition. 

Two  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  first  gathered  together  in  1884  on  March 
1st,  continued  in  session  for  two  months  and  issued 
twenty  decrees.  As  usual  most  of  them  were  by  way 
of  routine  business  and  of  little  consequence  and  less 
interest.  Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  con¬ 
taining  thirty-eight  articles.  This  replaced  a  former 
treaty  ratified  in  1875  and  contains  the  usual  items  of 
such  a  document  drawn  up  between  Central  American 
states,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  really  one  nation,  that 
they  hope  to  be  soon  organically  united,  that  the  citizens 
of  one,  while  residing  in  the  other,  shall  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  nationals  and  at  the  same  time 
be  exonerated  from  such  unpleasant  duties  as  bearing 
arms,  contributing  to  forced  loans,  etc.,  etc.  The  treaty 
further  pledges  the  high  contracting  parties  to  pursue 
a  unified  foreign  policy,  to  a  defensive  alliance  against 
foreign  aggression  as  well  as  the  attacks  of  other  Central 
American  states,  free  interchange  of  the  products  of 
each  country  and  the  extradition  of  criminals,  though 
not  of  political  offenders.  An  agreement  made  in  Paris 
on  March  20,  1883,  by  representatives  of  Belgium, 
Brazil,  France,  Guatemala,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal 
Salvador,  Servia,  Spain  and  Switzerland,  to  protect  the 
industries,  commerce,  patents,  etc.,  of  the  nationals  of 
each  in  all  the  rest,  was  also  duly  ratified.  Aside  from 
these  two  acts  the  Assembly  of  1884  did  nothing  but 
approve  all  the  dispositions  of  the  Executive  for  the  year 
past  and  the  budget  of  the  same  for  the  year  to  come, 
instructing  him  to  use  such  means  as  he  saw  fit  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  funds  to  make  up  the  probable  deficit.  He  was 
also  authorized  to  make  such  laws  as  he  saw  fit  in 
nearly  every  department  of  Government  during  the  re- 
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cess  of  the  Legislature.  Alexander  Sinibaldi  was  named 
first  Vice-President  and  Manuel  Lisandro  Barillas  sec¬ 
ond  Vice-President,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned. 

The  Assembly  of  1885,  in  addition  to  approving  the 
decree  of  Barrios  which  established  Central  American 
Union  (a  decree  which  it  revoked  within  less  than  a 
month  after  it  had  been  issued),  took  up  the  matter  of 
the  payment  of  the  English  debt  which  it  had  so  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  a  year  and  a  half  before.2  It  now  gave 
its  approval  to  care  for  the  unpaid  interest  by  an  ap¬ 
proximate  increase  in  principal  of  thirty  per  cent  and 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  gradual 
cancellation  of  the  bonds  with  twenty-seven  per  cent  of 
its  customs  receipts.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
proposal  rejected  by  the  extra  session  of  the  Assembly 
in  1883  had  required  only  15  per  cent  increase  in  prin¬ 
cipal  and  20  per  cent  of  the  customs  receipts.)  Thus 
did  the  counselors  of  Guatemala  better  matters  by  wait¬ 
ing  a  year  and  a  half !  The  convention  of  Paris  which 
drew  up  seventeen  articles  on  March  14,  1884,  to  protect 
submarine  cables,  was  duly  approved  by  the  Assembly 
on  March  10,  1885.  General  Luis  Bogran,  President  of 

Honduras,  was  declared  “Well  deserving  of  the  Father- 
nd,”  for  his  attitude  in  sustaining  the  proclamation 
of  Barrios  which  established  Central  American  Union. 
After  placing  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  welfare 
in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Military  Chief  of  Central 
America,  the  Assembly  adjourned  on  March  9th. 

Laws  worth  mentioning  which  were  issued  by  the 
Executive  during  the  period  we  are  considering  are  as 
follows :  Decree  No.  302  provided  for  a  Municipal  Pro¬ 
curator  in  those  towns  which  had  elected  to  give  up  their 
former  organization  and  accept  a  Municipal  Judge.3 
This  Procurator  was  to  serve  without  remuneration  and 
to  exercise  the  functions  which  had  fallen  to  the 
“Syndic”  under  the  old  organization.4  Decree  No.  304 

2  See  pages  228,  229. 

3  See  page  228. 

4  See  page  201,  note. 
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(January  27th)  is  aimed  to  simplify  and  expedite  the 
expropriation  of  private  properties  for  the  building  of 
railways.  The  clauses  of  this  decree  practically  give  the 
Government  the  right  to  confiscate  any  private  property 
which  is  needed  for  a  railway  line.  Decree  No.  316 
modifies  the  Penal  Code  in  twenty-two  points  which 
Barrios  declared  to  be  urgent.  It  states  that  these  are 
only  urgent  preliminary  measures  and  that  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  Code  must  follow  in  accordance  with  in¬ 
structions  given  the  Executive  by  the  Assembly. 

An  order  given  on  July  9th  (and  still  valid)  requires 
all  priests  to  refrain  from  baptizing  children  whose 
parents  do  not  first  present  the  certificate  o^the  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  failure  to  observe  this  order  being 
punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment.  Another  order 
requires  all  priests  to  certify  to  any  event  recorded  on 
the  books  of  the  parish  of  which  they  are  in  charge,  at 
a  maximum  price  of  one  peso,  failure  to  do  so  being  also 
punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Ocos  having  fallen  to  Guatemala  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  boundary  line  with  Mexico,  it  was  declared  a  port 
of  entry  for  merchandise  on  August  16,  1884.  A  conces¬ 
sion  was  given  to  an  American  Company  to  build  a 
railway  from  Coban  to  a  convenient  point  on  the  River 
Polochic.5 

The  year  1884  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first  loco¬ 
motive  in  Guatemala  City,  the  line  from  the  Pacific 
having  finally  reached  the  capital.  Carranza  states  that 
this  occurred  on  July  19th,  the  birthday  of  Barrios,  and 
that  the  day  ‘  ‘  was  celebrated  with  a  great  popular  festi¬ 
val,  in  honor  of  these  two  great  events.  It  is  said  that 
Barrios,  standing  beside  the  engineer  in  his  cab,  seemed 
to  be  explaining  to  the  multitude  what  a  great  triumph 
of  civilization  this  was.  ’  ’  6  The  line  was  officially  opened 
to  the  public  on  September  15th,  with  special  festivities 

5  This  line  was  finally  finished  by  a  German  Company  of  which 
it  became  the  property.  When  Guatemala  entered  the  World  War 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  this  railway  was  taken  away  from  its 
German  owners  and  nationalized.  It  has  since  been  returned. 

6  See  Carranza,  page  71. 
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to  which  Barrios  had  invited  all  of  the  Presidents  of 
Central  America.  Those  of  Salvador  and  Honduras 
were  present  in  person  and  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Kica  sent  their  personal  representatives.  The  service 
of  the  line  was,  however,  far  from  satisfactory  at  the 
beginning.  There  were  frequent  wrecks  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  Government  wrote  a  very  serious 
letter  to  the  Company,  explaining  that  if  the  service 
were  not  made  safer  and  more  regular,  within  a  very 
short  time,  it  would  have  to  revoke  the  charter. 

The  year  1884  also  marks  the  granting  of  a  concession 
to  install  a  telephone  system  in  Guatemala  City,  a  project 
which  in  spite  of  various  unexpected  delays  was  finally 
carried  out.  'Another  order  worthy  of  mention  removed 
all  duties  from  quinine  in  view  of  its  being  so  essential 
to  the  laboring  classes,  who  without  it  were  the  constant 
victims  of  malaria. 

The  internal  debt  required  attention  again,  and  in 
decM  No.'  310  (issued  on  October  29th)  Barrios  sought 
to  arrange  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  gradual  can¬ 
cellation  of  principal  (a  certain  number  of  bonds  chosen 
by  lot,  to  be  cancelled  each  month).  Decree  No.  312  is 
the  annual  new  law  governing  the  matter  of  public 'in¬ 
struction. 

Many  pages  of  the  laws  of  1884  are  dedicated  to  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  part  of  Barrios  and  his  Government  tov, 
regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  licensing  saloons  was  abolished  only  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  again  very  shortly.  The  constant  frauds  of  the 
liquor  manufacturers  and  sellers  and  the  constant  activi-  s 
ties  of  the  “moonshiners”  kept  Barrios  worried,  and 
he  was  constantly  devising  plans  to  outwit  them  that 
were  signally  Unsuccessful. 

Two  serious  attempts  were  made  to  overthrow  Barrios 
during  the  year.  We  say  two,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  mystery  about  the  first  of  these  attempts,  the  so-called 
“bomb”  of  April  13th.  According  to  the  friends  of 
Barrios,  an  explosive  bomb  was  thrown  at  him  as  he 
took  the  air  with  his  Minister,  Barrundia,  in  front  of 
the  National  Theater.  The  version  of  the  affair  given 
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by  the  enemies  of  Barrios  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by 
quoting  a  few  sentences  from  Benacivuiento  for  August 
22nd :  ‘  ‘  Barrios  was  walking  in  the  park  in  front  of 
the  Theater  of  Guatemala  accompanied  only  by  his  Min¬ 
ister  of  War,  don  Jose  Martin  Barrundia,  on  the  evening 
of  April  13,  1884,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  bomb  ex¬ 
ploded,  causing  insignificant  wounds  to  both  of  these 
persons.  Behold  the  first  act  of  the  comedy.  Santos 
Soto  and  his  two  sons,  Jesus  and  Abraham,  along  with 
Jose  Escobar  and  Sebastian  Macal  were  arrested.  _  (Jose 
Maria  Samayoa  was  also  sought  for.)  An  examination 
of  the  bomb  seemed  to  declare  death  from  all  sides.  A 
hand  was  painted  on  its  bottom  with  the  index  finger 
pointing  to  the  word  “nihil”  and  in  the  center  other 
threatening  words,  “black”  and  “others  to  follow.” 
The  testimony  of  a  deaf-mute  was  sufficient  to  condemn 
three  of  these  men  to  death  and  two  to  ten  years’  im¬ 
prisonment.  This  sentence  was  the  second  act  of  the 
comedy.  After  the  courts  had  condemned  these  men  to 
death  they  were  dressed  in  hoods  and  black  tunics  on 
which  white  skulls  were  painted,  and  in  this  costume 
they  were  exhibited  to  the  public.  Everybody  shuddered 
and  expected  the  executions  to  take  place  at  once.  But 
no  such  luck.7  Instead,  Barrios  goes  to  the  prison,  takes 
Santos  Soto  home  with  him  and  has  him  eat  at  his  own 
table.  Le  Boi  s’ amuse.” 

Against  this  version  Carranza  protests  that  Barrios, 
whatever  else  he  was,  never  ceased  to  be  a  brave  and 
valiant  soldier  and  that  such  a  farce  is  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  his  character.  In  view  of  the  practical 

7  It  seems  that  the  executions  had  been  planned  for  the  30th 
of  June  in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  Revolution,  but 
were  delayed  because  the  ministers  of  Barries  were  divided  on  the 
matter,  three  favoring  and  three  opposing  them.  It  was  then 
planned  to  solemnize  the  President’s  birthday,  but  before  that 
time  had  arrived  Barrios  set  them  all  free  on  the  4th  of  July  in 
honor  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States.  Two  men,  Bulnes 
and  Porres  by  name,  were  beaten  to  death,  however,  because  they 
would  not  give  testimony  against  Jose  Maria  Samayoa. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  bomb  is  shrouded  in  mystery  to  this 
day.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  all  worked  up  by 
Barrios  himself  to  wreak  vengeance  on  Jose  Maria  Samayoa. 
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jokes  we  have  recorded  and  many  others  which  we  have 
not,  we  can  leave  this  to  the  reader’s  own  judgment. 
Whether  Barrios  had  the  bomb  exploded  or  whether  it 
was  the  work  of  his  enemies,  the  fact  is  that  a  bomb 
did  explode  near  Barrios  and  Barrundia  and  that  this 
fact  called  forth  a  great  public  manifestation  against 
all  the  enemies  of  Barrios  on  the  part  of  the  press,  the 
Assembly  and  the  public  in  general. 

The  other  attempt  was  beyond  all  doubt  a  real  one. 
It  occurred  on  September  10th  when  about  one  hundred 
men  under  the  command  of  Ramon  Uriarte,  well  armed 
with  Remingtons,  entered  the  Republic  from  Mexico, 
taking  the  town  of  Malacatan  and  the  plantation,  San 
Isidro.  An  energetic  protest  was  lodged  with  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Minister  for  allowing  the  organization  of  this  force 
in  that  territory  and  Barrios  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
action  to  direct  the  operations  in  person  and  so  quash 
the  rebellion.  But  the  invaders  had  already  been  driven 
out  of  the  country  when  he  reached  San  Marcos,  and 
he  was  able  to  return  by  way  of  Retalhuleu,  where  the 
Presidents  of  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  were  waiting 
for  him  to  accompany  them  to  the  formal  opening  of 
the  railway  to  which  we  have  referred. 
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Events  Leading  to  the  Decree  op 
February  28,  1885 

As  one  reads  through  the  laws  of  Guatemala  from 
1871  to  1885,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  coherent 
movement  toward  the  Union  of  the  five  Republics  of 
Central  America  into  one  common  body,  amid  all  the 
jumble  of  the  details  of  Government  arranged  in  their 
chronological  order.  There  is  scarcely  a  mention  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  union  and  practically  no  step  taken 
toward  its  realization.  So  the  decree  which  establishes 
it,  coming  as  it  does  spliced  in  between  an  order  to 
cancel  the  contract  with  Lyman  and  Gordon  for  the 
construction  of  the  Northern  Railroad,  and  an  order 
creating  a  new  professorship  at  fifteen  pesos  a  month  in 
the  public  school  of  the  town  of  Sanarate,  falls  like  a 
thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Its  effect  upon  Guate¬ 
mala  and  the  other  Central  American  Republics  might 
be  described  as  electrical.1 

But  the  decree  was  not  without  its  antecedents,  eveji 
though  these  are  not  apparent  in  the  list  of  official  de¬ 
crees.  The  fact  that  these  antecedents  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  official  documents  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
investigator,  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  the  historical 
background  of  the  decree.  We  can  only  do  what  the 
materials  at  hand  permit  toward  the  reconstruction  of 
this  background. 

i  The  only  preparation  of  public  opinion  through  the  press 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  that  of  the  publication  in  the 
Diario  'de  Centro  America  in  an  issue  of  1884  of  an  extensive  poem 
written  by  Buben  Dario  (then  a  very  young  man,  later  one  of  the 
most  famous  Latin-American  poets),  in  Leon,  Nicaragua,  in 
December,  1883.  He  cites  all  the  heroes  of  the  Cause  of  Union 
and  calls  upon  Barrios  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  and  restore 
Central  American  Union. 
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Ever  since  the  original  Federation  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  States  was  dissolved  in  1839,  its  reconstruction  had 
been  the  dream  of  all  Central  American  patriots.  This 
dream,  this  ideal,  this  hope,  had  been  the  one  clear  eddy 
in  all  the  muddy  political  waters  of  these  countries. 
Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  establish  the  Union 
ar^w,  and  it  actually  had  an  ephemeral  existence  of 
a' month  or  two  on  several  different  occasions.2 

Barrios  had  been  thinking  about  Central  American 
Union  from  the  first,  and  in  his  recorded  conversations  3 
there  are  occasional  references  to  the  matter,  from  the 
time  he  first  became  President  on  to  the  time  that  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Central  America  he 
hoped  to  restore.  However,  Union  was  not  anything 
like  as  much  in  his  thoughts  as  were  anti-clerical  meas¬ 
ures,  public  education  and  material  improvements  for 
his  own  country.  We  have  already  seen  that  on  oc¬ 
casion  he  could  make  light  of  the  thought4  of  such  a 
Union  in  his  lifetime,  though  Meza  assures  us5  that  at 

2  The  first  attempt  to  restore  the  Union  was  made  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  Chinandega,  in  1842,  and  was  subscribed  to  by  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador.  This  Union  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  1844.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  1849  culminating 
in  a  Constitution  which  was  presented  to  the  States  for  ratification 
in  1852.  As  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  refused  to  ratify,  this 
attempt  proved  fruitless.  An  attempt  in  1898  was  almost  suc¬ 
cessful  but  a  revolution  in  Salvador  upset  the  whole  affair.  In 
1921  Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Honduras  united,  forming  and 
ratifying  a  Constitution  and  recognizing  the  Federal  Government 
thus  created  for  over  a  month.  A  revolution  in  Guatemala  in 
December  of  this  same  year  upset  this  attempt. 

3  Meza  cites  the  following  among  other  expressions  of  Barrios : 
“I  have  no  desire  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Carrera  and  become 
a  Life-President,  but  if  I  could  leave  a  worthy  and  united  country 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America,  I  would  consider  myself 
happy.”  “Let  us  make  a  real  country  for  our  children  or  dis¬ 
appear.  I  have  nothing  to  live  for  but  the  Union.  When  this 
Fatherland  is  formed  I  shall  retire  to  private  life.”  “We  shall 
never  be  a  great  country  until  we  are  a  united  country,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  financial  resources,  with  a  navy  on  both  seas  and  an  army 
capable  of  meeting  our  most  powerful  neighbor.” 

4  See  page  157  of  this  work. 

b  See  Meza,  page  30. 
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the  same  time  that  he  uttered  this  doubt  he  was  entering 
into  a  private  agreement  to  carry  out  the  project  with 
Zaldivar,  whom  he  placed  in  the  Presidency  of  Salvador 
on  condition  of  his  co-operating  to  this  end,  and  with 
Maximo  Jerez,  a  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  Nicaragua. 

Barrios  was  at  all  times  impulsive.  He  did  not  have 
the  patience  to  work  toward  the  realization  of  an  ideal, 
step  by  step.  If  a  thing  could  not  be  done  at  once,  he 
was  inclined  to  leave  it  undone.  So  the  fact  that  he 
took  no  definite  steps  to  realize  Central  American  Union 
during  the  early  years  of  his  presidency  is  proof  enough 
that  he  did  not  lose  much  sleep  worrying  about  it. 

However,  after  his  return  from  Europe,  he  seems  to 
have  kept  the  matter  of  Union  pretty  consistently  before 
him.  Psychologically  this  was  natural.  His  trip  had 
helped  him  to  realize  as  he  would  never  have  realized 
before  how  insignificant  his  country  appeared  in  the 
world  of  nations.  The  success  of  Bismarck  and  Cavour 
in  similar  enterprises  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
everyone,  and  Barrios  could  not  help  but  be  spurred 
on  by  their  success.  Then,  too,  his  active  mind  sought 
something  new  to  occupy  it  constantly.  In  Guatemala 
he  had  accomplished  all  there  was  for  him  to  do  (unless 
he  should  apply  himself  to  paying  off  the  debts  of  the 
country,  a  task,  alas,  not  to  be  accomplished  with  a  dash 
of  his  pen,  or  a  charge  of  his  favorite  regiment).  If 
he  was  not  to  stagnate  in  the  tedious  round  of  official 
duties  in  Guatemala,  he  must  find  a  larger  sphere  of 
action,  and  Central  American  Union  offered  the  one  and 
only  outlet  for  his  pent-up  energy. 

As  we  have  seen,6  Soto  had  launched  a  plan  for  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Union  on  his  own  initiative,  while  Bar¬ 
rios  was  away  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
counter  propositions  of  Barrios  may  "have  had  as  their 
chief  motive  the  overthrow  of  the  plan  of  Soto,  but  they 
served  as  a  beginning  of  the  efforts  directed  to  the  end 
of  establishing  Union.  From  this  time  on  Barrios 
brought  much  pressure  to  bear  on  Zaldivar,  who  con- 

6  See  page  223. 
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stantly  sought  to  evade  the  issue,  either  from  motives  of 
personal  ambition  or  because  he  was  sincerely  afraid  he 
could  not  carry  public  opinion  with  him  if  he  entered 
into  league  with  Barrios.  In  any  case  he  always  had 
an  excuse  ready.  Perhaps  it  was  that  the  other  states 
should  be  consulted  or  that  a  revolution  was  about  to 
break  out,  or  that  a  fort  had  burned  down,  or  that  public 
opinion  was  not  sufficiently  prepared.  Finally,  when 
he  was  unable  to  stand  the  pressure  any  longer,  he 
decided  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  Barrios  and  asked 
leave  of  the  Assembly  of  Salvador  to  spend  a  few  months 
in  Europe,  promising  Barrios  that  upon  his  return  he 
would  give  the  matter  of  Union  his  undivided  attention. 
He  returned  in  August,  1884. 

Mention  has  been  made  7  of  the  presence  of  President 
Zaldivar  of  Salvador  and  President  Bogran  of  Hon¬ 
duras  at  the  inauguration  of  the  railway  connecting 
the  Port  of  San  Jose  with  Guatemala  City  (September 
15,  1884).  We  have  also  referred  to  the  revolution 
which  broke  out  in  western  Guatemala  and  to  the  fact 
that  Barrios  met  the  visiting  Presidents  at  Retalhuleu 
on  his  return  after  quelling  the  rebellion.8  But  the 
opening  of  the  railway  to  general  traffic  was  only  a 
pretext  for  the  coming  of  these  Presidents.  The  real 
object  of  their  visit  was  the  formation  of  definite  plans 
for  the  realization  of  Central  American  Union. 

The  attitude  of  Zaldivar  had  made  Barrios  very  dis¬ 
trustful  of  him  and  according  to  Meza,  who  formed  part 
of  the  party,  the  latter  treated  the  former  very  coolly 
when  they  met  in  Retalhuleu.  Zaldivar,  who  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  all  the  wiles  of  diplomacy,  sought  in  every 
way  to  dissolve  the  mistrust  Barrios  showed  toward 
him,  culminating  these  efforts  by  offering  the  following 
toast  at  a  general  banquet  in  Guatemala  City :  ‘  General 
Barrios,  the  moment  of  trial  has  come.  We  are  here  to 
faithfully  fulfill  the  word  pledged  and  the  arrangements 
made  when  first  I  received  the  presidency.  Now  every- 

7  See  page  235. 

8  See  page  237. 
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thing  depends  on  you.  I  hope  we  may  all  proceed  with 
the  work  as  of  one  accord,  and  only  desire  that  you  may 
treat  me  with  your  usual  confidence  and  cordiality,  know¬ 
ing  that  whatever  future  eventualities  may  be,  I  am 
and  have  been  your  best  friend,  and  that  we  shall  suffer 
the  same  fate  together.”9  The  Presidents  remained  in 
Guatemala  City  six  days,  and  when  they  returned  to 
their  respective  capitals,  a  provisional  plan  of  Union 
had  been  definitely  settled  upon.10 

On  February  28th  the  famous  decree  declaring  the 
Union  of  Central  America  into  one  State  was  issued.11  It 
sums  up  the  reasons  for  the  Union  which  all  Central 
American  statesmen  have  so  often  reviewed  for  the  last 
eighty  years.  Divided  we  shall  struggle  in  vain  to  gain 
the  respect  of  the  other  larger  and  better  organized 

8  See  Meza,  page  35. 

10  Meza  tells  of  a  private  interview  which  he  had  with  Barrios 
a,t  this  time.  The  President  asked  him,  ‘‘Well,  what  are  you 
liberals  in  Salvador  thinking  about  just  now?  For  my  part,  my 
only  thought  is  of  Union.  Do  you  think  the  others  will  follow 
me?”  “I  think  so,”  answered  Meza.  ‘‘And  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  ’  ’  said  Barrios,  ‘  ‘  what  will  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
carrying  out  the  project?  For  the  time  to  act  is  now.”  Meza 
set  forth  his  theory  that  since  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824 
had  never  been  annulled  by  a  legally  capable  power,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  for  a  group  of  Central  Americans  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  and  declare  it  valid,  name  a  President  and  Vice-President 
and  set  out  to  establish  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  obedience 
to  its  authorities  by  force.  Barrios  did  not  have  much  confidence 
in  a  federal  system  for  Central  America,  but  he  told  Meza  to 
try  out  the  scheme  gathering  men  sympathetic  with  the  idea  from 
all  parts  of  Central  America,  in  Jutiapa,  where  he  offered  to  place 
$50,000  for  preliminary  expenses.  In  accordance  with  this  plan, 
Meza  and  his  friends  decided  to  send  Dr.  Zelaya  to  prepare 
public  opinion  in  the  other  Central  American  States,  but  as  he 
had  not  been  present  at  the  interview  with  Barrios  above  men¬ 
tioned  he  thought  that  he  had  better  be  ^ure  of  the  President  of 
Guatemala.  Upon  arriving  in  Guatemala  City  he  discovered  that 
Barrios  was  working  out  another  plan,  and  was  going  to  declare 
the  Union  on  his  own  account.  Meza  and  his  friends  gave  up  their 
plan  accordingly  and  most  of  them  went  to  Guatemala  to  join 
Barrios,  and  were  there  when  the  decree  of  February  28th  was 
issued. 

11  This  decree  was  redacted,  according  to  Meza,  by  Father 
Angel  Maria  Arroyo,  the  bosom  friend  of  Barrios. 
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nations  of  the  earth;  the  idea  of  Central  American 
Union  has  sprung  into  life  anew,  and  the  people  of  the 
different  States  interested  are  ready  to  respond  to  it. 
Guatemala  being  the  most  important  State  in  the  old 
federation  ought  to  take  the  initiative,  and  her  President 
has  a  very  special  responsibility  resting  upon  him  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  end  the  present  disastrous  state  of 
affairs.  The  step  he  is  taking  is  not  taken  alone,  but 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  many  persons  in  the 
other  republics.  The  new  republic  is  to  be  unitary. 
Barrios  is  to  be  provisional  President  until  a  convention 
can  gather  on  May  1st  to  form  the  constitution  of  the 
new  State,  arrange  the  details  as  to  the  election  of  a 
President,  and  designate  the  place  which  is  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  united  Republic.  Any  person  who 
opposes  the  Union  as  projected  will  be  considered  a 
traitor,  incapacitated  to  hold  office,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  his  acts.  Guate¬ 
mala  will  aid  any  town  which  declares  for  Union  against 
those  who  oppose  it.  Military  men  who  stand  behind 
the  Union  will  be  given  the  next  highest  grade,  or  if 
they  have  reached  the  top,  will  be  awarded  a  gold  medal 
bearing  an  appropriate  inscription  setting  forth  their 
merits.  Special  rewards  are  offered  for  acts  of  notable 
valor.  The  Union  flag  is  described.  All  treaties,  loans, 
domestic  or  foreign,  etc.,  which  the  individual  states  of 
Central  America  might  make  after  the  issuance  of  this 
decree  are  to  be  null  and  void.  The  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  is  to  have  charge  of  acquainting  the  National 
Assembly  of  Guatemala,  the  other  states  of  Central 
America,  and  the  Governments  of  Europe  and  America 
with  the  decree.  The  Minister  of  Government  and 
Justice  is  to  arrange  for  the  gathering  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Central  American  States,  and  the  Minister 
of  War  is  to  have  charge  of  the  rest  of  the  details  of 
the  decree  which  require  execution.  The  decree  is  signed 
by  all  the  ministers  of  Barrios,  whose  signatures  follow 
immediately  upon  his  own. 

The  decree  was  drawn  up  in  its  final  form  by  Father 
Angel  Maria  Arroyo,  who,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
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was  the  bosom  friend  of  Barrios  even  when  his  anti¬ 
clerical  rage  was  at  its  height.  It  was,  of  course,  im¬ 
mediately  approved  by  the  National  Assembly.  Not 
only  that,  but  Father  Arroyo  was  able  to  get  it  approved 
by  the  clergy  of  Guatemala,  who  also  signed  a  document 
calling  upon  the  States  of  Central  America  to  unite. . 

The  decree  establishing  Central  American  Union 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  throughout  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala,  and  a  veritable  rain  of  congratulations  from 
different  municipalities  and  individuals  began  to  fall 
upon  the  Chief  Executive.  The  decree  was  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  special  message  to  all  Central  Americans  (which 
is  too  lengthy  to  quote  here),  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
Barrios  had  over  and  over  again  been  requested  to  take 
-  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  bringing  about  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  and  that  since  this  was  an  ideal  which  moved 
his  own  heart  and  imagination,  he  had  decided  to  listen 
to  the  requests  of  the  friends  of  Union.  He  then  goes 
on  to  clear  himself  of  any  personal  ambition  in  the 
matter,  and  from  the  charge  of  seeking  to  make  Guate¬ 
mala  great  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbors,  explaining 
that  he  has  tasted  all  the  bitterness  of  power,  that  he  has 
sufficient  honors  and  resources  to  satisfy  any  personal 
ambition,  and  that  Guatemala,  enjoying  as  she  does  com¬ 
parative  prosperity  and  being  richer  than  her  neighbors, 
will  rather  be  called  upon  to  give  than  to  receive  from 
them  when  the  Union  is  consummated.  He  then  goes  on 
to  call  upon  all  Central  Americans  and  especially  the 
soldiers  of  Guatemala  to  rally  around  the  banner  of 
Union,  states  that  he  will  go  with  them  and  expose  his 
life  to  all  the  perils  to  which  the  rest  are  exposed  and 
be  one  with  his  soldiers  at  all  times. 

His  language  is  typically  rhetorical  but  in  this  special 
message  we  see  the  true  Barrios  as  he  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
any  other  document  on  record,  his  greatness  and  his 
littleness,  his  own  blindness  to  the  deeper  motives  which 
moved  him  to  action.  Of  course  his  enemies  lay  the 
whole  Unionist  movement  to  his  personal  ambition.  His 
own  words  lay  him  open  to  the  charge,  for  he  says  he 
had  rather  be  the  Commander  of  the  poorest  and  most 
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remote  Department  of  a  United  Central  America  than 
President  of  one  of  the  Sovereign  States  in  a  divided 
Central  America. 

As  we  have  seen,12  Barrios  had  denied  any  ambition 
to  be  President  of  Central  America  as  far  back  as  1876. 
In  1883  he  repeated  the  same  protestations,  declaring 
that  while  he  must  work  for  Union  he  had  no  personal 
interest  at  stake.  Was  he  then  inconsistent  as  well  as 
ambitious  in  taking  the  attitude  he  did  in  1885?  Who 
shall  judge  the  heart  of  a  man !  Whether  we  judge  him 
as  a  patriot  or  as  an  adventurer,  whether  his  attitude 
was  born  of  a  sincere  conviction  that  this  was  the  most 
needed  step  for  the  good  of  Central  America,  or  of  per¬ 
sonal  ambition  purely,  we  must  confess  that  the  method 
by  which  Barrios  chose  to  bring  about  the  Union  was 
the  only  practical  method  at  the  time,  and  that  the 
failure  of  the  movement  which  he  initiated  has  meant 
the  failure  of  the  Union  up  to  the  present  and  possibly 
forever. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  judge  Barrios  by  the  disin¬ 
terestedness  of  his  actions.  His  was  not  a  calculating 
ambition  that  could  intrigue  and  rise  step  by  step. 
His  was  rather  a  strongly  emotional  nature,  capable  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  but  equally  capable  of  most  gener¬ 
ous  deeds.  His  words  about  suffering  hardship  with 
his  soldiers  were  no  vain  words.  He  sealed  those  words 
with  his  blood.  Perhaps  we  shall  understand  Barrios 
best  if  we  take  into  account  his  nervous,  emotional  tem¬ 
perament.  He  must  always  be  up  and  doing.  He  could 
never  abide  to  stand  by  and  look  on.  He  had  about 
exhausted  possibilities  in  Guatemala.  He  had  gone  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  He  had  no  enemies  at 
home  to  fight  and  none  of  his  neighbors  were  willing 
to  quarrel  with  him.  Central  American  Union  was  about 
all  that  there  was  left  for  a  man  of  his  standing  anS 
capacities.  The  idea  appealed  to  his  imagination,  as  well 
it  might.  It  fired  his  blood.  Here  was  a  cause  worthy 
of  him.  And  he  speaks  the  solemn  truth  when  he  says 


12  See  page  157. 
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he  risks  all  for  it.  Barrios  is  one  of  those  men  whom  we 
have  to  love  in  spite  of  the  many  reprehensible  things 
he  did.  His  bitterest  enemies,  as  they  came  to  know 
him,  loved  the  man  even  as  they  hated  his  principles. 

So  let  us  neither  look  for  the  patriot  nor  for  the  ad¬ 
venturer  but  recognize  that  in  the  events  of  the  first 
three  months  of  1885  there  is  a  personality  at  work,  and 
that  whatever  other  elements  may  have  complicated  the 
situation,  the  main  element  in  it,  first,  last  and  all  the 
time,  was  Justo  Rufino  Barrios. 


XXVIII 


The  Reaction  to  the  Decree  in  Honduras  and 
El  Salvador 

Some  weeks  before  be  issued  tbe  decree  of  Union, 
Barrios  had  sent  Lie.  don  Salvador  Barrutia  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  representative  to  the  Presidents  of  Salvador  and 
Honduras  to  consult  with  them  about  Union  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  decree.  Zaldivar  professed  not  to 
take  the  matter  seriously,  and  Barrutia  went  on  to 
Tegucigalpa  to  confer  with  Bogran.  He  was  there  when 
the  decree  was  issued  on  February  28th  and  witnessed 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  called  forth.  Immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  decree,  Bogran  ordered  it  published 
by  bando 1  and  sent  a  special  message  to  his  Congress, 
which  was  then  in  session,  asking  its  unconditional-ratifi¬ 
cation.  This  was  done  on  March  7th  with  only  one  or 
two  opposing  votes,  liberals  ‘and  conservatives  uniting 
to  attain  the  highest  political  ideal  known  to  Central 
Americans.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Honduras  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Guatemala,  where  the 
Assembly  which  was  still  in  session  voted  the  title  of 
“Well  deserving  of  the  Fatherland”  to  General  Luis 
Bogran  and  special  gold  medals  commemorative  of  the 
event  to  be  made  for  each  of  his  ministers  and  for  the 
members' of  the.  Congress  which  had  approved  the  decree. 

In  Salvador  things  took  a  rather  different  turn. 
Zaldivar  was  quite  ready  to  be  a  friend  to  Barrios  and 
to  Union  so  long  as  he  could  expect  help  to  sustain  him 
in  his  position.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  step  aside 

l  The  “bando”  is  the  announcing  of  laws  or  decrees  on  the 
streets  of  a  city.  A  brass  band  and  a  squad  of  soldiers  usually 
accompany  the  official  designated  to  do  the  reading  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  question  is  read  as  many  times  and  in  as  many  places  as 
the  size  of  the  town  requires  to  quickly  spread  the  news  among 
its  inhabitants. 
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in  order  that  Union  might  be  consummated.  Even  after 
he  had  the  news  of  the  proclamation  he  hoped  that 
Barrios  would  not  seriously  attempt  to  carry  it  out,  and 
tried  every  resource  of  diplomacy  to  keep  the  peace 
with  the  Chief  Commander  of  the  Union  Army  and  at 
the  same  time  not  bend  before  his  will.  He  was  also 
anxious  to  gain  time  to  prepare  himself  for  the  conflict 
when  it  came.  His  first  acknowledgment  of  the  decree 
is  in  a  telegram  to  Barrios,  dated  March  6th.  This 
reads  as  follows:  “I  congratulate  you  and  I  congratu¬ 
late  our  Fatherland  upon  the  decree  you  have  issued 
calling  into  existence  a  new  Nation.  Let  me  confirm 
what  I  have  told  you  before.  You  and  I  shall  stand  to¬ 
gether  in  the  common  enterprise.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
did  not  take  seriously  what  Barrutia  told  me.  If  I  had 
done  so  I  would  have  more  ample  powers  today,  for 
Congress  was  in  session  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  But 
with  such  powers  as  I  am  at  liberty  to  exercise  you  will 
find  me  ready  to  second  the  great  idea.  The  gauntlet 
has  been  thrown  down  and  I  for  my  part  am  glad  that 
it  has  been,  for  now  I  can  prove  to  you  that  I  am  your 
true  friend.  But  please  treat  with  me  frankly  and  not 
with  the  reserve  you  have  shown  in  this  matter.  Your 
most  affectionate  friend,  Rafael  Zaldivar.” 

Two  days  later  there  came  another  telegram:  “All 
is  well  here  and  everything  running  smoothly.  I  greet 
you  with  my  usual  affection.  Yesterday  afternoon  a  de¬ 
cree  was  published  here  calling  an  extra  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  so  that  as  soon  as  possible  it  may  gather  together 
and  take  note  of  the  decree  which  the  Assembly  of 
Guatemala  has  ratified.  I  await  the  letter  you  promised 
me  as  well  as  the  friend  of  whom  you  spoke.  Your  very 
affectionate  friend,  Rafael  Zaldivar.”, 

The  answer  of  Barrios  to  this  last  telegram,  formulated 
in  the  presence  of  his  ministers  by  Lainfiesta,  was  very 
energetic.  He  says  among  other  things,  “General 
Bogran  and  the  people  of  Honduras  answered  my  call 
immediately.  They  have  proclaimed  the  Union.  Your 
Government  has  not  responded  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  tell  you  why  it  has  not  responded.  But  I  am 
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determined  to  go  ahead  at  all  costs.  I  therefore  name 
General  Menendez  2  to  take  over  the  military  command 
of  the  western  Departments  of  El  Salvador  and  there 
raise  and  sustain  the  banner  of  Central  America,  and 
I  hope  that  you,  who  two  days  ago  at  least  said  you 
would  stand  with  me  in  the  common  enterprise,  will  give 
immediate  and  effective  orders  to  the  end  that  General 
Menendez  be  recognized  and  obeyed  in  his  character  of 
representative  of  the  Supreme  Military  Power  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  which  I  am  exercising.  Barrios.” 

It  might  appear  that  Barrios  was  judging  Zaldivar 
harshly  and  unjustly  and  was  forcing  him  into  opposi¬ 
tion  against  himself  by  such  action.  But  Barrios  knew 
his  man.  Zaldivar  was  evidently  playing  a  game  that 
Barrios  understood  perfectly.  The  first  telegram  of 
Zaldivar  gives  him  away,  when  he  says  he  had  not  taken 
Barrutia  seriously.  Meza  pertinently  asks,  “And  why 
did  Zaldivar  not  believe  what  Barrutia  told  him  then? 

2  General  Francisco  Menendez  was  an  elderly  and  respected 
citizen  of  El  Salvador,  a  man  of  liberal  principles  but  more 
pacific  in  his  politics  than  most  Central  American  generals.  Meza 
tells  us  (40)  of  his  hesitancy  to  join  Barrios.  His  final  decision 
to  do  so  was  considered  of  such  importance  to  the  cause  that  he 
was  declared  to  be  ‘ ‘Well- deserving  of  the  Fatherland,”  along 
with  Luis  Bogran,  by  the  Assembly  of  Guatemala.  From  the 
proclamation  which  he  issued  to  his  fellow-countrymen  of  El 
Salvador  we  give  the  following  excerpts.  “I  have  always  been 
a  liberal  and  now  I  solemnly  adhere  to  the  proclamation  issued 
by  General  Barrios  on  February  28th.  Without  hesitation  I 
place  my  person  and  my  influence  at  the  orders  of  the  great 
cause  and  its  chief.  As  is  well  known  I  have  never  taken  part 
in  revolutions  against  the  constituted  authorities  in  any  part  of 
Central  America  and  much  less  in  the  country  of  my  birth.  But 
today  it  is  not  the  matter  of  a  faction  or  a  revolution,  but  of 
Union.  As  a  citizen  of  El  Salvador  I  cannot  forget  that  my 
country  has  ever  been  the  refuge  of  the  great  defenders  of  the 
cause  of  Union,  Morazan,  Delgado,  Cabanas,  etc.,  etc.  I  call 
upon  all  my  friends  to  follow  me  and  tomorrow  we  shall  unite 
our  voices  in  a  great  shout,  “Long  live  Central  America.” 

Later  on,  when  the  Assembly  of  Salvador  issued  a  decree  de¬ 
claring  all  citizens  of  Salvador  who  joined  the  Unionist  ranks 
to  be  traitors,  Menendez  issued  another  statement  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  best  interests  of  Salvador  would  be  served  by 
the  consummation  of  the  Union  and  calling  anew  upon  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  join  the  cause. 
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He  certainly  was  not  telling  him  anything  new  or  un¬ 
heard  of.  His  mission  was  simply  to  explain  the  details 
for  carrying  out  a  plan  agreed  upon  by  Barrios  and 
Zaldivar  at  Chalchuapa,  in  numerous  conferences  on 
many  occasions  held  on  the  frontier,  and  finally,  in  the 
month  of  September  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Guatemala 
City.  He  simply  did  not  believe  because  he  did  not  want 
to  believe.  ’  ’ 3 

The  next  day  Zaldivar  telegraphed:  “Please  await 
Senores  Melendez  and  Avilez.  The  latter  has  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  Santa  Ana,  having  traveled  all  night.  Again 
I  beg  of  you  to  be  calm  and  not  to  treat  me  as  your 
enemy,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  so,  ever.”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  telegram  on  the  same  day  which  reads : 
“I  desire  and  beg  of  you  to  be  calm,  for  your  precipita¬ 
tion  may  drench  these  fair  countries  in  blood.  I  confirm 
what  .1  told  you  two  days  ago,  but  as  a  ruler  I  cannot 
dictate  a  decree  which  it  is  not  within  my  right  to  issue 
and  which  would  nullify  my  action  completely  and  do 
you  far  more  harm  than  good.  I  am  as  much  of  a 
Unionist  as  anybody,  but  I  remember  that  scarcely 
twenty  days  ago  you  sent  word  to  me  by  Senor  Gallegos 
that  we  ought  not  to  do  anything  at  present  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  Union.  Hence  I  asked  for  no  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  Congress  when  it  was  in  session.  Please  do 
not.  precipitate  matters.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  wait  four 
days  until  Congress  can  assemble  and  act  for  itself. 
Please  do  not  treat  me  as  your  enemy  for  I  am  not  your 
enemy,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  be  so.  Hence  you  ought 
not  to  have  taken  the  hostile  attitude  which  is  indicated 
in  your  having  sent  me  General  Menendez,  whom  you 
yourself  have  called  an  enemy  of  my  administration.  In 
accordance  with  our  agreement,  tomorrow  our  Minister 
Melendez4  and  don  Narciso  Avilez6  will  leave  to  con¬ 
sult  with  you  and  I  request  you  to  await  them,  for  in 
so  doing  you  lose  nothing  and  the  exercise  of  prudence 

s  Meza,  p.  50. 

4  Melendez  was  Minister  of  the  Exchequer  under  Zaldivar. 

5  General  Narcisco  Avilez  was  Commander  of  the  Department 
of  Santa  Ana  m  western  Salvador.  Upon  hearing  of  the  proelama- 
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will  not  precipitate  events.”  Barrios  answered  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Having  received  your  message  today,  I  have 
cancelled  all  my  former  orders.  I  will  await  our  friend 
Melendez  and  our  friend  Avilez.  You  say  you  do  not 
wish  to  be  my  enemy.  This  has  been  my  thought  also, 
and  do  not  doubt  that  we  will  ever  be  fast  friends,  if, 
as  I  still  hope,  we  fight  together  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union  of  Central  America.” 

On  this  same  day  Barrios  received  a  lengthy  telegram 
from  don  Melchor  Ordonez,  who  was  the  Spanish  Min¬ 
ister  to  both  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador.  The  essence 
of  the  message  was  to  the  effect  that  he  (the  Spanish 
Minister),  then  on  a  visit  to  San  Salvador,  was  a  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  out  the  Union  of  the  separate  Republics  of  Central 
America,  had  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  and  that  in  consequence  Zaldivar  was  utterly  unable 
to  dominate  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Barrios  and 
Union.  To  attempt  to  do  so  might  cost  Zaldivar  his 
life  and  would  most  certainly  cost  him  his  position. 
Barrios  answered  curtly  that  the  relations  between  him¬ 
self  and  Zaldivar  were  none  of  the  business  of  the 
Spanish  Minister,  as  such,  but  that  as  a  friend  he  did 
not  mind  telling  him  that  the  number  and  prestige  of 
the  citizens  of  Salvador  who  accompanied  him  and  had 
declared  themselves  Unionists  were  sufficient  proof  that 
the  people  of  Salvador  were  not  a  unit  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out 
the  Union;  that  public  opinion  in  these  countries  could 
as  easily  be  evoked  for  any  measure  as  against  it  and 
was  really  little  more  in  this  case  than  an  excuse  of 
which  the  ruler  was  taking  advantage  to  escape  the 
responsibility  of  fulfilling  his  pledged  word.  He  ends 
by  asking  the  Spanish  Minister  to  use  his  influence 

tion  of  Central  American  Union,  he  had  sent  Barrios  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram:  “I  rejoice  that  the  idea  of  Central  American  Union 
has  been  approved  by  you.  My  principles  are  the  same.  The 
common  Fatherland  above  all  else.  You  may  count  on  the  useless 
co-operation  of  your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 
N.  Avilez.” 
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with  Dr.  Zaldivar  to  make  him  keep  his  promise  and 
aid  the  cause.6 

One  cannot  suppress  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Ordonez 
was  not  right  after  all.  Perhaps  Zaldivar  may  have  sin¬ 
cerely  wished  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  Barrios  as  he  had 
promised,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion ;  he  seems  to  make  out  a  plausible  case 
for  himself.  But  a  closer  examination  of  the  facts  will 
make  it  clear  that  such  was  not  the  case.  If  Zaldivar 
had  really  been  a  sincere  friend  of  Barrios  and  had 
been  ready  to  keep  his  promises  and  aid  in  the  cause  of 
Union  when  he  found  himself  blocked  by  public  opinion, 
he  could  have  at  least  resigned.  As  it  was,  he  made  him¬ 
self  dictator  and  sent  out  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
his  people  to  unite  to  resist  the  tyrant  who  threatened 
their  national  existence.  Meza  undoubtedly  expresses 
the  state  of  affairs  correctly  when  he  says,7  “Zaldivar 
could,  if  he  wished,  have  taken  the  same  attitude  as  did 
Bogran,  and  nobody  would  have  opposed  him;  for  in 
Salvador,  as  elsewhere  in  Central  America,  everything 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  ruler.  Public  opinion  is  formed 
by  the  man  in  power  and  neither  the  press  nor  any  other 
power  can  stand  before  him.  The  legislative  assemblies 
are  creatures  of  the  executive  and  sanction  whatever  he 

6  The  Spanish  Minister  answered  this  telegTam,  remarking  that 
if  public  opinion  were  in  truth  no  more  than  Barrios  makes  it  out 
to  be  in  these  so-called  “Republics”  he  should  think  a  sense  of 
shame  would  teach  Barrios  not  to  announce  the  fact.  That  so 
far  as  Salvador  is  concerned,  he  is  sure  there  is  a  real  popular 
sentiment  against  the  form  of  Union  proposed.  That  the  very  fact 
that  Barrios  had  notified  all  the  legations  of  his  decree  proved  it 
was  an  international  affair  and  that  although  the  reception  of  the 
notification  justified  his  offering  his  services  as  mediator,  he  will 
exert  no  pressure  either  on  Zaldivar  or  Bartios.  Barrios  replied 
that  even  though  the  matter  were  conceded  to  be  international  it 
concerned  Central  America  alone  and  the  intervention  of  Spain 
was  not  desired.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  Minister  arrived  in 
Guatemala  City,  and  on  March  12th  wrote  Barrios  again  seeking 
to  justify  his  action  on  technicalities.  Barrios  answered  briefly 
that  he  was  too  busy  to  go  into  details  and  requested  that  the 
matter  be  dropped. 

7  See  Meza,  page  46. 
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wishes.”  This  is  true  to  all  intents  and  purposes  even 
today  and  was  much  more  so  forty  years  ago.  Zaldivar 
)  could,  in  all  probability,  have  brought  about  Central 
American  Union  at  this  time  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so. 
Had  he  been  a  sincere  Unionist  he  would  have  prepared 
his  Government  and  his  people  for  the  step  during  the 
nine  years  of  his  administration.  That  the  attempt  of 
Barrios  failed  at  this  time  was  due  to  Zaldivar  and 
Zaldivar  alone,  and  he  must  bear  the  blame. 

The  details  of  the  opposition  of  Salvador  to  the  decree 
of  Union  need  not  detain  us.  The  Congress  of  the 
country  gathered  as  had  been  announced  by  Zaldivar 
and  energetically  repudiated  the  decree  of  Barrios,  au¬ 
thorizing  its  own  President  to  organize  the  opposition.. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  proclamation  on  the  part  of  Zaldivar, 
issued  on  March  14th',  in  which  he  calls  upon  El  Salvador  " 
to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  resist  the  tyrant  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  stifle  her  life.  Here,  as  always  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  is  stated  that  the  ideal  and  cause  of 
Union  is  sacred;  it  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  projected 
by  Barrios  and  Guatemala  that  is  objected  to.8 

8  The  text  of  this  proclamation  is  in  part  as  follows:  “Fellow- 
citizens!  ....  Ever  since  the  Assembly  of  Guatemala  has  sought 
to  degrade  a  truth  and  symbol  of  hope  by  decreeing  our  National 
Unity  by  f orcp ;  ever  since  General  don  J .  Rufino  Barrios  has 
made  himself  the  supreme  Military  Chief  of  the  Republics  of 
Central  America,  treading  underfoot  solemn  covenants  and  sacred 
rights,  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador,  who 
do  not  wish  to  tarnish  the  glories  of  their  history,  have  considered 
these  impulsive  and  unjust  acts  not  only  as  proofs  of  the  moral 
confusion  of  the  chief  actor,  but  also  as  proofs  of  his  insatiable 
ambition . 

“The  thought  of  Central  American  Union  has  always  been  in 
the  heart  of  every  citizen  of  El  Salvador.  But  our  love  for  this 
noble  principle  cannot  and  ought  not  to  force  us  to  allow  one 
man  on  his  own  responsibility  and  without  consulting  the  rest  of 
us  to  raise  the  banner  which  will  rob  his  .neighbors  of  their 
autonomy,  which  will  disregard  all  law  and  violate  international 
rights,  with  no  regard  whatever  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

“The  dam  has  been  broken  and  General  Barrios  will  not  be 
able  to  stay  the  flood.  It  will  sweep  him  away,  for  neither  El 
Salvador  nor  Costa  Rica  nor  Nicaragua  will  cede  by  a  cowardly 
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Of  course  Zaldivar  did  all  in  his  power  to  unite  the 
other  countries  of  Central  America  against  the  project 
of  Barrios,  as  well  as  to  obtain  diplomatic  action  against 
it  on  the  part  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  On  March  7th  he  had  telegraphed  to  Bogran, 
no  doubt  in  the  hope  of  gaining  his'  confidence  or  at 
least  drawing  him  out:  “General  Barrios  has  let  me 
know  of  his  decree  establishing  the  Union  of  Central 
America  and  of  his  assumption  of  military  dictatorship. 
Tell  me  what  you  think;  surely  we  ought  not  to  leave 
friend  Barrios  alone.  Your  affectionate  R.  Zaldivar.” 
Bogran  accepted  this  as  a  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  Zaldi¬ 
var  to  the  cause.  But  a  week  later,  on  March  14th,  he 
telegraphed  again  to  Bogran  telling  him  that  the  people 
of  Salvador  had  rejected  the  plan  of  Barrios  and  that 
public  opinion  was  forcing  him  to  leave  the  Union  cause, 
that  the  United  States  had  protested  against  the  decree 
and  would  send  warships  to  Central  American  waters 

abdication  of  their  rights.  Strong  in  the  strength  given  by  the 
justice  of  our  cause  we  are  ready  for  the  fight  and  we  will 
descend  with  enthusiasm  to  the  struggle  to  which  we  are 
called.  .... 

“We  count  also  on  the  moral  strength  which  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  friendly  powers  gives  us,  among  which  I  must  mention 
both  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  America,  who  raised  their 
voices  in  protest  at  the  first  shout  of  war  uttered  by  Guatemala 
and  are  taking  precautionary  measures  on  the  frontier  and  on  the 
seas  of  that  Republic . 

‘  ‘  Authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  nation  to  resist  this  attempt 
against  her  independence  I  shall  strive  to  prove  that  her  confidence 
is  not  misplaced  and  inspired  by  the  noble  sentiments  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  I  will  not  vacillate  for  a  moment 
in  calling  to  the  defense  of  the  country  all  of  her  resources  and 
in  exposing  my  own  life  in  defense  of  our  land . 

“Our  Congress  has  raised  the  glove  thrown  down  by  General 
Barrios  and  has  authorized  me  to  do  whatever  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  repel  the  invasion  which  unfortunately  is  being  led  by  a 
son  of  Salvador  who  has  betrayed  the  land  which  gave  him  his 
being  and  his  stars  of  General.  .... 

“Citizens  of  Salvador:  Let  us  remain  united  and  be  prepared  to 
resist  the  traitor  when  he  seeks  to  place  his  foot  upon  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  Fatherland,  proving  in  this  way  that  you  are  able  to 
preserve  your  independence  and  liberty.  Rafael  Zaldivar.  San 
Salvador,  March  14,  1885.” 
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to  preserve  order,  stating  also  that  Mexico  would  place 
an  army  on  the  Guatemalan  frontier. 

He  cabled  to  Cardenas,  President  of  Nicaragua,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “I  have' exhausted  on  General  Barrios  all  of  the 
peaceful  means  which  prudence  advises,  but  all  of  my 
efforts  have  been  in  vain.  Today  I  assume  the  dictator¬ 
ship  in  order  to  face  the  situation  which  Guatemala  has 
forced  upon  us.  I  count  on  you  to  help  me  so  far  as 
you  are  able,  for  ours  is  a  common  cause,  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  Central  America.  Since  the  danger 
of  El  Salvador  is  acute  and  immediate,  please  let  me 
know  at  once  what  you  can  do  for  me.  Honduras  has 
blindly  accepted  the  decree  of  Guatemala.  Let  me  know 
what  attitude  the  American  Government  will  take,  for 
it  is  the  Canal  which  has  stirred  up  all  this  trouble.” 

In  similar  vein  he  telegraphed  to  Mexico,  setting  forth 
the  idea  that  the  agression  of  Guatemala  threatened  not 
only  Central  America  but  all  of  Latin  America.  And 
all  the  while  he  was  straining  every  nerve  to  prepare  for 
the  conflict  which  he  knew  could  not  be  far  off. 


XXIX 


The  Attitudes  Assumed  bt  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  America 

Barrios  had  not  expected  either  Nicaragua  or  Costa 
Rica  to  accept  the  decree  of  Union  without  resistance, 
so  he  was  undoubtedly  not  surprised  when,  through  his 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  he  received  the  following 
word  from  Managua:  “I  have  received  your  two  tele¬ 
grams  of  yesterday  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  them  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Excellency 
that  our  National  Congress,  after  due  deliberation,  has 
today  issued  the  following:  Article  1.  Nicaragua  re¬ 
fuses  to  recognize  the  military  dictatorship  which  the 
President  of  Guatemala  has  threatened  to  impose  on 
Central  America  and  will  resist  any  attempt  to  carry  it 
out  with  all  her  power.  In  consequence  it  authorizes 
the  Executive  to  use  all  the  means  within  his  power, 
either  alone  or  allied  with  the  States  which  wish  to 
defend  their  autonomy,  dignity  and  liberties.  Article 
2.  Nicaragua  lays  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  the  war  to  which  we  are  provoked  upon  the  authors 
of  the  same,  and  protests  before  the  civilized  world 
against  the  scandalous  usurpation  which  is  being  at¬ 
tempted.  ’  ’  This  telegram  was  a  copy  of  the  action  taken 
’  by  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua  on  March  8,  1885,  and 
was  duly  signed  by  the  officials  of  the  same  and  the 
Executive.  * . 

Though  official  Nicaragua  was  thus  opposed  to  the 
step  of  Barrios,  there  were  many  citizens  of  the  country 
who  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  Union  and  were  ready 
to  identify  themselves  with  it.  Many  of  them  left  their 
homes  to  go  to  Guatemala.  Among  the  latter  mention 
-  should  be  made^  of  don  Francisco  Baca,  who  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Court  at  Leon,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he  learned 
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of  the  decree  of  Barrios  establishing  Union,  left  his 
position  to  place  himself  at  the  orders  of  the  Chief  Mili¬ 
tary  Commander.  Barrios  named  him  Chief  of  the  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces  which  were  to  operate  from  Hon¬ 
duras  against  Nicaragua.  He  and  his  party  were  dis¬ 
patched  on  March  9th.  They  issued  a  proclamation,  of 
course,  explaining  their  motives  in  identifying  them¬ 
selves  with  the  cause  of  Barrios,  and  calling  upon  their 
fellow-citizens  in  Nicaragua  to  rise  against  their  present 
Government  and  join  the  Union  forces. 

One  element  in  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  was  the 
treaty  which  had  been  signed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  Nicaragua,  whereby  the 
latter  ceded  to  the  former  the  right  to  build  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  through  her  territory.  The  enemies  of 
Barrios,  both  in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere,  sought  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  whole  Unionist  movement  was 
due  to  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Barrios  because  he  had 
not  been  sufficiently  consulted  when  the  treaty  was 
made,  and  that  in  consequence  he  was  trying  to  break 
up  the  plans  for  the  building  of  the  Canal.  In  order 
to  clear  himself  of  this  charge  Barrios  published  copies 
of  the  letters  he  had  written  when  the  matter  was  up 
for  discussion.1 


l  The  first  letter  was  dated  June  21,  1884,  and  was  directed  to 
don  Adam  Cardenas,  President  of  Nicaragua,  in  answer  to  former 
letters  of  his  directed  to  Barrios,  asking  the  latter’s  advice  in 
regard  to  the  proposition  which  the  United  States  had  made  to 
Nicaragua.  Among  other  things  Barrios  says,  “I  have  looked 
over  the  conditions  which  the  United  States  Government  proposes 
and  think  they  are  not  only  acceptable  but  advantageous  for 
Nicaragua  and  for  all  Central  America.  I  think  the  agreement 
ouo-ht  to  be  entered  into  at  once.  I  am  not  like  many  Central 
Americans  who  imagine  that  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
in  such  matters  is  dangerous  to  the  independence  and  integrity 

of  Central  America . The  North  American  people  ham  never 

been  nor  is  it  today,  imperialistic . The  presence  of  Ameri¬ 

cans’  among  us  might  cause  some  suffering  to  our  lazy  citizens, 
but  those  of  us  who  are  energetic  and  know  how  to  work  will 
only  be  stimulated  to  attain  the  same  triumphs.  The  only  danger 
I  can  see  is  that  we  might  come  to  be  after  a  tune  as  hard¬ 
working  and  as  efficient  as  the  Americans  themselves.”  The 
second  letter,  dated  on  the  same  day,  is  to  the  President  of 
Honduras  and  contains  the  same  opinions  in  abbreviated  form, 
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The  attitude  of  Costa  Rica  toward  the  decree  establish¬ 
ing  Union  was  similar  to  that  assumed  by  Nicaragua. 
Both  Governments  prepared  to  send  armies  to  invade 
Honduras. 

The  reaction  of  the  Mexican  Government  was  equally 
threatening.  The  Mexican  Legation  in  Guatemala  City 
had  been  duly  notified  of  the  decree  on  March  6th,  along 
with  the  other  legations,  and  had  answered  in  a  formal 
note,  as  they  all  did,  that  the  decree  had  been  forwarded 
to  its  Government,  and  that  any  word  received  from 
the  same  Would  be  immediately  communicated.  Ap¬ 
parently  Barrios  telegraphed  to  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Mexied  at  that  time,  explaining  his  purpose  in 
issuing  the  decree  and  asking  for  recognition  of  the 
same  by  Mexico.  This  on  March  7th.  On  the  10th  of 
the  same  month  Diaz  answered  in  the  following  terms: 
“Your  telegram  of  the  seventh  received.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Assembly  of  your  Republic  alone,  has 
been  energetically  repudiated  by  the  Governments  and 
people  of  the  other  Central  American  States,  according 
to  telegrams  which  I  have  received  from  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador.  This  circumstance  and  the 
growing  impression  this  news  is  causing  among  the 
people  of  Mexico,  will  influence  the  attitude  which  my 
Government  will  have  to  take  toward  an  activity  which 
contains  a  threat  against  the  independence  and  autonomy 
of  the  nations  of  this  Continent.  Porfirio  Diaz.”  Bar¬ 
rios  answered  on  March  11th :  “I  will  answer  by  letter 
the  telegram  of  your  Excellency  which  I  received  yes¬ 
terday.”  Diaz  sent  Zaldivar  a  copy  of  the  telegram 

with  the  suggestion  that  if  Bogran  takes  the  same  attitude  to  the 
matter  as  Barrios,  he  might  write  to  Gafdenas  and  tell  him  so. 
A  third  letter  to  don  Angel  Guirola,  then  in  charge  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Salvador  (see  page  241),  conveys  an  identical  message; 
and  the  fourth,  sent  to  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  Minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Guatemala,  states  that  were  a  canal  built  through  Guate¬ 
mala  by  the  American  Government,  he  would  be  so  glad  that  he 
would  neither  ask  for  a  share  in  the  proceeds  nor  for  a  part  in 
the  management,  and  that  since  the  canal  is  projected  for 
Nicaragua,  his  intervention  is  even  less  called  for.  See  page 
200,  note. 
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sent  to  Barrios,  and  the  President  of  Salvador  ex¬ 
ploited  the  same  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  as  we  have 
seen.  In  addition  to  protesting  through  her  President, 
Mexico  began  to  mass  troops  on  the  Guatemalan  frontier. 

On  March  16th  the  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  received  the  following  telegram  from  Mexico : 
“We  understand  that  a  Guatemalan  boat  has  attempted 
to  cut  the  cable.  At  this  time  any  attempt  to  interrupt 
our  communication  will  be  considered  as  an  offense  to 
Mexico.  Mariscal  (Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions).”  The  day  following,  Barrios’  Minister,  Cruz, 
answered:  “Your  cablegram  of  yesterday  was  a  great 
surprise.  In  order  to  answer  it  I  should  like  to  know 
the  origin  of  this  news,  which  has  no  basis  of  truth 
whatever.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  Government  has 
never  had  the  remotest  idea  of  cutting  the  cable,  nor 
would  it  be  able  to  do  so  with  a  boat.  We  are  ourselves 
greatly  concerned  about  the  transmitting  of  the  news, 
both  quickly  and  exactly.  Cruz.”  Meza2  reports  a 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  Zaldivar  was  responsible  for 
sending  this  tale  to  the  Mexican  Government,  hoping 
that  relations  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico  might  thus 
be  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 

On  March  21st  the  Minister  of  Mexico  in  Guatemala1 
sent  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Fer¬ 
nando  Cruz,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  visit  the  other  Central  American  Govern¬ 
ments  and  requesting  'that  all  official  communications 
be  directed  to  him  in  San  Salvador  until  further  notice. 
Diplomatic  relations  were  not  broken  off,  however,  and 
the  concentration  of  troops  along  the  Mexican  border 
was  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  as  a  hostile  measure. 
It  might  be  a  simple  precaution  such  as  any  nation 
would  take  when  it  knew  that  war  was  imminent  in  a 
neighboring  State. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  was  from  the  first 
non-committal.  We  'have  not  been  able  to  verify  the 
statement  of  Zaldivar  that  the  United  States  protested 
against  the  decree  of  Union.  Carranza  does  mention, 

2  See  page  92  of  this  work. 
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however,  that  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Edmunds  (then 
President  of  the  Senate)  the  United  States  Government 
notified  Guatemala  that  any  attack  against  Nicaragua 
would  be  considered  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  On  March  11th  a  delegation  of  Amer¬ 
icans  arrived  in  Guatemala  City.  It  was  made  up  of 
Thomas  C.  Reynold^  Zolon  O.  Thatcher  and  E.  W. 
Curtis,  and  had  been  named  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  visit  Central  and  South  America  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  international  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions.  Barrios  laid  aside  his  military  concerns  for  the 
time  to  show  his  guests  every  attention.  When  he  re¬ 
ceived  them  they  made  no  reference  to  his  decree  estab¬ 
lishing  Union,  nor  to  the  fact  that  hostilities  were  pend¬ 
ing,  confining  themselves  to  setting  forth  their  common 
commercial  interests,  as  neighbors  who  needed  each 
other’s  products,  and  emphasizing  their  common  moral 
interests  as  Republics  standing  together  against  Euro¬ 
pean  aggression.  Barrios  answered  in  the  same  formal 
tone.  However,  both  he  and  his  ministers  sought  to  im¬ 
press  their  guests  with  the  importance  of  Central 
American  Union  during  the  days  of  their  visit.  From 
March  11th  to  14th  they  were  entertained,  the  cere¬ 
monies  ending  in  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  Presidential 
mansion,  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth. 

The  nature  of  this  American  Commission  did  not  per¬ 
mit  its  members  to  take  any  direct  hand  in  matters  then 
pending,  nor  to  commit  themselves  or  their  Government 
in  regard  to  the  project  of  Barrios.  After  they  had 
left,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Guatemala, 
Mr.  Henry ''Hall,  had  several  conferences  with  Barrios 
and  brought  to  bear  such  pressure  as  he  could  to  avert 
hostilities.  He  explained  that  the  United  States  was 
in  nowise  averse  to  the  Union  of  Central  America,  but 
were  anxious  that  no  blood  should  be  shed  in  bringing 
it  about.  He  succeeded  in  making  Barrios  promise  that 
he  would  not  be  the  aggressor  in  any  military  movement 
to  subject  El  Salvador.  According  to  the  plan  which 
Hall  and  Barrios  agreed  upon,  the  latter  was  to  go  to 
the  frontier,  raise  the  banner  of  Union,  and  wait  for 
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the  peoples  of  Central  America  to  gather  about  it,  an 
agreement  which  certainly  does  not  speak  very  well  for 
the  common  sense  of  the  American  Minister  nor  for 
the  good  faith  of  Barrios.  _ 

Barrios  was  accustomed  to  meeting  opposition  by 
crushing  the  very  life  out  of  it.  As  he  beheld  opposition 
arising  to  his  project  from  so  many  quarters  where  he 
could  neither  shoot  it  down  nor  invite  it  to  dinner,  his 
spirit  appeared  momentarily  to  waver.  Meza  remarks 
that  he  seemed  to  go  about  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream. 
What  seems  to  have  wounded  him  most  deeply  was  the 
constant  repetition  in  the  press  of  the  countries  opposed 
to  him,  that  the  whole  enterprise  was  the  fruit  of  his 
personal  ambition.  Meza  tells  us  that  one  day  Barrios 
called  him  in  to  ask  whether  he  had  not  better  resign 
the  supreme  military  command  in  favor  of  Bogran,  ac¬ 
cepting  a  subordinate  position  under  him.  Meza  an¬ 
swered,  *  ‘  General,  that  would  never  do.  Why  should 
you  upset  all  of  the  plans  for  the  Union  just  because 
some  of  your  enemies  are  circulating  a  lot  of  lies  about 
you.  A  change  in  military  leadership  at  this  late  hour 
when  the  army  has  begun  to  move  and  when  everyone 
has  placed  his  confidence  in  you,  would  in  all  probability 
prove  disastrous.  The  greatness  of  the  task  in  hand  and 
the  great  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  Central  America 
with  the  coming  of  the  Union,  require  that  you  remain 
at  the  post  of  duty.  The  enemies  who  oppose  you  would 
oppose  any  other  man  who  would  seek  to  establish  the 
Union,  for  they  are  determined  to  keep  us  divided  at 
all  costs  in  order  to  hang  on  to  their  own  petty  posi¬ 
tions.”  .  , 

Barrios  remained  silent  for  a  time  and  when  ne  did 
speak  had  nothing  to  answer  to  these  statements,  of  his 
Secretary.  The  matter  was  not  mentioned  again  and 
military  preparations  continued  to  go  forward. 

We  need  not  doubt  that  Barrios  was  perfectly  sincere 
in  proposing  to  resign  the  military  leadership  of  the 
Union  cause.  But  to  have  done  so  would  have  shown 
that  he  did  not  understand  himself  or  other  people.  It 
would  simply  have  set  things  back,  demoralized  his  fol- 
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lowers  and  given  his  enemies  the  better  opportunity  to 
prepare  to  meet  him  when  he  had  to  take  over  the  reins 
again,  as  he  would  have  had  to  do  ultimately.  For  a 
moment  the  greatness  of  the  issue  had  so  overpowered 
the  leader  that,  like  Moses,  he  was  ready  to  be  blotted 
out  if  only  his  cause,  his  people  lived.  But  Barrios 
could  not  have  sustained  himself  in  such  abnegation  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  certainly  Central  American 
Union  would  not  have  advanced  without  him  as  the 
leader.  Proof  enough  of  this  is  at  hand  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  leader  fell,  a  victorious  army  gave  up  the  fight 
and  the  whole  enterprise  vanished  like  a  dream  at  dawn 
of  day.  Such  enterprises  are  not  carried  out,  unless  the 
leader  in  whose  heart  they  have  been  born  and  whose 
life  blood  is  freely  given  to  them,  is  present  to  direct  and 
inspire. 


XXX 


Preparations  for  Military  Action 

As  we  have  seen,1  Barrios  had  dispatched  several 
Nicaraguan  Chiefs  on  March  9th  to  go  to  Honduras  and 
form  the  nucleus  of  an  army  of  their  own  countrymen, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  overthrow  the  existing  regime 
in  Nicaragua  for  one  that  would  favor  the  Union.  The 
day  these  officers  left  Barrios  asked  his  Minister  of 
War,  Barrundia,  if  their  dispatches  were  ready,  and 
when  told  they  were  not,  ordered  don  Rafael  Meza,  a 
citizen  of  Salvador  interested  in  the  Union,  to  go  and 
prepare  them.  When  this  was  done  Barrios  told  Meza 
to  sign  the  dispatches  as  Secretary  of  the  Military  Chief 
of  Central  America.  From  this  time  on  Meza  was  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  side  of  Barrios.  Assured  that  history  was 
being  made,  he  wrote  down  accounts  of  the  important 
sayings  of  Barrios  and  kept  numerous  document?,  which 
make  his  work  2  a  veritable  mine  for  the  historian  which 
affords  us  a  wealth  of  detail  in  regard  to  the  events  of 
March,  1885,  and  which,  in  regard  to  the  chief  actor, 
enable  us  to  form  a  very  complete  picture.  Best  of  all, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  whole  truth  even  when 
this  tends  to  set'  forth  his  hero  and  chief  in  an  un- 
favorable  light.  So  we  follow  Meza  in  the  relation  of 
the  events  we  are  about  to  describe  wherever  there  is 
a  contradiction  between  him  and  other  authors  or  even 
official  documents.  We  have  added  a  few  details  gleaned 
elsewhere,  details  which  seem  to  be  true  but  which  he 
does  not  mention.  But  in  general  our  history  from  now 

1  See  pages  255,  256  of  this  work. 

2  His  work  is  known  as  La  Camp  ana  National  de  1885. 
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on  is  little  more  than  a  digest  of  what  Meza  has  to 
tell  us. 

The  general  plan  of  campaign  of  Barrios  was  to 
crush  Salvador  at  once  and  then  concentrate  against 
Mexico  if  this  turned  out  to  be  necessary.  Bogran  was 
to  hold  the  army  of  Nicaragua  with  its  Costa  Rican 
regiments  at  bay,  and  if  possible,  attack  the  eastern  De¬ 
partments  of  Salvador  while  Barrios  struck  the  blow 
which  it  was  hoped  would  settle  with  Zaldivar  once  and 
for  all. 

Fearing  that  the  Mexicans  might  attack  Guatemala 
while  he  was  dealing  with  Salvador,  Barrios  insisted 
that  Manuel  Lisandro  Barillas  (his  successor  in  the 
presidency)  should  not  accompany  him  to  the  campaign, 
as  he  was  very  anxious  to  do,  but  should  remain  at  his 
post  in  Quezaltenango  preparing  for  this  possible  in¬ 
vasion.  Barillas  accordingly  returned  to  the  West  and 
began  his  work  of  organizing  to  resist  the  Mexican  army, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  which  was  gathering  at  Tapa- 
chula  under  the  command  of  General  Rocha. 

Among  the  Generals  on  whom  Barrios  most  counted 
were  Jose  Maria  Reina  Barrios,  his  nephew,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Barillas  as  President  of  the  Republic  (being 
elected  in  the  one  free  election  Guatemala  has  witnessed 
since  the  beginning  of  time),  General  Felipe  Cruz,  Gen¬ 
eral  Rafael  Godoy,  General  Pio  Porta,  and  General 
Francisco  Menendez,  to  whom  we  have  referred.  The 
latter  had  been  at  the  town  of  Chingo  ever  since  Barrios 
had  named  him  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Salvadoran 
division  of  the  army  of  Union.  He  was  gathering  a  very 
considerable  force  of  disgruntled  Salvadorans  about  him. 
Meza  was  sent  by  Barrios  to  see  how  the  work  of  or¬ 
ganization  was  coming  along  and  arrived  in  Chingo  on 
March  15th.  A  large  group  of  Salvadoran  Indians  had 
arrived  this  same  day,  having  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
the  agents  of  Zaldivar.  Meza  was  able  to  pay  off  the 
soldiers  whom  Menendez  had  gathered  about  him  and 
provide  them  with  munitions  and  uniforms.  He  gave 
strict  orders  in  the  name  of  Barrios  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  they  to  cross  the  border  without  explicit 
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orders  from  him.  This  was  by  way  of  proving  to  the 
American  Minister  that  he  was  willing  to  fulfill  what 
he  had  agreed  to,  according  to  Meza.  While  Meza  was 
in  Chingo  he  telegraphed  Barrios  asking  his  permission 
to  write  to  some  of  the  principal  Salvadoran  generals 
who  were  his  friends,  with  the  purpose  of  explaining  to 
them  that  resistance  was  useless  and  urging  them  to 
join  the  cause  of  Union.  Barrios  answered:  “Do  your 
best  to  write  to  all  your  friends  in  the  sense  you  have 
stated  to  me.  Tell  them  that  we  are  not  trying  to  exert 
pressure  upon  them  and  that  our  efforts  are  directed 
just  now  to  drive  Zaldivar  out  so  that  the  towns  can 
freely  express  their  opinions.  Explain  to  them  that  you 
are  authorized  to  say  that  our  great  object  is  Union. 
The  form  of  the  same  is  a  secondary  matter  and  can  be 
changed  in  case  that  which  we  have  proposed  is  not 
satisfactory.  We  desire  that  the  towns  shall  be  free  to 
express  their  real  feelings  in  this  matter  without  outside 
pressure.  They  should  have  the  right  to  vote  against 
the  Union  or  for  it,  as  they  think  best,  but  without 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear.” 

As  stated,  the  troops  of  western  Guatemala  were  left 
for  Barillas  to  organize  in  order  to  meet  the  invasion 
from  Mexico  which  was  feared  by  Barrios  and  the 
Guatemalans.3  The  army  which  Barrios  gathered  for 
the  attack  on  Salvador  was  made  up  exclusively  of  units 
from  the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  Altogether 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  mustered 
along  the  border,  divided  into  fifteen  bodies  under  thir¬ 
teen  Generals  and  two  Colonels,  thirteen  of  these  units 
being  designated  as  battalions  and  two  as  divisions.  The 
army  had  been  pretty  well  mobilized  along  the  border 
with  Chingo  as  headquarters  before  Barrios  left  Guate- 

3  Meza.,  page  103,  quotes  Barrios  as  saying  on  March  24th  in 
Azacualpa:  “We  will  leave  General  Menendez  in  Santa  Ana  with 
Pdrez  and  Alvarez  and  will  ieturn  to  the  West  to  fight  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  if  they  attack  us.  They  are  not  much  to  worry  about.  I 
know  them  and  they  are  neither  better  nor  braver  than  our  own 
soldiers.  Then  when  we  have  beaten  them  all  we  will  go  to  live 
on  my  plantation  ‘La  Libertad,’  and  others  will  govern  the 
Republic.  ’  ’ 
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mala  City.  Finally,  when  he  had  his  affairs  arranged 
so  as  to  be  able  to  leave,  he  made  his  will  on  the  evening 
of  March  22nd 4  and  prepared  to  leave  for  the  front 
early  March  23rd.5 

4  Barrios  seems  to  have  had  a  premonition  that  he  would  never 
return  from  the  campaign  alive.  Meza  says  that  he  remarked  over 
and  over  again :  ‘  ‘  There  is  no  way  of  escape,  my  friends.  These 
separatists  are  going  to  kill  me.  I  know  that.  It  doesn’t  matter. 
I  will  have  at  least  started  a  ball  to  rolling  which  they  will  not 
be  able  to  stop,  and  some  day  Central  America  will  be  united.  ’  ’ 
(Meza,  page  99.)  A  son-in-law  of  Barrios  (married  to  one  of 
his  natural  daughters),  named  Urbano  Sanchez,  went  with  him  to 
the  front,  and  Meza  tells  us  that  they  had  long  and  serious  con¬ 
versations  about  the  financial  affairs  of  the  family. 

6  Meza  gives  us  two  very  vivid  pictures  of  the  departure  of 
Barrios.  The  first  (pages  11,  12)  describes  a  scene  at  the  noon 
hour  on  March  22nd.  He  is  addressing  the  widow  of  the  Re- 
former  and  says:  “As  you  took  your  place  at  the  table  you  could 
not  hold  back  the  tears  nor  repress  the  sobs.  Your  husband  turned 
a  little  pale,  but  with  an  effort  recovered  his  self-control  and  said: 
‘Don’t  cry,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  about.  You  can  be 
confident  that  all  will  be  well  with  me.  I  have  to  go  to  the  front 
because  we  owe  all  we  are  to  the  Fatherland,  but  I  will  not 
expose  myself  to  danger  and  I  am  sure  all  will  turn  out  well  and 
I  will  be  here  again  soon.’  Then  turning  to  me  he  said:  ‘Isn’t  it 
so,  my  friend,  that  we  will  not  expose  ourselves  to  danger?’  ‘Of 
course,’  I  answered.  ‘It  will  not  be  necessary,  nor  would  it  be 
policy  for  you  to  take  any  risks  in  the  campaign.’  With  a  live¬ 
liness  and  a  conviction  enhanced  by  the  tears  in  your  eyes  you, 
with  an  unforgettable  accent  said,  ‘  If  I  did  not  know  you  so  well 
your  words  would  console  me  today,  but  I  know  you,  I  know  you. 
Everything  will  be  in  vain.  When  you  see  danger  you  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  out  of  it.  That  is  why  I  am  crying  and  that  is 
why  I  cannot  be  confident  that  all  will  turn  out  well.  ’  ’  ’ 

The  second  picture  is  of  the  departure  of  Barrios  on  the 
morning  of  March  23rd.  “At  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  the  members  of  his  staff  began  to  assemble  at  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Mansion  with  their  mounts.  Some  of  them  remained  outside 
on  the  street  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  wentfinto  the  first  yard  of 
the  Mansion.  All  of  us  were  anxious  to  be  off.  Some  minutes 
before  seven  we  saw  General  Barrios  come  out  of  his  reception 
room  and  stand  on  his  corridor.  He  wore  white  trousers  and  a 
linen  vest  with  a  silk  coat,  pale  yellow  in  color,  and  a  Panama  hat, 
small  in  size,  but  of  a  very  fine  texture,  drawn  down  a  little  in 
front  to  shade  his  eyes.  In  his  right  hand  he  had  a  small  whip 
and  small  silver  canteen  covered  with  wicker-work,  such  as  are 
used  to  carry  liquids  on  a  journey. 

“He  stood  by  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  corridor  and  while  one 
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Accompanied  by  members  of  bis  staff  be  set  out  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  horseback.  He  rode 
alone  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade  for  some  hours  and 
was  taciturn  and  apparently  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  The  party  took  the  most  direct  road  to  tfctQ 
frontier,  reaching  Barberena  by  evening  and  here  theyV 
passed  the  night.  On  the  second  day,  Barrios  seenfed 
more  like  himself  and  joked  with  the  members  of  his 
staff  and  with  the  delegations  of  the  towns  which  came 
out  to  meet  him.6  The  night  of  the  second  day  was 

of  Ms  attendants  put  on  Ms  spurs,  he  began  to  pour  out  onto  the 
ground  all  the  water  that  was  in  his  canteen,  quite  immobile,  with¬ 
out  looking  around  or  speaking  to  anybody,  as  if  he  wished  that 
the  liquid  he  was  pouring  out  of  the  bottle  should  continue  to 
run  out  forever. 

“At  his  left  about  ten  steps  way  his  wife  appeared  at  a  window, 
holding  on  to  one  of  the  bars  of  the  grating,  with  his  eldest 
daughter,  a  girl  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  leaning 
against  her.  The  smaller  children  were  undoubtedly  still  asleep 
and  did  not  witness  that  moving  scene. 

‘  ‘  Both  mother  and  daughter  were  crying  and  we  could  see  that 
they  were  sobbing.  We  knew  that  they  had  just  said  good-bye  to 
the  beloved  father  and  husband,  having  placed  the  last  kiss  of 
tender  love  upon  Ms  forehead.  That  distinguished  lady,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  Central  America,  had  had  presenti¬ 
ments  of  the  fate  that  awaited  her  husband  and  had  been  uncon- 
solable  for  several  days. 

“Of  a  sudden  and  as  if  a  violent  resolution  had  taken  hold  of 
him,  Barrios  threw  the  canteen  to  an  attendant,  raised  his  head 
and  directed  to  the  window  a  look  so  intense,  so  penetrating  and 
so  full  of  tender  love,  that  his  eyes  seemed  to  expand  and  all  Ms 
soul  and  all  his  affections  to  go  out  in  them.  It  was  the  eternal 
look,  the  last  look  which  is  never  forgotten,  directed  to  Ms  wife 
and  his  idolized  daughter.  Only  an  intense  love  of  country  could 
have  brought  him  to  make  that  immense  sacrifice. 

*  <  jj6  turned  quickly,  jumped  on  his  horse  and  started  off  with¬ 
out  paying  any  attention  to  anybody  nor  speaking  a  word.  We  all 
followed  along  behind.  We  went  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city  leading  to  the  Guardia  de  Barranquilla  where  the  road 
begins  that  leads  to  the  eastern  frontier,  that  of  Salvador.  For 
a  long  time  he  rode  on  ahead  by  himself  until,  cheeking  a  little  the 
beautiful  English  mare  he  rode,  Generals  Negrete  and  Zavala 
caught  up  with  him  and  he  talked  with  them  as  they  rode  until 
we  reached  the  farm  known  as  ‘Cerro  Bedondo  (Bound  Bidge)  , 
where  we  had  dinner  and  rested  two  hours. 

6  When  the  delegation  from  Azacualpa  met  the  party,  Barrios 
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spent  at  Azacualpa  with  some  of  the  troops  which  were 
marching  to  the  front.  Barrios  gave  strict  orders  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  well  fed  and  assured  them  that  all 
was  well  and  the  triumph  of  Union  assured.  Meza 
jotted  down  the  following  words  of  his  chief  in  his  talk 
to  the  soldiers  that  night :  ‘  ‘  The  whole  world  is  looking 
at  Central  America  tonight.  The  eyes  of  all  peoples  are 
fixed  upon  us  and  as  we  are  doing  a  big  thing,  a  truly 
great  thing,  the  world  will  applaud  the  new  Republic 
when  it  is  formed.  Let  us  go  forward  then  without 
vacillation.  ’  ’ 

On  March  25th  the  party  arrived  at  Jutiapa,  where 
Barrios  remained  for  three  days,  directing  the  work  of 
organization  and  putting  the  military  units  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  in  the  places  along  the  border  which  seemed  most 
strategic. 

On  March  28th  he  held  a  council  of  war  at  which  most 
of  his  Generals  were  present.  General  Perez,  a  citizen 
of  Salvador  who  had  joined  Barrios  along  with  Menen- 
dez,  and  who  knew  the  ground  which  they  would  have 
to  traverse  in  beginning  the  invasion  of  Salvador,  pre¬ 
sented  a  plan  of  operations  which,  after  some  discussion, 
was  adopted.  According  to  this  plan,  General  Porta 
should  form  the  left  wing  of  the  army  with  Chiquimula 
as  his  base  of  operations,  and  co-operating  with  a  force 
of  Honduran  soldiers  just  across  the  border,  should 

said  to  the  Mayor,  ‘  ‘  How  are  you  getting  along  here,  any  robberies 
of  late?”  at  the  same  time  making  the  gesture  used  to  signify  the 
act.  The  Mayor  answered  him  that  there  had  been  nothing  of 
the  kind  recently.  “Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Barrios, 
and  then  turning  to  us,  says  Meza,  he  said  with  a  smile,  “The 
people  of  this  town,  who  are  perhaps  descendants  of  the  gypsies, 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  great  robbers  and  it  used  to  be 
rather  dangerous  for  a  traveler  to  pass  the  night  among  them. 
He  might  never  wake  up  to  continue  his  journey.  Carrera  even 
had  to  hang  one  of  their  Mayors,  and  in  this  way  he  brought 
them  to  time  to  a  certain  extent.  Now  they  are  behaving  well. 
We  have  established  schools  in  the  town  for  both  sexes  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  at  the  same  time  that  we  seek 
to  punish  very  severely  any  case  of  robbery  that  we  hear  about, 
and  make  the  established  authorities  responsible  for  keening 
order.”  r  & 
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move  against  the  Department  of  Chalatenango  in  Sal¬ 
vador.  The  right  wing  of  the  army  should  try  to  get 
possession  of  the  ridge  known  as  La  Leona  (the  lioness), 
which  dominated  the  lake  of  Coatepeque.  The  center 
of  the  army,  which  should  be  much  stronger  than  the 
wings,  was  to  attack  Chalchuapa,  and  when  it  had  been 
taken,  rest  for  a  time  until  news  of  the  wings  had  been 
received.  Barrios  himself  took  the  command  of  the 
central  division  of  the  army. 

This  plan  having  been  agreed  upon,  Barrios  and  his 
staff  left  Jutiapa  on  March  29th,  reaching  the  village 
of  Yupe,  where  they  spent  the  night.  Here  several 
battalions  which  had  remained  behind  caught  up  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  Monday,  March  30th, 
Barrios  and  his  staff  moved  on  to  Chingo  (later  Jerez). 
This  town  is  on  the  border  of  Salvador.  The  river 
El  Coco  is  the  division  line  here,  and  the  town  reaches 
down  to  its  shore. 

While  Barrios  had  been  thus  occupied  his  companion 
in  the  enterprise  of  Union,  Luis  Bogran,  President  of 
Honduras,  had  named  General  Ponciano  Leiva  as  his 
substitute  in  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  and  had  set 
out  for  the  front  to  do  his  part.  He  took  up  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Choluteca,  holding  the  wedge  of  Honduras 
which  separates  Nicaragua  from  Salvador. 

When  Bogran  moved  up  to  defend  this  wedge  he  was 
threatened  by  troops  from  Nicaragua  who  occupied  a 
ridge  that  dominated  some  of  his  positions.  An  army 
of  Salvador  also  threatened  him  on  the  other  side  so 
that  he  asked  for  reinforcements  from  Barrios.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  to  send  these  before  some  decisive 
encounter  had  taken  place,  and  Barrios  had  to  telegraph 
him  to  hold  his  positions  as  best  he  could  until  some¬ 
thing  was  decided  on  the  front  where  he  himself  was 

operating.  .  ,  . 

While  Barrios  was  in  Chingo  he  received  numberless 
telegrams  telling  of  the  threat  of  a  Mexican  invasion. 
About  the  only  positive  news  which  they  contained  was 
that  provisional  shelters  were  being  constructed  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  Suchiate,  apparently  with  the  ob- 
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ject  of  housing  the  army  about  to  arrive.  He  ordered 
some  artillery  sent  west  from  Guatemala  City  to  be 
ready  in  ease  of  need.  He  apparently  lost  patience  at 
finding  so  little  wheat  in  so  much  chaff  in  regard  to  the 
Mexican  invasion,  and  so  even  when  Barillas  himself 
telegraphed  that  a  Mexican  army  was  approaching  the 
border  and  that  he  needed  more  rifles  and  more  canon, 
he  said  to  Meza,  ‘‘Answer  him  that  he  has  arms  and  that 
it  is  now  up  to  him  to  do  his  duty.  And  if  he  does  not 
have  enough  rifles,  his  enemies  undoubtedly  will  bring 
some  with  them  and  he  had  better  make  preparations 
to  gather  them  up  from  the  field  of  battle.”  7 
Meza  says  of  his  hero  as  he  faced  the  situation  that  he 
had  to  meet  in  Chingo:  “The  situation  was  difficult 
with  so  many  calls  for  help  and  so  many  complications, 
with  the  need  for  immediate  action  as  no  time  could  be 
lost.  But  all  these  difficulties  did  not  for  a  moment 
crush  the  spirit  of  Barrios,  the  unwearied.  We  did 
not  see  him  vacillate  for  a  moment.  Not  a  word  of 
discouragement  did  he  utter.  On  the  contrary  he  an¬ 
swered  immediately  every  letter  and  every  telegram 
which  he  received  and  issued  the  orders  which  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  required,  vigorously,  with  enthusiasm  and 
without  dismay  ..He  was  not  swept  off  his  feet, 
ihe  heights  to  which  he  had  been  raised  and  the  dignity 
and  integrity  with  which  he  maintained  his  position 
reflect  much  honor  upon  his  memory  and  unon  his 
country.  ” 


7  Meza  (page  108)  goes  on  to  say:  ''‘Later,  when  General 
Banllas  was  President  of  the  Bepublic  of  Guatemala,  he  saidto 
me  on  a  certain  occasion  when  we  were  talking  about  these 
events,  I  confess  that  when  I  read  that  answer  of  General  Bar- 

together?’!''^  a"  la™  ‘°  0bej_  bis  orders  CTe“  “ 


XXXI 

Minor  Encounters 

The  first  shot  of  the  campaign  was  fired  by  Barrios 
on  March  30th  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Unionist  army  under  his  command  was  encamped 
on  Guatemalan  territory  up  to  the  dividing  line,  the 
river  El  Coco.  Just  across  the  river  about  two  thousand 
Salvadoran  soldiers  were  clustered  about  a  farmhouse, 
some  of  them  in  improvised  trenches  and  others  behind 
the  stone  fences  of  the  farm.  Barrios  directed  his  ar¬ 
tillery  against  the  farm  buildings  and  the  stone  fences, 
but  his  firing  was  desultory  and  did  not  accomplish 
much.  However,  it  served  to  keep  the  Salvadorans  with¬ 
in  their  defenses.  As  the  Salvadoran  forces  were  de¬ 
pendent  for  water  upon  the  river,  their  commander,  not 
wishing  to  pass  the  night  without  this  necessary  element, 
ordered  an  officer  and  twenty -five  men  to  go  to  the  river 
and  bring  a  barrel  of  the  precious  liquid,  adding  that 
they  had  better  not  return  at  all  unless  they  returned 
with  the  barrel  of  water.  Barrios  had  stationed  several 
battalions  along  the  very  edge  of  the  river,  among  them 
the  battalion  of  Jalapa.  About  four  o’clock  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  Salvadorans  came  to  the  river  with  their  barrel 
just  opposite  the  place  where  the  group  of  the  Jalapans 
were. 

As  was  inevitable  under  such  conditions,  words  were 
exchanged  and  challenges  thrown  out.  Somebody  fired 
a  shot  and  in  a  moment  the  firing  became  general.  The 
Jalapans  plunged  across  the  river  after  the  men  with 
the  barrel.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  barrel 
finally  arrived  at  the  farmhouse  about  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  Unionists  took  possession  of  it.)  They  followed 
them  up  the  bank  and  attacked  the  positions  of  the 
Salvadorans  in  and  around  the  farmhouse. 
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Barrios  was  eating  his  supper 1  when  word  was 
brought  him  of  the  attack  made  by  the  Jalapans.  He 
continued  to  eat,  simply  remarking,  “That’s  all  right. 
It  had  to  begin  somehow.”  When  Barrios  had  finished 
eating,  he  and  his  Secretary,  Meza,  took  a  position  on  an 
eminence  near  the  Unionist  artillery  where  they  could 
see  the  fighting.  Meza  says  they  could  easily  see  the 
Salvadoran  General,  Carlos  Zepeda,  who  was  wounded 
in  this  action,  riding  his  white  horse  back  and  forth 
behind  the  Salvadoran  defenses.  The  latter  did  his 
utmost  to  repulse  the  attack,  but  his  troops  had  been 
rather  demoralized  by  the  artillery  fire  and  the  sudden 
and  determined  attack  of  the  Jalapans.  The  troops 
of  Salvador  could  not  stand  before  the  onslaught  and 
abandoned  their  positions  about  the  farmhouse  in  con¬ 
fusion.  There  were,  however,  many  soldiers  in  trenches 
on  an  eminence  above  the  farmhouse  who,  when  they 
saw  that  their  companions  had  lost  this  position,  opened 
up  a  stiff  fire  upon  it.  To  have  attacked  these  trenches 
directly  would  have  been  suicide,  so  the  Jalapans  or¬ 
ganized  in  single  file  and  executed  a  flanking  maneuver 
which  brought  them  onto  a  level  with  the  adversaries  in 
the  trenches — “a  maneuver  worthy  of  disciplined  and 
brave  soldiers,”  remarks  Meza. 

Barrios  had  by  this  time  sent  other  units  into  the  fray 
and  the  Unionist  artillery  was  directed  against  the 
trenches,  so  that  they  soon  became  untenable  and  the 
Salvadoran  forces  fled  as  best  they  could.  By  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  the  troops  of  Barrios  were  masters  of  the 
field. 

An  inventory  of  the  booty  showed  that  the  Salvadorans 
had  left  behind  them  a  cannon,  a  machine  gun,  four  hun¬ 
dred  rifles,  a  flag  and  a  large  amount  of  munition  of 
various  sorts.2  Barrios  telegraphed  to  his  Minister  of 

1  It  is  the  custom  in  most  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Guatemala 
to  eat  supper  about  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon  and  then  to  take 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  little  bread  just  before  retiring  at  eight- 
thirty  or  nine.  Barrios  seems  to  have  followed  this  custom  even 
when  President. 

2  See  Carranza,  page  123.  v 
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War  as  follows:  “The  Battalion  Jalapa  which  formed 
our  vanguard,  tired  of  suffering  the  continual  fire  of  the 
enemy,  found  it  necessary  to  attack  the  trenches  of  the 
latter  in  El  Coco.  The  firing  began  about  four-thirty  in 
the  afternoon  and  at  six  the  two  thousand  Salvadorans 
who  occupied  these  trenches  were  completely  routed  and 
in  precipitate  flight.  They  left  behind  a  cannon,  a 
machine  gun  and  a  lot  of  ammunition.  The  bravery 
of  the  Jalapa  Battalion  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Giron  is  worthy  of  praise.  There  were  very  few  casual¬ 
ties.  Barrios.” 

The  battle  of  El  Coco,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  was 
celebrated  with  great  jubilation  throughout  Guatemala 
and  Honduras  and  even  in  many  parts  of  Nicaragua,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  this  latter 
country  had  an  army  in  the  field  against  the  Unionists.8 

As  soon  as  the  firing  was  over  Barrios  and  his  staff 
went  over  the  field,  giving  orders  to  take  care  of  the 
wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  He  spoke  a  few  words 
to  the  Jalapa  battalion,  praising  their  bravery.  (Six 
hundred  of  them,  aided,  to  be  sure,  by  the  Guatemalan 
artillery  and  by  other  units  of  the  army  at  the  last 
minute,  had  won  their  charge  against  two  thousand. 
Even  if  we  allow  that  this  last  number  is  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  the  battalion  had  certainly  given  a  good  account  of 
itself.) 

After  returning  to  Chingo  from  this  reconnoitering 
trip,  Barrios  called  in  an  official  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening  and  told  him  to  take  twenty-five  men,  go 
to  the  village  of  Atescatempa,  near  the  border  on  the 
Guatemalan  side,  and  there  set  fire  to  three  or  four 
ranchos ,4  the  first  ones  that  a  force  coming  toward  the 

3  See  Carranza,  page  122. 

4  The  rancho  in  tropical  Central  America  is  a  human  habita¬ 
tion  made  by  planting  four  strong  posts  in  the  ground  (the  posts 
are  known  as  horcanes) .  On  these  four  posts  a  steep  roof  is  built 
which  is  covered  with  palm  leaves,  thatch,  sugar-cane  leaves  or 
other  available  material.  The  sides  are  enclosed  with  split  wooden 
palings  and  a  rough  door  constructed.  These  ranchos  are  the 
abodes  of  the  poorer  classes. 
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town  from  Salvador  would  encounter.  He  was  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  Commander  of  the  village,  to  avoid  alarm¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  and  to  offer  to  pay  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  on  the  part  of  the  Guatemalan  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

v  This  same  night  Barrios  also  sent  word  to  his  nephew, 
Reina  Barrios,  and  to  General  Alvarez  to  advance  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  along  the  cart  road  leading  to 
Chalchuapa.  The  first  was  to  stop  at  “La  Cuesta  del 
Roble”  and  the  second  at  the  farm  known  as  Magdalena. 
Both  generals  advanced  with  their  troops  to  the  points 
mentioned  and  then  having  encountered  no  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  both  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
go  on  to  Chalchuapa  that  same  night  and  take  the  town. 
Both  were  very  much  disappointed  when  Barrios  refused 
to  let  them  do  this,  adhering  to  the  plan  of  campaign 
agreed  upon  in  Jutiapa.8 

When  Barrios  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  he 
found  the  official  whom  he  had  named  to  set  fire  to  the 
ranchos  in  Atescatempa,  standing  outside  his  door  ready 
to  give  an  account  of  himself.  He  told  Barrios  that  he 
had  carried  out  the  commission  for  which  he  had  been 
named.  “How  many  ranchos  did  you  burn?”  asked 
Barrios.  “Eight,”  replied  the  official.  “That  is  pretty 
good  measure,  a  little  more  than  I  told  you,”  said  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  “but  what  is  done,  is  done.  You 
may  go  and  sleep  now.”  Then  turning  to  Meza  he  said, 
“Send  a  telegram  to  Minister  Cruz  and  tell  him  to  go 
immediately  to  the  home  of  the  American  Minister,  Hall, 
and  inform  him  that  last  night  Salvadoran  troops  en¬ 
tered  the  Republic  and  burned  several  houses  in  the 

e  Meza  says:  ‘‘Both  Alvarez  and  Reina  Barrios  have  often 
mentioned  to  me  their  disappointment  when  not  allowed  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  go  on  to  Chalchuapa.  Both  felt  they 
could  have  taken  the  town  that  night  and  so  ended  the  campaign. 
The  two  had  agreed  upon  the  movement  they  were  going  to  make 
and  were  confident  it  would  succeed.  They  were  the  youngest 
generals  in  the  army,  had  good  judgment  and  were  brave.  Both 
were  honored  by  their  troops  and  convinced  adherents  of  the  cause 
and  its  Chief.  No  doubt  both  were  especially  anxious  to  win 
glory  by  being  the  means  of  carrying  the  cause  to  triumph." 
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village  of  Atescatempa  in  this  Republic  and  that  in  view 
of  such  acts  I  cannot  remain  on  the  frontier  any  longer, 
and  today  I  shall  invade  Salvador.  ’  ’ 6  He  then  added, 

6  Cruz  did  as  Barrios  instructed  him  and  in  addition  prepared 
the  following  statement  for  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  the  Capital  City.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  march  of 
evens  as  described  by  the  eye-witness  Meza  with  the  chronicle  of 
Cruz.  The  text  follows,  in  part:  “Mr.  Minister:  In  line  with  the 
indication  given  and  the  desires  expressed  by  one  of  the  diplomatic 
ministers  that  there  should  be  no  invasion  on  the  part  of  Guate¬ 
mala  of  Salvadoran  territory,  and  that  an  attitude  of  waiting 
should  be  assumed  to  see  if  some  other  solution  might  be  found 
without  taking  up  arms,  the  President,  anxious  to  show  his  good 
disposition,  was  ready  to  do  as  had  been  suggested  and  has  been 
in  fact  abiding  strictly  by  these  indications.  In  line  with  this 
course  of  action,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  left  this  Capital  on 
Monday  the  23rd  of  this  month,  he  remained  in  Jutiapa  and  the 
troops  of  Guatemala  remained  encamped  along  the  frontier  _  of 
Salvador  without  attempting  any  hostile  act  and  without  crossing 
the  frontier.  Honduras  has  observed  a  similar  conduct . 

“But  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  have  been  committing  declaredly 
hostile  acts  and  Salvadoran  troops  have  already  entered  Guate¬ 
malan  territory,  General  Barrios  has  had  word  of  these  facts  and 
has  been  sending  us  word  so  that  I  am  able  to  choose  out  the 
principal  points  in  the  telegrams  received  and  let  you  know  of 
them.  ’  ’ 

Cruz  proceeds  to  enumerate  and  elaborate  upon  the  various 
enroachments  and  acts  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  to  the  Union 
cause  which  are  interpreted  as  aggressively  hostile. 

“Since  things  have  reached  this  pass  I  have  received  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  President  himself  to  make  known  the  state  of 
affairs  to  the  diplomatic  ministers,  letting  them  know  that  Guate¬ 
mala,  finds  herself  in  the  necessity  of  repelling  force  with  force, 
of  entering  into  a  war  which  Salvador  has  started  and  of  accept¬ 
ing  a  situation  brought  about,  not  by  the  people  of  Salvador,  but 
by  a  small  circle  which  have  gotten  possession  of  the  reins  of 
Government  and  is  using  its  power  to  provoke  Guatemala  by  in¬ 
vading  her  territories,  committing  crimes  against  her. 

General  Barrios  has  been  faithful  to  his  promise  and  has 
waited  patiently  without  taking  any  steps  looking  to  the  invasion 
of  Salvador.  Today  the  Government  of  Dr.  Zaldivar  is  spreading 
calumnies  against  our  President  and  against  Guatemala.  In  all 
possible  tones  and  by  all  possible  means,  it  is  crying  out  that 
it  is  being  attacked,  that  it  is  being  invaded.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  itself  is  openly  provoking  us  to  war,  is  invading  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Guatemala  and  is  committing  in  this  country  by  means 
of  its  troops  depredations  and  sanguinary  and  iniquitous  acts 
which  oblige  President  Barrios  to  change  his  attitude  and  defend 
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“That  would  be  a  pretty  spectacle,  wouldn’t  it!  We 
here  on  the  frontier,  waiting  for  the  towns  of  Central 
America  to  declare  for  Union,  just  to  please  some  old 
fogey  diplomats,  who  act  as  if  they  owned  us.  They  like 
to  boss  us  around  because  they  know  we  are  weak,  but 
our  affairs  are  none  of  their  business.  Things  will  be 
different  when  we  have  brought  about  the  Union.  They 
will  respect  us  then.  ”  7 

Before  leaving  Chingo  on  March  31st,  Barrios  had 
gjyen  orders  to  his  General,  Pimentel,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  front  of  him.  This  General  was  stationed  at 
San  Lorenzo,  some  distance  down  the  stream  that  divides 
Guatemala  from  Salvador.  The  position  of  San  Lorenzo 
on  a  ridge  considerably  higher  than  the  land  on  the 
Salvadoran  side  of  the  border,  where  General  Monterrosa 
defended  the  cause  of  Zaldivar,  gave  the  Unionists  a 

the  national  honor  and  dignity,  placing  himself  where  the  Dictator 
of  Salvador  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  stand.” 

***** 

“Assured  of  the  good  relations  which  exist  between  the 
Government  of  your  Excellency  and  that  of  Guatemala,  I  cannot 
have,  nor  do  I  have  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it  will  guard  the 
strictest  neutrality,  and  I  permit  myself  to  request  that  your 
Excellency  be  so  kind  as  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
effect  that  your  Consuls  and  Consular  Agents  in  Central  America 
do  not  permit  that  troops  or  other  elements  of  war  which  might 
be  used  against  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  our  ally  because  of  her 
adhesion  to  the  proclamation  of  Union,  be  transported  in  ships 
which  fly  the  flag  of  the  nation  which  your  Excellency  so  worthily 
represents.  Fernando  Cruz.  ’ 5 

7  Meza  devotes  a  couple  of  pages  to  justifying  Barrios  in  this 
deceit  practised  on  the  American  Minister.  He  ends  by  remark¬ 
ing  :  ‘  ‘  Barrios  could  not  seriously  consider  giving  up  his  project 
of  Union.  To  do  so  would  be  to  make  himself  ridiculous  before 
the  whole  world.  He  was  bound  to  listen,  courteously  to  any 
propositions  which  the  American  Minister  should  make.  But  he 
could  not  allow  them  to  upset  his  prime  object.  These  objections 
had  to  be  set  aside  by  the  pretext  which  best  served  his  purpose, 
but  he  must  remain  firm  in  seeking  to  realize  the  ideal  he  had 
set.  What  General  Barrios  did  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
strength  of  his  character.  To  have  acted  otherwise  would  have 
been  to  show  great  weakness,  worse  than  death.  We  thus  see 
that  any  objection  to  his  procedure  in  this  matter  is  lacking  in 
real  substance  and  value.” 
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great  natural  advantage  which.  Barrios  thought  should 
be  taken  advantage  of,  especially  as  this  attack  was 
essential  to  the  preconcerted  plan  of  campaign. 

Having  telegraphed  to  Cruz  and  given  these  orders, 
Barrios  left  Chingo  to  enter  the  territory  of  Salvador 
and  direct  the  movements  of  his  troops  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  agreed  upon  at  the  council  of  war  in 
Jutiapa.8 

About  eleven  A.  M.,  General  Pimentel  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  tell  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  all  was  well. 
“All  well!”  exclaimed  Barrios.  “That’s  a  great  mes¬ 
sage  to  send!  Hasn’t  he  attacked  Monterrosa  yet?” 
“No,  sir,”  answered  the  aide.9  Barrios  then  called  for 
General  Menendez,  to  whom,  with  General  Molina,  he 
gave  five  hundred  men  with  orders  to  drive  Monterrosa 
out  of  his  positions. 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  March  31st, 
Menendez,  Molina  and  Pimentel  combined  to  drive 
Monterrosa  out  of  his  positions  and  the  Unionist  Army 
registered  its  second  victory,  the  battle  of  San  Lorenzo. 
This  was  cause  for  continued  rejoicing  in  Guatemala  and 
Honduras.  Zaldivar  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  both 
the  action  of  El  Coco  and  that  of  San  Lorenzo  had 
been  victories  for  Salvador. 

After  their  victory  over  Monterrosa,  who  withdrew  in 
the  direction  of  Santa  Ana,  Menendez  and  Molina  moved 
on  toward  Chalchuapa.  March  31st  thus  saw  the  plan 
of  General  Perez  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  with  the 
different  units  of  the  Unionist  army  occupying  the 
positions  assigned  to  them  by  the  same,  without  further 
resistance  from  the  enemy.  Barrios  spent  the  night  of 
the  31st  at  the  Magdalena  Farm  surrounded  by  his 
Guard  of  Honor,  with  the  Jalapa  Battalion  encamped 
near  by. 

8  See  pages  267-268  of  this  work. 

9  Meza  reports  that  Barrios  added,  “What  a  pair  of  melocoches 
these  generals  are !  ’  ’  The  word  melocochos  was  used  by  cock- 
fighters  to  describe  roosters  which  seemed  to  respect  eaeh  other 
and  hence  delayed  in  beginning  the  attack. 
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The  Battle  of  Chalchuapa 

On  Wednesday,  April  1st,  Barrios  moved  on  about  four 
miles  further  into  the  territory  of  Salvador,  establishing 
his  headquarters  at  “San  Juan  Chiquito, ’ ’  a  cattle  ranch. 
The  next  step  on  his  program  was  to  take  Chalchuapa, 
the  first  town  of  importance  in  the  territory  of  Salvador 
lying  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains.  It  lies  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Guate¬ 
malan  frontier  and  the  same  distance  from  Santa  Ana, 
the  metropolis  of  western  Salvador.  The  town  has  many 
natural  defenses  and  offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  test  of  strength  between  the  two  armies. 

Barrios  located  his  artillery  some  two  miles  from  the 
town  and  began  to  bombard  it  about  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  morning.1  He  continued  this  artillery  fire  until 
three  in  the  afternoon.  The  Salvadoran  artillery 
answered  in  lively  fashion  at  first,  but  the  Unionist 
forces  suffered  no  great  losses.  One  soldier  wounded, 
another  killed  and  two  mules  put  out  of  commission  was 
the  total  of  the  Unionist  loss.  About  three  o’clock  the 
Salvadoran  artillery  ceased  to  fire.  When  Barrios  was 
informed  of  this  he  ordered  his  own  guns  to  cease  their 
cannonading,  with  the  remark,  “We  should  waste  no 
ammunition  on  those  who  do  not  care  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.  Tomorrow  we  shall  be  able  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
about  eleven  o’clock  in  Chalchuapa.” 

On  April  2nd,  Barrios  was  up  and“ready  for  action 
at  five  A.  M.  Accompanied  by  several  members  of  his 
staff  he  went  to  the  camp  of  General  Alvarez,  whom  he 
ordered  to  advance  until  he  intercepted  the  cart  road 

i  Those  in  charge  of  the  artillery  in  both  Unionist  and  Salva¬ 
doran  armies'  were  Frenchmen,  Emile  Brounandet  and  Albert 
Toufflet  respectively. 
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leading  from  Chalchuapa  to  Santa  Ana,  calculating  in 
this  way  to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  his  base  of  supplies. 

He  then  went  to  the  camp  of  his  nephew,  Reina  Bar¬ 
rios,  whom  he  ordered  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  Alvarez 
and  support  him,  as  he  expected  that  the  latter  might 
need  help.  Having  given  these  orders  he  sent  word  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Battalion  of  Jalapa  to  take  up 
a  position  in  front  of  the  trenches  which  the  Salvadorans 
had  thrown  up  to  the  north  of  the  town  and  to  attack 
about  nine  o’clock,  the  hour  which  Barrios  calculated  as 
that  when  Alvarez  would  be  reaching  the  cart  road  and 
engaging  the  enemy  on  the  east.  With  General  Monter- 
rosa  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Salvadoran  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  same  name)  holding  the  positions  to  the  west 
of  Chalchuapa,  and  Generals  Molina  and  Menendez,  the 
victors  of  San  Lorenzo,  hourly  expected  to  close  in  on 
the  town  from  the  south,  the  place  was  practically  sur¬ 
rounded,  just  two  roads  leading  off  into  the  mountains 
being  left  open  by  Barrios  to  allow  the  army  to  escape 
and  disperse  if  it  preferred  this  to  surrender. 

Alvarez  carried  out  the  orders  given  him  with  mathe¬ 
matical  exactness.  In  order  to  reach  the  cart  road  he 
found  it  necessary  to  dislodge  a  force  of  Salvadorans 
under  General  Ignacio  Marcial.  So  he  attacked  them 
with  vigor  and  dislodged  them  from  their  positions,  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  cart  road  at  precisely  nine  A.  M.  Here  he 
established  himself  and  effectively  blocked  communica¬ 
tions  with  Santa  Ana,  causing  considerable  loss  to  the 
Salvadorans. 

After  having  given  his  orders,  Barrios  returned  to 
his  headquarters  about  eight  A.  M.,  had  breakfast  and 
then  lay  down  in  a  hammock  inside  the  rancho  where  he 
had  established  himself,  and  as  he  swung  to  and  fro, 
talked  to  Urbano  Sanchez,  his  son-in-law. 

After  a  while  he  got  up  and  went  out  to  where  the 
members  of  his  staff  were  seated  on  some  large  stones  2 

2  Meza  remembers  that  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  came  out  of 
the  rancho  he  got  off  the  stone  he  was  sitting  on  to  offer  it  to 
Barrios,  but  the  latter  took  him  by  the  arm  and  forced  him  back, 
seating  himself  on  a  small  corner  of  the  same,  “with  his  left 
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in  front  of  the  rancho ,  commenting  on  the  rifle  fire  that 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  It  was  that  of  the  troops 
under  Alvarez,  fighting  their  way  against  the  opposition 
of  Marcial  to  the  position  they  were  to  occupy  on  the 
Santa  Ana  road.  As  the  group  about  Barrios  discussed 
what  was  going  on  and  conjectured  as  to  its  nature  and 
outcome,  their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  laughing 
and  shouting  of  some  soldiers  near  by.  Seeking  for  the 
cause  of  the  amusement,  they  discovered  an  official  rid¬ 
ing  his  mule  up  the  hill  toward  them  so  fast  that  the 
saddle  was  slipping  off  behind;  before  he  could  reach 
them  it  had  tumbled  off  entirely.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
extricated  himself  and  hurried  up  to  Barrios,  and  after 
the  customary  salute  said,  “Colonel  Giron  orders  me  to 
tell  you  that  the  Jalapans  do  not  want  to  fight  and  asks 
permission  to  shoot  two  or  three  of  the  ring  leaders  and 
so  force  them  into  action.” 

As  if  struck  by  a  bolt  of  lightning,  Barrios  exclaimed, 
“This3  is  the  limit!  Some  traitorous  propaganda  has 
been  at  work.  This  is  a  serious  situation  and  I’m  the 
only  man  that  can  straighten  it  out.  Bring  me  my 
mare!”4  As  an  attendant  went  to  get  the  animal  the 
official  attempted  to  speak,  but  Barrios  cut  him  off  with 
a  short  “Shut  up!”  General  Perez  was  the  only  man 
who  ventured  to  speak.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “the  situation 


hand  on  my  right  knee.”  They  were  in  this  position  when  the 
official  mentioned  in  the  text  arrived. 


3  Some  of  the  writers  who  have  told  the  story  of  the  last  days 
of  Barnos  have  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  he  deliberately 
sought  death  as  the  only  solution  of  the  complicated  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself.  They  cite  his  words  here  to  prove  their 
point.  We  do  not  share  their  opinion.  What  he  did  was  follow 
the  course  which  he  thought  would  lead  to  success  if  death  did  not 
intervene. 


4 Meza  says:  “Those  words,  spoken  with  indignation  but  with¬ 
out  faint-heartedness  reveal  all  the  bitterness  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  innumerable  difficulties  he  had  had  to  face  and  the  manv 
false  hopes  he  had  entertained,  this  last  test  coming  at  the  su 
preme  moment  proving  almost  the  proverbial  last  straw.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  be  calm  and  to  think  out  the  most  prudent  means 
of  meeting  the  danger.  Barrios  hastened  to  meet  it  in  person.” 
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is  a  serious  one  and  you  are  the  only  man  who  can 
straighten  it  out.” 

Without  a  word,  Barrios  mounted  and  accompanied 
by  twelve  or  fifteen  of  his  staff  who  took  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  go  with  him,  set  out  for  the  Battalion  of  J alapa. 
As  he  came  up  to  it,  he  noticed  a  group  of  officials  talk¬ 
ing  seriously  together  and  went  up  to  them  before  speak¬ 
ing  to  Giron,  the  Commander.  When  he  asked  them  why 
they  did  not  want  to  fight  they  told  him  they  were  ready 
for  action  under  any  other  Commander  than  Giron, ,  who 
they  claimed  had  treated  them  badly.  “  There  is  no 
need  of  my  giving  you  another  Commander,”  said  Bar¬ 
rios,  “I  am  your  Commander  and  I  will  lead  you  into 
the ’fight.  You’ll  go  into  battle  with  me  and  we  will 
triumph  as  we  did  at  El  Coco.”  At  these  words  a  shout 
went  up,  “Long  live  the  President!  Hurrah  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief!”  And  the  whole  battalion  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  Barrios. 

They  had  to  march  over  rough  and  unfamiliar  ground 
and  a  Salvadoran  Lieutenant,  Zepeda  by  name,  was 
guiding  them.  Barrios,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  followed 
sftfir 

Colonel  Andres  Tellez,  his  constant  companion  since 
revolutionary  times,5  rode  up  beside  him  and  said,  “Let 
me  have  this  battalion.  It  will  follow  me  gladly.  You 
have  no  business  leaving  your  post  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  enter  into  combat  in  person.”  But  Barrios 
would  take  no  advice  even  from  this  old,  true  friend  and 
marched  on  into  danger. 

After  a  few  minutes’  march  the  battalion  reached  the 
position  to  which  it  had  been  ordered,  just  in  front  of 
the  trenches  on  the  north  of  Chalchuapa.  Fire  was 
opened  upon  them  immediately  by  the  enemy.  Barrios 
ordered  his  men  to  spread  out  and  fight  as  best  they 
could  from  behind  stones  and  trees,  while  he  went  over 
to  a  hill  near  by  on  which  there  was  a  rancho  and  where, 
from  amidst  boulders  and  mango  trees,  he  could  get  an 
excellent  view  of  the  enemy’s  position  and  direct  the 
movement  of  his  own  troops.  But  the  hill  which  enabled 

5  See  page  68  of  this  work,  etc.,  etc.  Also  Introduction. 
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him  to  see  the  field  of  battle  so  perfectly  also  made  him 
an  easy  target  for  the  sharpshooters  in  the  trenches,® 
especially  as  he  did  not  dismount  and  his  tall,  white 
mare  could  be  distinguished  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  He  had  scarcely  taken  up  his  position  on  this 
hill,  leaning  forward  on  his  mare ’s  neck  intently  ob¬ 
serving  the  field  of  battle,  when  his  assistants,  who  had 
remained  on  lower  ground  and  in  better  protected  posi¬ 
tions,  suddenly  saw  him  tumble  forward  from  his  horse 
to  the  ground.  They  immediately  rushed  to  him,  but 
by  the  time  they  reached  him  he  was  expiring  and  they 
heard  no  word  from  his  lips.  A  rifle  ball,  probably  from 
the  trenches  on  his  right,  had  entered  his  right  arm  and 
passed  on  through  his  heart,  causing  instant  death.7 

6  The  Commander  of  the  Salvadoran  troops  in  these  trenches 
was  a  valiant  and  experienced  soldier,  Colonel  Shervington,  an 
Englishman.  . 

7 Senacimiento,  in  its  edition  for  July  15,  1885,  says:  “General 
Barrios  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  struck  by  a  ball  which  in  all  probability  was  fired  very 
near  at  hand  by  one  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  himself  was  leading.  ’ 5 
As  this  opinion  is  still  generally  held  even  today,  we  cite  the 
answer  of  Meza  to_  it,  which  must  stand  until  those  of  the  con¬ 
trary  opinion  can  cite  us  some  better  authority  than  the  babblings 
of  dame  Humor:  “We  have  often  visited  the  place  where  Barrios 
fell,  which  is  to  the  north  of  Casa  Blanca.  We  have  also  gone  over 
the  places  where  the  enemy  trenehes  were.  Judging  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  he  placed  his  horse,  by  his  own  position  leaning  on 
the  neck  of  the  same  (a  natural  and  instinctive  thing  to  do  when 
under  fire  in  an  exposed  position),  and  by  the  part  of  his  body 
hit  by  the  ball,  we  are  convinced  that  the  shot  was  fired  from  the 
nearest  trench,  which  was  on  his  right  and  which  he  did  not  per¬ 
haps  observe,  due  to  its  being  behind  a  stone  fence,  but  from 

which  he  himself  could  be  very  clearly  seen . There  is  no 

foundation  for  the  rumor  circulated  at  the  time  to  the  effect 
that  the  Jalapan  soldiers  had  killed  him.  &  the  first  place  the 
Battalion  Jalapa  was  already  in  action,  and  those  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  the  rear  could  not  see  the  place  where  Barrios  was 
If  they  had  fired  on  him,  they  would  have  hit  his  assistants,  too’ 
and  none  of  these  were  wounded.  In  the  second  place,  Barrios  was 
hit  from  in  front,  not  from  behind.  No  Jalapan  soldier  could 
have  been  m  front  of  Mm  without  being  mixed  up  in  the  enemies 
ranks,  an  inadmissible  conjecture,  of  course.  The  fact  of  the 
mutiny  we  have  described  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  Yet  this  mutiny  was  little  more  than  a 
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He  was  carried  by  bis  assistants  to  a  mill  near  by, 
where  a  stretcher  was  secured.  They  answered  all  in¬ 
quiries  by  saying  they  were  carrying  a  wounded  official. 
The  body  was  covered  with  branches  cut  from  an  almond 
tree  and  carried  back  to  headquarters,  from  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  set  out  scarcely  an  hour  before. 

Colonel  Tellez  arrived  some  minutes  ahead  of  the  body. 
When  he  saw  Meza,  he  asked,  “Do  you  know  where 
General  Cruz  is?”  “Yes,”  answered  Meza.  “Then  go 
and  tell  him  that  he  must  assume  supreme  command  and 
Continue  the  fight.  Eufino  is  dead!” 

Meza  did  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility  of  naming 
Cruz  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  simple  word  of  Tellez, 
and  as  his  road  took  him  by  the  provisional  telegraph 
office  he  stepped  in  and  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
the  Minister  of  War.  “President  wounded, you  had,  bet¬ 
ter  come  immediately.  I  will  tell  General  Cruz  to  take 
over  Supreme  Command  if  you  approve.  The  firing  is 
very  severe  in  Chalchuapa.  ”  The  chief  of  the  telegraph 
service  immediately  sent  out  the  following:  “Death 
penalty  to  the  operator  who  has  heard  and  repeats  the 
message  of  Meza.”  The  Minister  of  War  then  asked, 
“How  is  the  President?”  “Very  seriously  wounded.” 
“What  other  Commanders  are  wounded  or  have  died?” 
“None  that  I  know  of.”  “What  are  our  chances  in  the 
battle?”  “Doubtful.”  A  few  more  questions  were 
asked  and  then  the  confirmation  of  General  Cruz  as  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  came  through,  and  Meza  hurried  to  tell 
him  of  it.  The  naming  of  Cruz  as  Commander-in-Chief 
really  amounted  to  giving  up  the  campaign.  Cruz  was 
a  brave  soldier  and  a  loyal  and  straightforward  citizen, 
who  could  be  counted  upon  to  hold  the  army  together 

falling  out  of  some  officials  with  a  Commander  they  did  not  like, 
which,  to  be  sure,  occurred  at  a  very  inopportune  time.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  fiery  and  violent  character  of  Barrios  and  the 
doubt  that  arose  in  his  mind  of  traitorous  propaganda  the  whole 
affair  could  have  been  arranged  in  another  way  quite  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  Such  cases  as  this  occur  only  here  among  us,  who  have  no 
disciplined  armies  but  unconscious  masses  who  fight  and  die,  not 
for  duty  or  patriotism,  but  for  some  Chief  whom  they  have 
learned  to  love  and  respect.” 
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in  a  retreat  but  who  bad  neither  the  initiative  nor  the 
imagination  to  direct  an  aggressive  campaign. 

But  our  story  has  come  to  its  end,  for  our  hero  has 
fallen.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  detail  as  to  how 
the  army  became  demoralized  when  it  learned  that  its 
Chief  was  dpad ;  of  how  several  Commanders  neverthe¬ 
less  eontinffed  the  battle  until  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon;  of  how  Benancio  Barrios,  son  of  the  Reformer, 
Urbano  Sanchez,  his  son-in-law,  and  Colonel  Giron,  the 
Commander  of  the  Jalapans,  all  died,  in  reality  delib- 
erate  suicides,  in  vain  charges  against  the  enemy;  of 
the  fact  that  the  battle  was  all  but  won  and  the  Salva¬ 
dorans  getting  ready  to  retreat;  of  how  General  Cruz 
nevertheless,  decided  to  withdraw  to  Guatemala,  a  re¬ 
treat  quickly  and  effectively  carried  out  before  the 
Salvadorans  realized  that  the  field  was  theirs.  It  was 
not  until  late  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  April  fully 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  death  of  Barrios,  that  the 
Salvadorans  knew  of  their  good  fortune.  When  Zaldivar 
realized  what  had  happened  he  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram  to  Cruz:  ‘I  was  a  friend  of  your  father  and  am 
a  triend  of  yours.  The  moment  has  arrived  when  you 
can  become  great  and  stop  the  shedding  of  Central 
American  blood.  Proclaim  yourself  Chief  of  that  Re¬ 
public  and  you  may  count  on  the  good  will  of  Salvador 
All  1  ask  is  loyalty  on  your  part  and  all  the  details  can 
be  easily  arranged.”  Cruz  answered:  “In  answer  to 
your  telegram  let  me  state  that  my  character  as  a  man 
ot  honor  and  my  loyalty  already  pledged  would  never 
allow  me  to  take  the  infamous  step  you  are  so  bold  as 
to  propose  to  me.  I  am  ready  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
my  Chief  and  friend,  shed  by  your  infamous  conduct 
by  your  dirty  work  to  the  man  to  whom  you  owe  aU 
you  are  and  all  you  have.  A  General  Cruz  will  not  stain 
his  honor  by  an  alliance  with  so  infamous  a  fellow  as 
you.  Seeing  that  he  could  avail  nothing  with  Cruz 
Zaldivar  aided  some  Guatemalan  malcontents  to  launch 
a  revolution  which  was  soon  quelled. 

Bogran,  of  Honduras,  finding  himself  left  alone,  nego¬ 
tiated,  a  peace  with  Salvador  .and  Nicaragua  for  which 
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he  has  been  severely  criticized  by  many  Guatemalans, 
but  which  was  really  inevitable  and  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  contained  nothing  dishonorable  to  his 
country  nor  her  former  ally. 

In  Guatemalan  City  Alexander  Sinibaldi,  the  first  Vice- 
President,  took  up  the  duties  of  President  for  a  few 
hours.  When  he  tried  to  come  to  a  direct  understanding 
with  Zaldivar  the  other  members  of  Barrios’  cabinet  op¬ 
posed  him  and  he  gave  way  to  Manuel  Lisandro  Bar- 
rillas,  who  found  more  than  enough  to  occupy  him  in 
•  consolidating  his  own  power  without  attempting  to 
carry  forward  the  cause  of  Union.  The  same  Assembly 
which  had  decreed  the  Union  revoked  its  decree  on  the 
day  after  the  death  of  Barrios. 

The  body  of  the  Reformer  was  carried  to  Guatemala 
City  and  a  very  expensive  tomb  prepared  for  it  where 
the  sarcophagus  may  still  be  seen  today.  His  widow  and 
family  went  to  the  United  States  soon  after  his  death,8 
where  they  remained  some  years,  later  going  to  France 
and  then  to  Spain,  where  dona  Francisca  married  a 
marquis  and  where  she  still  resides.  Thirty  days  of 
official  mourning  were  declared  throughout  the  Republic 
for  the  fallen  Chief.  . 

But  these  details  need  not  detain  us.  The  Chief  had 
died,  and  there  was  no  one  ready  to  raise  up  the  fallen 
banner.  So  the  cause  of  Union  passed  out  of  the  realm 
of  the  real  and  tangible,  to  be  the_  dream  of  poets  and 
the  catchword  of  demagogues.  Little  men  with  little 
plans  and  little  visions  again  occupied  the  stage  and 
Central  America  returned  to  its  old  divided,  intriguing 

8  The  parents  of  dona  Francisca  had  gone  to  the  United  States 
about  a  year  before  the  death  of  her  husband.  They  went  as  volun¬ 
tary  exiles  because  of  a  quarrel  between  Barrios  and  his  father-in- 
law.  It  started  in  a  family  gathering  when  one  of  Francisca ’s 
brothers  had  asked  Barrios  before  the  father,  Tell  us  now,  H  ufino , 
what  would  you  have  done  if  our  father  had  refused  to  give  ydfeapur 
sister?”  “I  would  have  taken  her  anyway,”  answered  Bamos. 
<  t  The  devil  you  would,  ’  ’  answered  the  father  hotly.  ‘  ‘  I  would 
have  shot  you  full  of  holes  before  you  took  her  away  from  me 
by  force.  ’  ’  Barrios,  highly  offended  at  these  words,  which  savored 
of  lese  majesty,  left  the  house  in  a  temper  and  his  parents-in-law 
left  for  the  United  States  via  Mexico  a  few  days  later. 
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life.  But  the  life  and  the  death  of  Barrios  live  on  in 
the  memory  and  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  sin¬ 
cerely  desire  Union. 

The  death  of  Barrios  was  a  fitting  close  to  his  life.  He 
had  lived  intensely  and  he  died  in  action.  He  could 
have  desired  no  more  appropriate  end.  The  death  was 
worthy  of  the  man.  In  it  he  shamed  forever  the  common 
herd  of  Central  American  politicians  who  squeeze  all 
they  can  out  of  their  countries  and  then  retire  to  foreign 
lands  to  enjoy  their  fortunes.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  faults,  and  they  were  many,  he  was  what  we  call 
in  Spanish  un  hombre  consecuente  (a  consequent  man), 
one  who  followed  out  his  course  to  the  end,  without  hesi¬ 
tancy  and  without  fear.  If  in  his  life  Barrios  was  ad¬ 
mired  and  feared,  hated  and  loved,  his  death  wrought 
a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  him,  and  today  throughout  all 
Central  America,  Barrios  is  a  name  to  conjure  with. 


THE  END. 
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